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PREFACE 
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professionals  with  the  quality  of  life  and  care  provided  to  the  nation's  insti- 
tutionalized elderly  population.     These  concerns,  a  general  one  with  quality 
and  a  specific  one  with  yardsticks  for  measuring  it,  have  resulted  in  a  survey 
system  of  some  breadth  and  complexity  and  in  a  correspondingly  bulky  report. 

Our  first' debt,  although,   in  an  important  sense  to  be  made  explicit  later, 
not  our  largest,   is  owed  to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Services  Research 
and  specifically  to  project  officers  Julius  Pellegrino  and  Jean  Bainter. 
Bureau  consultants  Pierre  Salmon,  M.D.,  Edyth  H.  Schoenrich,  M.D.,  Mary  E. 
Shaughnessy,  R.N.,  and  Virginia  Stone,  R.N.,  Ph.D.,  contributed  useful  comments 
on  several  draft  reports.     Sara  K.  Archer,  D.  Ed.,  R.N.,  and  Sylvia  Sherwood, 
Ph.D.,  served  in  a  similar  capacity  as  consultants  to  the  project  staff.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  Carol  Larson,  R.N.,  of  the  Office  of  the  Regional  Director, 
DHEW  Region  V,  and  Ruth  Logsdon,  R.N.,  of  the  Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance,  for 
their  reviews  of  our  survey  protocol. 


Donald  B.  St.  John,  Administrator  of  the  Long-Term  Care  Section,  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health,  has  been  consistently  helpful  throughout  this 
development  effort.     Mr.  St.  John  is  now  project  director  for  a  follow-on  study 
exploring  the  use  of  the  survey  methods  generated  in  this  project  in  a  regula- 
tory setting. 

The  several   long-term  care  provider  associations  in  Illinois  helped  obtain 
and  maintain  the  participation  of  the  20  nursing  homes  in  which  we  collected 
data  and  tested  our  instruments.    We  are  indebted  to  Neil  L.  Gaynes  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  Ross  A.  Reardon  of  the  Illinois 
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advice  and  guidance  at  various  times  during  the  project.    These  include  James 
R.  Brya,  Ph.D.,  Ronald  L.  Cue,  Ph.D.,  Sue  T.  Hegyvary,  R.N.,  Ph.D.,  Regina 
Kulys,  A.C.S.W.,  John  F.  Newman,  Ph.D.,  and  Tim  K.  Zinn. 

The  Johns^ton  R.  Bowman  Health  Park,  the  long-term  care  component  of  the 
Medical  Center,  played  a  special  role  as  the  organizational  "home"  of  the  pro- 
ject.   Several  members  of  the  Bowman  basic  planning  team  were  directly  involved 
as  staff  and  consultants.     Four  others,  David  P.  Buchmueller,  James  Gorman, 
David  Levin,  and  Rhoda  S.  Pomerantz,  M.D.,   lent  their  expertise  and  advice  more 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  document  reports  on  the  development  of  a  quality  evaluation 
system  for  long-term  care  facilities.    This  system,  consisting  of  sur- 
vey methods  for  data  collection  and  a  quality  construct  for  scoring 
survey  data,  has  been  developed,  tested  and  refined  jointly  by  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  (RPSL)  and  the  Medicus  Systems 
Corporation  under  Contract  HSM  110-72-400  with  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Services  Research  and  Evaluation  (BHSR)   in  the  Health  Resources  Admini- 
stration. 

Organization  of  This  Report  .  " 

This  report  consists  of  three  major  components:       •      ■  ' 

I.    A  general  project  narrative  reviewing  the  quality  system 
and  its  development,  testing  and  potential  use; 
II.     A  draft  surveyor's  manual  presenting  the  survey  instruments 
and  specifications  for  their  use;  and  '  ' 

Ml.     A  scoring  manual  outlining  derivation  of  scale  scores  and 
profile  reports  from  the  survey  results. 
The  organization  of  the  two  manuals  is  straightforward  and  self-explana- 
tory.    They  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3(e).     A  brief  overview  of  the  first 
component,  the  narrative  report,  is,  however,   in  order  here. 

The  narrative  is  itself  organized  in  four  parts.    Part  A,  System 
Description,  is  for  the  reader  who  wants  a  general  picture  of  the  quality 
evaluation  system,  what  it  consists  of,  and  the  results  it  produces. 
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There  are  three  chapters  in  this  part  covering  the  background  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  project,  the  qua!  ity  construct  that  was  developed,  and 
the  survey  methods  on  which  quality  scores  are  based.    Part  B,  System 
Development,  is  for  the  reader  who  wants  to  know  in  technical  terms  how 
development  of  the  quality  construct  proceeded.     It  includes  a  summary 
of  previous  related  work,  a  review  of  the  research  design  together  with 
the  approach  to  measurement  and  scaling  underlying  that  design,  and  a 
narrative  of  the  development  of  an  initial  data  base,  statistical  analy- 
sis and  system  design.     Part  C,  Pilot  Tests,  is  for  the  reader  who  de- 
sires and  overview  of  the  actual  use  of  the  quality  instruments  in  the 
course  of  field  tests.    This  Is  presented  in  terms  of  data  collection, 
analysis,  and  survey  results  for  the  twenty  pil'ot  test  facilities.  Part 
D,   Implementation,  is  for  the  reader  interested  in  the  issues  and  re- 
maining problems  related  to  the  use  of  the  quality  evaluation  system  we 
have  developed. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  throughout  this  report  to  several  pre- 
vious reports  submitted  to  BHSR.    These  citations  are  documented  in  Ap- 
pendix H.     References  to  published  literature  are  documented  in  Appendix 
1.     For  the  frequent  cross-references  within  this  volume  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Table  of  Contents.     Each  major  component  Is  paginated 
separately,  with  Roman  numeral  prefixes,  as  indicated  in  the  Table  of 
Contents.  '  . 

The  remainder  of  this  Executive  Summary  Is  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  is  an  overview  of  the  narrative  report.    The  other  is  a  summary  of 
the  most  important  results  and  findings.  • 
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Summary  of  Narrative 

Background  and  Approach 

In  recent  thinking  and  discussion  about  regulation  of  long-term  care  providers, 
two  trends  stand  out.  One  is  the  need  for  measurement  of  quality  of  care  as  disting- 
uished from  measurement  of  compliance  with  legislated  standards  and  regulations.  The 
second  is  the  need  for  Management  Information  Systems  to  make  data  on  quality  and  pa- 
tient needs  useful  in  decision-making.  The  purpose  of  this  contract  was  to  develop 
a  process-oriented  quality  evaluation  system  for  long-term  care  that  answers  the  first 
need  and  can  be  incorporated  into  an  ongoing  monitoring  system  that  answers  the  second. 

Design  of  this  evaluation  system  was  based  on  four  conceptual  foundations.  These 
are:     (I)  distinctions  among  outcome,  structural,  and  process  evaluation,  (2)  theory 
and  tactics  of  mu I t id imentiona I  scaling  and  the  statistical  definition  of  attributes, 
(3)  development  of  a  hierarchy  of  quality  measures  at  different  levels  of  specificity, 
and  (4)  comparison  of  facility  resources  and  patient  needs  to  construct  measures  of  the 
appropriateness  of  a  given  resident's  placement  in  a  given  facility.    The  system  itself 
has  two  major  components.     The  first  is  a  set  of  survey  instruments  and  procedures  for 
facility  surveys  and  patient  reviews.     The  second  is  a  quality  construct  for  long-term 
care,  including:  -  '  ' 

(1)  scaled  measures  of  un id imenslona I  attributes  of  facilities  and 
res  I  dents; 

(2)  a  hierarchically-related  set  of  summary  measures  derived  from 
the  scales  and  providing  a  profile  of  strengths  and  weaknesses; 

(3)  a  set  of  matching  scores  for  Individuals  reflecting  the  degree 
to  which  a  facility  meets  a  given  resident's  needs,  and  a  set 
of  satisfaction  Indices  for  facilities  reflecting  the  degree  to 

which  a  facility  meets  the  needs  of  all   Its  residents.  •  • 

Development  of  the  survey  system  proceeded  in  four  sequential  steps:     (I)  creation 
of  an  initial  data  base    for  statistical  analysis;  (2)  data  reduction,  scale  construc- 
tion and  instrument  design;  (3)  construction  of  summary  measures,  matching  scores  and 
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satisfaction  indices;  and  (4)  pilot  testing  and  refinement. 

initial  Data  Base  Development 

Initial  data  base  development  began  witin  a  review  of  existing  facility 
evaluation  and  patient  review  methods  in  long-term  care  and  related  fields. 
From  these  existing  methods,   instruments  were  selected  to  collect  facility 
data  on  psychosocial  environment,  physical  plant,  and  professional  policies 
and  practices.    The  instruments  included  portions  of  the  long-term  care 
facility  survey  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  (JCAH), 
a  research  evaluation  instrument  developed  at  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration,  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Community  Oriented  Programs 
Environment  Scales  (COPES).     Instruments  selected  to  collect  data  on  residents 
include  the  Geriatric  Rating  Scale  (GRS),  a  set  of  standard  psychological  tests, 
the  Northwestern  University  Disability  Scales  (NUDS),  Activities  of  Daily 
Living  (ADD  questions,  as  well  as  new  materials  formulated  by  project  staff 
on  the  basis  of  other  previous  work. 

Data  were  collected  in  a  purposive  sample  of  nine  long-term  care  facil- 
ities in  Illinois  selected  to  be  approximately  representative  in  terms  of 
type  of  ownership,  location,  size,  and  socio-economic  characteristics  of 
residents.    All  nine  facilities  were  licensed  at  the  skilled  level  of  care. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  overrepresent  extremes  of  quality  based  on  an  initial 
subjective  impression.    Orientation  of  facility  staff  to  the  project  em- 
phasized their  role  in  helping  formulate  the  evaluation  methods. 

On  completion  of  the  field  work,  the  data  collectors  were  debriefed 
concerning  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  instruments  they  used  and 
concerning  their  subjective  evaluations  of  each  of  the  facilities  in  the 
sample.^  A  summary^ measure  of  these _eva luat ions  was  constructed  using  the 
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 method  of  paired  comparl sons.    .   v  ■ 

Initial  Data  Base  Analysis  and  System  Development 

The  quality  construct  was  developed  by  statistical  reduction  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  initial  data  base.     This  proceeded  in  four  main  steps:   (I)  cri- 
terion scale  construction,  (2)  Instrument  design,   (3)  construction  of  sub- 
objective,  objective  and  index  measures,  and  (4)  construction  of  matching 
scores  and  satisfaction  Indices.     In  summary,  criterion  scales  were  formed 
by  cluster  analysis  of  the  base  data  and  homogeniety  of  clusters  verified  by 
item-total  analysis.     Instruments  were  designed  to  Incorporate  the  items  from 
the  initial  data  base  used  in  scale  construction  and  to  capitalize  on  exper- 
ience with  survey  methods  gained  during  data  collection. 

Items  In  the  Initial  data  collection  Instruments  were  grouped  into  prelim- 
inary subobject i ves  for  cluster  analysis.     Frequency  distributions  were  obtained 
and  items  eliminated  that  did  not  generate  significant  variance.    An  ordinal 
measure  of  association,  Somer's  d,  was  computed  among  items  within  each  pre- 
liminary subobjective  and  matrices  of  these  associations  were  entered  into  a 
cluster  analysis  program  based  on  an  average  distance  algorithm.  Clusters 
identified  as  substantively  meaningful  were  taken  as  criterion  measures  and 
scales  constructed  from  the  Items  In  them  through  analysis  of  associations 
between  items  and  item-exclusive  total  scores.    Weights  were  assigned  to  each 
item  in  each  scale  on  the  basis  of  these  associations.    These  criterion  scales 
became  the  basis  for  construction  of  summary  measures  and  matching  scores,  and 
for  design  of  new  survey  instruments. 

Three  levels  of  summary  measures  were  derived  from  items  In  the  facility 
survey  and  patient  review  instruments.    Correlations  among  criterion  scales 
were  computed  and  a  cluster  analysis  was  performed  to  create  subobject I ves . 
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Scaled  measures  of  subobjective  characteristics  were  derived  by  item-total  an- 
alysis.   The  process  was  repeated  to  create  major  objective  scales  and,  finally, 
an  overall  index  measure  defined  as  the  unweighted  sum  of  objective  scores. 

Matching  scores  were  defined  bysassigning  to  each  resident  need  cri- 
terion a  set  of  the  faci I ity  quality  criteria  judged  most  relevant  to  meeting 
the  need  in  question.    For  each  resident  criterion,  the  matching  score  is 
a  ratio  of  a  weighted  sum  of  facility  resource  scores  to  the  resident  need 
score.    A  cutoff  point  was  established  as  one  standard  deviation  below  the 
mean  matching  score  in  the  population  as  a  means  of  (I)  identifying  needs  of 
the  individual  resident  not  met  by  the  facility  and  (2)  constructing  a  set  of 
overall  measures  of  the  facility.    These  overall  measures,  called  satisfaction 
indices,  are  percentages  of  patients  in  the  facility  whose  matching  scores 
meet  or  exceed  the  cutoff  point.    An  overall  satisfaction  index  is  defined  as 
the  simple  average  of  criterion-specific  satisfaction  indices. 

Pi  I ot  Tests 

Two  pilot  tests  were  conducted  in  October  and  November,   1973  in  the  nine 
homes  on  which  the  initial  data  base  was  collected  together  with  11  additional 
facilities  selected  to  represent  intermediate  care  facilities  and  sheltered 
care  homes  on  the  same  structural  dimensions  as  were  used  in  selecting  the 
original  nine  skilled  nursing  homes.    Four  surveyors  were  trained  in  use  of 
the  new  survey  methods  during  a  three  week  orientation  program.    Two  were  pub- 
I ic  health  nurses,  one  a  former  director  of  nursing  in  long-term  care,  and 
one  a  survey  research  interviewer  with  nursing  training.    The  focus  of  train- 
ing was  on  concepts  of  process  evaluation,  use  of  specific  instruments,  and 
development  of  a  revised  training  syllabus. 
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The  pilot  tests  were  designed  to  generate  data  for  fhe  following  analyses 

(1)  Feaisibility  of  survey  procesures; 

(2)  Inter-observer  reliability  of  individual  items; 

(3)  Homogeniety  (unidimensiona I ity)  of  criterion  scales; 

(4)  Modification  of  weights  at  each  level  of  the  hierarchy; 

(5)  Scaling  of  new  items  and  placement  in  the  construct. 

Data  for  these  analyses  was  collected  in  four  steps.     Step  A,  generating  data 
on  patient  review  item  reliability,  was  part  of  the  last  week  of  survey  train- 
ing.   These  data  consisted  of  four  independent  reviews  of  each  of  six  patients 
Step  B  consisted  of  two  independent  surveys  of  each  of  five  facilities  and 
generated  similar  data  on  facility  reliability.     In  Step  C  the  other  15  homes 
were  surveyed.     Steps  B  and  C  const i tuted- the  first  complete  pilot  test. 
After  a  two  week  lapse.  Step  D  was  a  straightforward  second  administration  of 
the  survey  in  al I  20  faci I  ities.  ^  • 

Pilot  Test  Data  Analysis 

Analysis  of  Item  scores  carried  out  on  the  data  from  steps  A  and  B  of 
the  field  tests  suggested  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  items  in  the 
Surveyor's  Observations  and  Staff  Interview  sections  of  the  Facility  Survey 
were  possibly  unreliable.    This  result  emphasized  the  importance  ( I )  of  de- 
riving the  facility's  item  scores  as  the  sum  of  scores  recorded  independently 
by  two  surveyors  and  (2)  of  thorough  interviewer  training  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  item  specifications.    A  much  lower  percentage  of  the  Patient  Review 
items  failed  rudimentary  tests  for  reliability,  mostly  for  reasons  that  could 
be  traced  to  surveyor  training  or  unavoidable  variations  among  informants. 

Pilot  test  data  (Step  C  together  with  one-half  of  Step  B)  on  the  Items 
in  each  criterion  scale  was  cluster  analyzed  to  test  the  unidimensiona I Ity  of 
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the  scales  and  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  revisions.    Discussion  of  cluster 
analysis  results^.and  the  clustering  of  some  new,  experimental  scales  resulted 
In  (I)  deletion  of  items  from  some  scales  resulting  in  much  tighter  measures, 
and  (2)  reduction  of  the  number  of  facility  scales  from  69  to  40,  including 
elimination  for  the  present  of  the  measures  of  consistency  in  staff  attitudes 
pending  further  analysis,  and  reduction  of  the  number  of  resident  need  cri- 
teria from  32  to  28.     Item  weights  for  the  new  scales  were  rederived  on  the 
basis  of  item-total  associations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  scale  analysis  the  subobjective  and  major  objective 
groupings  of  the  scales  were  revised  judgmentally.    Definitions  of  matching 
scores  were  redefined  for  each  of  the  new  resident  need  criterion  scales,  using 
the  same  procedure  and  rationale  as  used  in  the  initial  data  base  phase  of  the 
project. 

Survey  Results 

Complete  Profile  Reports  were  assembled  on  all  20  facilities  in  the  pilot 
test  sample,  based  on  the  revised  version  of  the  quality  construct.    On  the  basis 
of  comparison  wit-h  subjective  impressions  of  the  facilities,  these  profiles  ap- 
pear to  have  excellent  validity  as  documentation  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  faci  I i ties. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  final  step,  a  number  of  important  questions 
remain.    These  include  (I)  the  need  for  better  estimates  of  the  population 
values  of  item  distribution  parameters  (needed  in  scoring  of  criterion 
scales)  and  of  matching  score  distribution  parameters  (needed  to  establish 
cutoff  points);  (2)  whether  norms  and  standards  for  score  interpretation 
should  be  established  separately  by  level  of  care;  (3)  whether  an  abbreviated 
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survey  procedure  should  be  developed  by  methods  of  selecting  stratified  ran- 
som samples  of  items  for  use  during  a  given  administration;   (4)  whether  the 
quality  construct  should  be  modified  to  include  a  hierarchically-related  set 
of  summary  measures  of  patient  placement  based  on  the  criterion-level  match-, 
I ng  scores;  and  (5)  whether  use  of  the  evaluation  system  is  feasible  in  the 
context  of  facility  regulation. 


Summary  of  Findings 

The  initial  aim  of  the  project,  to  develop  survey  and  scoring  procedures  for 
quality  evaluation  of  long-term  care  facilities  on  a  firm  quantitative  base,  has 
been  achieved.    Two  pilot  tests  in  each  of  20  facilities  provided  both  subjective 
evidence  as  to  the  ease  of  administration  and  statistical  evidence  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  new  system,  and  resulted  in  substantial  overall  systems  improve- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  this  favorable  general  outcome,  the  following  specific  con- 
clusions are  among  the  more  important  reported  in  the  narrative  section: 

(1)  ^4easurement  and  evaluation  in  the  fields  of  long-term  care  and  geron- 
tology are  still  somewhat  primitive;  most  existing  measurement  techniques  are 
ad  hoc  procedures  designed  for  specific  research  purposes.    The  absence  of  de- 
tailed direct  assessment  of  on-line  nursing  care  in  the  initial  data  base  reflects 
a  lack  of  existing  methods  appropriate  to  long-term  care;    little  use  could  be  made 
for  this  purpose  of  quality  of  nursing  care  evaluations  previously  used  In  general 
hospitals.     Especially  In  the  area  of  assessment  of  patient  needs,  existing  mat- 
erials from  the  fields  of  psychology  and  mental  health  proved  at  least  as  help- 
ful as  those  from  gerontology. 

(2)  Field  experience  during  the  collection  of  the  initial  data  base  as  well 
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as  during  pilot  test  administration  indicated  a  need  for  very  highly  structured 
data  collection  procedures  to  insure  reliable  responses;   in  areas  where  the 
instruments  used  were  highly  codified  and  interviewer  training  adequate,  the 
data  was  of  high  quality.    Pilot  test  training  and  data  collection  experience 
indicates  that  the  Patient  Review  procedures  do  not  require  direct  involvement 
of  a  clinical  psychologist  in  surveyor  training,  but  that  the  training  Instruc- 
tor should  be  oriented  to  the  standard  psychological  tests  Included  In  the  instru- 
ment by  a  clinical  psychologist,  and  should  be  able  to  consult  with  one  as  needed 
during  training  periods. 

(3)  The  statistical  procedures  used  to  reduce  the  initial  data  base  re- 
sulted in  a  large  set  of  scales  that  were  statistically  relatively  homogeneous 
and  substantively  i nterpretab I e.     Procedures  for  constructing  summary  measures 
of  quality  attributes  based  on  these  scales  resulted  in  a  set  of  measures  form- 
ing profiles  of  each  facility  which,   In  general,  made  sense  In  terms  of  subjec- 
tive data  from  the  field  staff.     Overall   rankings  of  the  nine  Initial  data  base 
facilities  from  the  summary  measures  agreed  quite  closely  with  overall  rankings 
by  the  field  coordinator  and  field  staff.    Analysis  of  the  pilot  test  data  re- 
sulted in  important  conceptual  and  statistical   improvements  in  the  criterion 
scales,  and  in  intuitively  appealing  hierarchies  of  subjective,  major  objective 
and  index  measures. 

(4)  Patient  review  data  showed  that  differences  in  needs  among  patients 
within  facilities  are  larger  than  differences  among  the  patient  populations  of 
the  several  facilities;  as  a  result,  the  measures  of  appropriateness  of  patient 
placement  (satisfaction  scores)  appeared  to  reflect  their  f aol I  I ty- 1  eve  I  compo- 
nents more  strongly  than  their  pat  I ent- 1  eve  I  components. 

(5)  The  first  round  of  pilot  tests  showed  that  the  facility  survey,  as 
structured  on  the  basis  of  the  first  version  of  the  quality  construct,  requires 
approximately  six  hours  from  each  surveyor  to  complete;  as  expected,  however, 
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each  Patient  Review  requires  almost  an  hour  to  complete.    As  a  result  of  this 
experience  the  survey  was  altered  to  include  four  rather  than  eight  Patient  Re- 
views as  an  integral  component;  any  number  of  additional  Patient  Reviews  done 
independently  can  be  included  in  the  computation  of  the  facility-level  satis- 
faction scores.    The  second  round  of  pilot  tests  clearly  demonstrated  that  with  ■ 
this  revision  the  survey  procedures  are  eminently  possible  and  do  not  excessively 
disrupt  regular  facility  routines;  only  two  of  eleven  administrators  indicated 
that  the  quality  survey  procedures  were  more  disruptive  than  an  annual  licensing 
i  nspecti  on. 

(6)  Profile  reports  on  the  twenty  sample  facilities  have  very  high  face 
validity;  that  Is,  they  highlight  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  facilities 
corresponding  closely  to  the  subjective  data  provided  by  field  staff.  Review 

of  the  profile  report  data  suggests  that,  while  overall  quality  index  scores  may 
correspond  closely  to  general  structural  characteristics  (size,  ownership,  staff 
ratios),  the  ability  of  the  hierarchy  of  measures  to  Interpret  scores  at  one 
level  of  specificity  In  terms  of  their  component  parts  at  the  next  level  of  speci- 
ficity provides  information  about  facility  quality  not  available  In  structural 
data.    The  14  proprietary  facilities  in  the  sample  were  ranked  1st,  3rd,  8th, 
9th,    lOth,  and  12th  through  20th  on  the  overall  quality  index  measure  (average 
score  =  .47),  the  4  voluntary  agencies  2nd,  4th,  5th  and  7th  (average  score  =  .57), 
and  the  2  county  homes  6th  and  Nth  (average  score  =  .52). 

(7)  The  form  of  the  pilot  test  data  analysis  did  not  allow  us  to  validate 
meaningful  measures  of  consistency  of  staff  attitudes;  the  conceptual  Importance 
of  this  part  of  facility  quality  leads  us  to  recommend  additional  analysis  In 

th  i  s  area . 

(8)  The  existing  data  on  the  twenty  test  facilities  appears  adequate  to 
support  a  preliminary  substantive,  rather  than  methodological,  analysis  of  some 
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relationships  among  process  and  structural  measures;  we  recommend  that  such  a 
secondary  analysis  be  carried  out. 
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I .     NARRATIVE  AND  ANALYSIS 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
BACKGROUND  AND  OBJECTIVES 

"Abuses  in  Nursing  Homes."    "Cries  for  Help  from  Aged  Answered  with 
Brutality."    "Regulations  Fail  to  Aid  'Living  Dead'."    (Ch i cago  Tr i bune> 
1971).  Only  three  years  ago  headlines  such  as  these  focused  public  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  long-term  care  facilities  and  their  residents — 
many  of  whom  appeared  to  be  treated  as  inmates  rather  than  as  clients  of 
health  care  organizations.    Public  opinion  galvanized  at  all    levels  of 
government  a  commitment  to  upgrade  institutional  care  for  the  elderly. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  new  approach,  or  at  least  a  reaffirmation 
of  faith,  crystal i zed  among  long-term  care  professionals.    Two  central 
elements  of  this  approach  are  an  active  effort  to  rehabilitate  and  restore 
the  aged  or  chronically  ill   individual,  rather  than  passive  acquiescence 
in  his  decline,  and  "the  maximum  preservation  of  each  person's  life-style 
within  a  congregate  setting"  (Knee,   1971).    These  two  elements  are  in  fact 
aspects  of  a  single  commitment  to  therapeutic  rather  than  custodial  long- 
term  care. 

This  shared  commitment,  together  with  broad  trends  In  health  care 
planning,  regulation  and  reimbursement,  is  the  foundation  for  the  effort 
reported  here  to  develop  new  approaches  to  measuring  quality  of  care  In 
long-term  care  facilities. 

In  this  Introductory  chapter  we  discuss  some  of  the  specific  moti- 
vations in  the  field  of  long-term  care  for  our  work.    We  then  outline  our 
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objectives  and  some  essential  features  of  our  approach  to  the  measurement 
of  quality.     In  Chapters  2  and  3  we  present  an  overview  of  the  resulting 
quality  evaluation  system  for  long-term  care.    A  more  technical  statement 
of  our  assumptions  and  methods  is  deferred  until  Chapter  5. 

Section  (a):    Regulation  and  Certification  of  Long-Term  Care 

Federal  and  state  governments  have  long  had  statutory  responsibil- 
ity for  setting  standards  for  care  in  nursing  homes  and  for  inspecting 
facilities  to  enforce  compliance.    Government  officials  are  quick  to  ad- 
mit that  they  have  neglected  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  due  to 
lack  of  sufficient  personnel,  meaningful  standards,  reliable  and  objective 
criteria  to  evaluate  compliance  with  them  and  to  measure  quality  of  care, 
and  Information  systems  making  it  possible  for  them  to  manage  their  re- 
gulatory programs  effectively. 

Neglect,  however,  may  be  the  wrong  word  since  regulatory  agencies 
are  anything  but  absent  from  the  scene  in  many  American  nursing  homes 
(Farnsworth  et  al,  1972).    On  the  other  hand,  as  the  informal  survey  of 
state  licensing  practices  reported  in  Chapter  II   indicates,  many  other 
facilities  do  escape  the  inspector's  eye.    The  problem  is  not  only  that 
inspections  sometimes  do  not  happen.     In  addition,  the  appropriateness 
of  some  standards  is  questionable,  the  validity  of  procedures  for  measur- 
ing compliance  with  them  is  often  unknown,  and  objective  criteria  to 
evaluate  quality  are  unavailable.    These  difficulties  are  compounded 
by  excessive  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  among  government  agen- 
cies, overlapping  jurisdictions,  inefficient  scheduling  of  personnel, 
and  other  organizational  and  policy  problems.    The  resulting  burden  placed 
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on  nursing  home  staff  and  adminf strati ons  by  government  at  all  levels 
can  be  fairly  heavy  when  weighed  against  the  accuracy  and  usefulness 
of  the  Information  obtained. 

Traditionally,  standards  for  licensure  and  certification  to 
participate  in  federal  reimbursement  programs  are  geared  to  structural 
or  numerical  requirements  in  +he  areas  of  physical  plant,  fire  and 
safety,  sanitation,  and  numbers  and  types  of  nursing  and  administrative 
staff.    As  a  result,  while  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
closing  down  of  structurally  unsatisfactory  facilities,  many  new  facilities 
that  comply  with  existing  standards  render  care  judged  by  some  experts 
to  be  of  lower  quality  than  the  care  available  In  some  old,  no  longer 
certified,  facilities.    As  long-term  care  facilities  reach  full  compliance 
with  existing,  primarily  structural,  standards  the  need  for  improved 
assessment  of  quality  of  care  becomes  acute. 

Although  quality  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  measured  independently 
of  compliance  with  regulatory  standards,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  define 
quality  separately  from  compliance,  or  at  least  to  subsume  compliance 
under  quality  as  one  component  thereof.    For  this  reason  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  structural  to  process  evaluation  methods  in  quality  of 
care  assessment. 

Structural  evaluation  focuses  on  the  prerequisites  of  care,  such 
as  determining  whether  adequate  physical  facilities  and  appropriate 
staffing  levels  exist.    Process  evaluation  emphasizes  the  actual  performance 
of  care  and  focuses  primarily  on  the  behavior  of  staff  in  relation  to  the 
patient.     It  Is  useful  In  the  control  of  the  care  operation  since  It 
reflects  adherence  to  operational  objectives.    A  third  approach  to  quality 
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assessment  is  outcome  evaluation,  concentrating  on  patient  welfare — the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  care  process  (see  Donabedian,  1969), 

The  recent  emphasis  on  process  evaluation  is  closely  related  to  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  therapeutic  rather  than  custodial  care.    A  nursing 
home  can  be  clean,  safe,  well-staffed,  and  we  I  I -equi pped  and  still  be  a 
warehouse  where  people  are  stored  while  they  wait  to  die.  Structural 
standards  are  not  enough  to  insure  that  continued  personal  integrity  is 
supported  and  that  restorative  care  is  given.    Standards  must  be  set  for 
the  process  of  care  delivery  as  well. 

This  shift  from  custodial  Ism  and  structural  standards  to  process 
standards  for  quality  of  care,  however,  is  more  than  a  shift  in  focus. 
It  also  requires  increasing  sophistication  and  expertise  among  inspectors 
and  the  development  of  more  accurate  measurement  techniques  and  assessment 
strategies.    One  key  element  in  the  present  regulatory  situation — lack  of 
accurate  measurement,  especially  of  quality  of  care — Is  not  the  result  of 
governmental  "neglect"  but  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  social  sciences 
in  general  and  In  health  care  research  In  particular. 

Our  research  is  an  attempt  to  synthesize  and  build  on  existing 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  aging,   long-term  care,  and  social  measurement 
to  develop  state-of-the-art  methods  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  life 
and  care  in  long-term  care  facilities.     In  addition  to  filling  a  growing 
need  for  measures  of  quality  as  well  as  of  compliance,  these  evaluation 
methods  are  intended  to  be  a  component  of  a  larger  Information  system  for 
long-term  care.    They  are  designed  to  take  account  of  another  pressing 
need  of  the  health  care  system — ability  to  use  information  effectively 
in  decision-making.  ■  . 
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since  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  long-term  care  industry  has  placed  an  added  burden  on  already  over- 
taxed state  licensing  and  inspection  agencies.     State  agencies  have 
traditionally  performed  inspections  and  collected  information  on  nursing 
homes  without  having  a  real  capability  to  use  this  information  effectively 
in  decision-making.    Results  of  nursing  home  surveys  and  medical  reviews, 
in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  information  system,  col lect  dust  rather  than 
contributing  to  timely  and  equitable  licensing,  patient  placement, 
reimbursement,  and  planning  decisions.    One  result  is  that  standards 
for  long-term  care  have  been  difficult  to  enforce.     In  fact,  inability 
to  use  information  systematically  often  makes  it  even  harder  to  upgrade 
the  facilities  worth  saving  than  to  close  the  facilities  beyond  repair. 

Early  in  1971  the  State  of  Illinois  tackled  this  problem  head  on. 
Motivated  by  a  crisis  of  public  confidence  in  the  quality  of  long-term 
care — purchased  in  large  part  by  public  dollars — the  IMinois  Department 
of  Public  Health  (IDPH)  developed  an  automated  information  system  to 
support  licensing  and  reimbursement  decisions  (St.  John  et  al,  1973). 
This  system  has  been  operational  for  over  two  years.     Its  development 
was  based  on  a  need  to  provide  the  capability  to  store  and  analyze 
Inspection  findings,  facility  data,  personnel  data,  and  ownership  data, 
and  to  handle  the  processing  and  issuing  of  licenses.    While  it  clearly 
Improves  the  State's  efficiency  in  the  mechanical  aspects  of  reviewing 
nursing  home  compliance  with  standards,  it  still  relies  on  the  evaluation 
of  structural  requirements  for  care  on  which  current  standards  are  based. 

The  "IMinois  System"  is  in  some  respects  a  model  for  the  design  of 
our  evaluation  methods.    We  began  with  the  intention  of  developing  methods 
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that  could  take  advantage  of  the  information  systems  capabilities 
developed  in  Illinois  and  would  therefore  be  compatible  with  sophisticated 
solutions  to  the  problems  addressed  by  IDPH.    As  a  resul-*-,  the  quality 
evaluation  system  is  to  some  extent  oriented  toward  use  in  Illinois, 
although  it  In  no  way  depends  for  its  usefulness  on  the  IDPH  information 
system. 

More  specifically,  our  system  capitalizes  on  the  medical  review 
features  of  the  "Illinois  System"  to  go  beyond  them  in  two  ways.  First, 
we  assess  patient  placement  in  a  potentially  more  sophisticated  framework 
than  that  underlying  choices  among  ski  Hed.,  i ntermodi  nto,  and  sho!-'-orod 
care.    Second,  we  use  patient  review  data  to  measure  f-aci  litres  on  the 
dimension  of  their  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  +ho5r  residents  as  well 
as  on  dimensions  of  quality  measured  i ndopondontly  of  patient  characteristics. 
These  characteristics  will  be  elaborated  in  the  presentation  of  the  system 
in  Chapters  2  and  3. 

While  the  information  system  concepts  underlying  this  research  are 
derived  from  a  regulatory  program,  we  have  not  attempted  to  relate  quality 
of  care  to  existing  regulatory  or  accreditation  standards.     In  previous 
long-term  care  research,  compliance  with  standards  as  measured  by 
regulatory  data  has  often  been  used  as  an  indicator  of  quali-^y  (eg,  Levey 
at  al,  1973).    Regardless  of  the  actual  degree  of  correlation  between 
compliance  with  standards  and  quality  of  care,  regulatory  activities  can 
be  based  on  a  quality  evaluation  only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  quality 
can  be  validly  and  reliably  measured  in  a  practical,  ocnnomica!  wn^. 

This  work  has  been  supported  by  the  Bureau  of  Hoa'th  Serv'cos 
Research  and  Evaluation  (formerly  the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Development)  as  part  of  the  federal  government's  initiative 
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to  Improve  care  for  the  aged.    Through  Titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  the  federal  government  purchases  a  significant 
proportion  of  nursing  home  care  for  elderly  Americans.     It  is  appropriate 
that  th^  government  assure  proper  expenditure  of  these  funds  to  purchase 
adequate  levels  and  quality  of  care. 

Section  (b):    System  Objectives 

The  preceeding  discussion  of  inspection  and  evaluation  in  long- 
term  care  has  highlighted  two  themes.     First,  governments  are  increasingly 
interested  in  the  quality  of  the  care  they  purchase  with  public  dollars. 
Second,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  even  the  most  valid 
information  about  quality  is  almost  useless  to  agencies  concerned  with 
regulating  and/or  paying  for  care  unless  the  means  are  available  to  process 
it,  store  it,  retrieve  It,  and  apply  it  to  specific  decision-making  tasks. 

In  response  to  these  two  trends,  we  have  attempted  to  develop  measures 
of  the  quality  of  long-term  care  that  can  become  the  basis  for  a  quality- 
oriented  information  system  for  evaluating  and  Hcensing  facilities  and 
for  monitoring  the  placement  of,  and  care  given  to,  individual  residents 
in  them.    These  measures  collectively  constitute  a  "quality  construct"  for 
long-term  care. 

The  term  "quality  construct"  originates  with  the  Request  for  Proposal 
for  this  project.     It  refers  to  an  operational  definition  of  quality  of 
life  and  care  in  terms  of  measurable  attributes.    Our  approach  to  the 
formulation  of  this  definition,  spelled  out  in  detail   in  Chapter  5,  has 
three  distinctive  features: 

(I)  The  definitions  of  aspects  or  dimensions  of  facility  quality 
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and  resident  need  are  the  result  of  statistical  analysis 
of  data  as  well  as  of  professional  judgment. 

(2)  The  conceptualization  of  how  these  dimensions  emerge  from 
analysis  of  data  is  based  on  the  theory  of  multidimensional 
sea  I i  ng. 

(3)  All  measures  are  distribution-dependent — that  is,  they  score 
facilities  and  residents  relative  to  other  facilities  and 
residents,  not  relative  to  an  absolute  standard. 

The  Request  for  Proposal  also  specified  the  development  of  three 
sets  of  measures:     (I)  measures  of  facility  quality,  (2)  measures  of  needs 
of  individual  residents,  and  (3)  "a  reliable  method  of  matching  each  patient's 
needs  with  an  appropriate  environment  In  a  facility..."  (RFP  HSM  I lO-HSRD- 164(2) 
Our  system  Includes  not  only  measures  of  appropriateness  of  placement 
as  attributes  of  individuals  but  measures  of  the  extent  to  which  a!'  ■ 
residents'  needs  are  met  as  attributes  of  the  facility.    As  a  result  the 
system  considers  quality  from  two  points  of  view:     (1)  the  point  of  view 
of  the  facility  attributes  or  dimensions  Identified  in  our  research,  and 
(2)  from  the  point  of  view  of  satisfaction  of  the  resident  need  dimensions 
or  attributes  Identified. 

Two  additional  features  of  our  approach  should  also  be  emphasized 
at  the  outset.     First,  each  of  two  sets  of  measures — facility  quality  and 
resident  need-- I nc I udes  a  hierarchy  of  measures  at  four  levels  of 
specificity.    Measures  at  each  level  are  derived  from  groups  of  measures 
at  the  next  most  specific  level.     Secondly,  we  have  attempted  to  increase 
the  objectivity  and  reliability  of  data  collection  procedures  to  the 
extent  possible  given  the  state  of  the  art  when  we  began  and  the  nature 
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of  the  variables  being  measured.    We  have  therefore  utilized  the  highly 
structured  data  col  lection  techniques  of  modern  survey  research  wherever 
possi  b le. 

In  concluding  this  introductory  description  several  points  should 
be  emphasized.    Most  importantly,  the  quality  construct  and  related  survey 
methods  are  not  primarily  oriented  toward  determining  compliance  with 
statutes  or  regulations.    Thus,  some  items  of  interest  to  regulatory 
personnel  are  left  out  of  the  questionnaires,  and  some  concepts  of  similar 
interest  are  not  included  in  the  scales.     For  this  reason  an  item-by- item 
comparison  of  the  survey  instruments  with,  for  example,  Medicare/Medicaid 
skilled  nursing  facility  standards  would  be  in  some  respects  misleading. 
Similarly,  one  cannot  grasp  what  the  system  measures  by  looking  only  at 
the  survey  items.    As  will  be  discussed  in  detail   in  Chapter  5,  items  are 
taken  only  as  indicators  of  traits  or  attributes  measured  by  scales. 

Second,  the  quality  construct  is  a  means  of  scoring  and  reporting 
survey  data  designed  to  maximize  both  the  amount  of  information  gained  and 
the  ease  of  its  interpretation.     A  complete  report  on  a  facility  consists  of 
(I)  a  Facility  Profile  Report  including  criterion  scores,  summary 
scores    and  satisfactions  scores,  and  (2)  a  set  of  Resident  Profile 
Reports,  one  for  each  resident  samp  led,  including  criterion  scores, 
summary  scores    and  matching  scores.    These  measures  and  reports  are 
discussed  in  detail   in  Chapter  2(a)  and  3(d)  respectively. 

A  corollary  to  this,  but  an  important  point  In  Its  own  right.  Is 
that  the  patient  review  instruments  and  construct  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  facility  evaluation  system  rather  than  a  separate  entity.    They  are 
not  tools  for  developing  patient  care  plans  (compare,  for  example. 


Shaughnessy  et  a  1 ,  1968).    To  the  extent  that  the  patient  review  component 
has  applications  outside  the  evaluation  system,  so  much  the  better.    We  are 
especially  interested  in  the  possibility  that  it  can  be  modified  for  use 
with  persons  not  yet  institutionalized  in  order  to  select  the  most 
appropriate  from  among  available  facilities  and/or  home  care  services. 
This  modification  would  have  to  include  measures  of  perceived  needs  and 
preferences  and  measures  of  medication  and  treatment  needs  not  keyed 
to  a  medical  record. 

As  it  stands,  the  Patient  Review  component  can  be  used  to  compare 
the  adequacy  of  an  a  I  ready- i nst i tut i ona I  i zed  person's  placement  in  several 
alternative  long-term  care  facilities.     This  application  could  easily  in- 
clude selection  of  an  appropriate  nursing  home  for  mental   hospital  patients 
being  considered  for  transfer  to  a  long-term  care  facility.     It  could  not, 
however,  compare  placement  in  a  nursing  home  with  continued  maintenance 
in  a  psychiatric  hospital.  .  " 

In  addition,  the  Patient  Review  is  not  diagnosis-oriented  but  is, 
rather,  built  on  the  premise  that  the  long-term  care  resident's  levels 
of  functioning,  measured  on  a  number  of  dimensions,  are  what  shapes  his 
needs  for  care.    An  analogous  point  with  reference  to  the  evaluation  system 
as  a  whole  is  that  It  assesses  "life  and  care"  in  long-term  care  facilities — 
not  just  medical  and  physical  nursing  care. 

Finally,  these  remarks  about  the  role  of  the  Patient  Review 
mechanism  in  the  quality  evaluation  system  should  help  make  clear  the 
relationship  between  quality  evaluation  and  peer  review.    Peer  review 
renders  a  judgment  about  services  delivered  to  an  individual  client  by 
individual  care-givers  on  the  basis  of  examination  of  at  least  the  person's 
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medical  record.      The  focus  is  on  the  necessity,  appropriateness,  and/or 
quality  of  services  rendered  by  specific  physicians  or  nurses.    Our  Patient 
Review  procedure.  In  contrast,  looks  at  the  resident's  needs  for  care — not 
at  the  care  delivered  to  him.    The  Facility  Survey  and  Patient  Reviews 
together  describe  the  quality  of  the  Institution  as  a  whole.  Clearly 
they  reflect  the  aggregated  quality  of  the  work  done  by  individuals, 
but  not  their  performance  as  Individuals. 

In  summary,  then,  our  objectives  were  to: 

(1)  define  quality  of  care  in  the  framework  of  a  rehabilitative  and 
restorative,  rather  than  custodial,  emphasis 

(2)  use  process  evaluation  techniques  to  measure  quality 

(3)  Identify  attributes  of  the  care  process  through  reduction  and 
analysis  of  quantitative  data 

(4)  develop  a  "quality  construct"  through  combined  data  analysis 

and  professional  opinion  on  the  basis  of  the  measurable  attributes 
identified  i 

(5)  measure  quality  attributes  and  Individual  needs  on  relative  rather 

than  absolute  scales  i 

! 

(6)  assess  individuals  in  terms  of  specific  needs  and  in  terms 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  needs  are  met 

(7)  evaluate  facilities  in  terms  of  quality  attributes  and  in  terms 

of  the  extent  to  which  residents'  needs  are  met  by  these  attributes 
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(8)  develop  a  means  of  Interpreting  uni d I  mens lona I  measures  through 
a  hierarchical  set  of  derived  summary  measures 

(9)  maximize  objectivity  through  increasingly  structured  data 
col  lection  procedures,  and 

(10)  build  into  the  system  compatibility  with  automated  information 
systems  for  long-term  care  regulation.       '  • 
The  resulting  quality  evaluation  system  for  long-term  care  has  two 
major  components.    The  first  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Request  for  Proposal 
and  the  contract  under  which  the  work  was  performed,  a  "quality  construct" 
for  long-term  care.    The  second  is  a  set  of  procedures  for  using  this  construct 
to  evaluate  specific  long-term  care  facilities.    These  procedures  include 
questionnaires,  methods  of  administration,  and  instructions  for  scoring. 
Chapter  2  describes  the  quality  construct.  Chapter  3  the  survey  procedures. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
THE  QUALITY  CONSTRUCT 

In  Chapter  I  we  documented  the  practical  need  for  new  methods  for 
qualitative  evaluation  of  health  care  facilities  and  services,  and  the  cur- 
rent shift  of  emphasis  from  structural  evaluation  to  process,  and  where  pos- 
sible,outcome    evaluation.    We  then  sketched  briefly  several  distinctive 
features  of  the  new  methods  developed  in  this  research.    We  postponed  devel- 
oping the  rationale  for  these  features  until  Chapter  5  on  our  technical  ap- 
proach.    We  will   introduce  the  quality  construct  in  this  chapter,  and  survey 
procedures  for  using  this  construct  to  evaluate  long-term  facilities  in  Chap- 
ter 3. 

Section  (a):    Elements  of  the  Construct 

The  heart  of  the  quality  evaluation  system  is  two  sets  of  scaled  mea- 
sures, called  "criteria."    One  set  of  40  scales  measures  the  quality  of  life 
and  care  provided  by  the  facility.    The  other  set  of  28  scales  measures  the 
individual  resident's  needs  for  care. 

Scores  on  these  criterion  scales  are  computed  from  data  collected  dur- 
ing facility  surveys  and  patient  reviews  using  highly  structured  survey  in- 
struments.   Criterion  scores  are  weighted  sums  of  scores  on  individual  ques- 
tionnaire items,  adjusted  to  vary  between  0  and  1.00  with  a  mean  of  .50.* 

*  In  the  more  technical  discussions  of  these  scores  in  Part  B  of  this  report, 
it  will  be  shown  that  scale  scores  can  only  reach  the  extremes  of  0  and 
1.00  under  special  circumstances. 
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High  scores  on  facility  scales  indicate  high  quality;  high  scores  on  resi- 
dent scales  indicate  high  need  --that  is,  low  self-care  ability.    Since  item 
scores  are  normalized  using  sample  estimates  of  population  means  and  vari- 
ances, the  criterion  scores  measure  facility  quality  relative  to  other  faci- 
lities, not  against  an  absolute  standard.     Similarly,  resident  scales  mea- 
sure needs  relative  to  the  needs  of  other  long-term  care  residents.  The 
content  of  all  68  (40  facility  and  28  resident)  scales  is  described  separ- 
ately in  Sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  chapter.    The  actual   item  content  and 
item  weights  for  each  scale  are  documented  in  detail   in  the  specifications 
in  the  Scoring  Manual. 

The  criterion  scales  are  in  turn  the  basis  for  computation  of  four 
other  sets  of  measures.    Two  sets  are  measures  of  facility  characteristics, 
two  of  resident  characteristics.    The  resident  measures  are  (I)  a  set  of 
hierarchically-related  summary  measures  of  need  for  care,  called  "subobjec- 
tive",  "major  objective",  and  "need  index"  scales,  and  (2)  a  set  of  measures, 
called  "matching  scores",  of  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  resident's 
needs  are  met  by  his/her  facility.    The  facility  measures  are  (I)  a  set  of 
h i erarch i ca I  I y^re I ated  summary  measures  of  quality,  called  "subobject i ve", 
"major  objective",  and  "quality  index"  scales,  and  (2)  a  set  of  "satisfaction 
scores",  one  corresponding  to  each  resident- level  matching  score,  constructed 
as  aggregations  across  a  sample  of  the  residents  in  the  facility.    The  fol- 
lowing discussion  describes  the  two  sets  of  resident- 1  eve  I  measures  before 
the  faci  I i ty- leve I  measures,  reversing  the  order  of  presentation  of  other 
material   in  this  report,  in  order  to  clarify  the  dependence  of  satisfaction 
scores  on  matching  scores. 
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The  Resident  Need  Construct 


The  various  summary  measures  derived  from  the  28  resident  scales  com- 
prise a  profile  of  the  resident's  needs  for  care.    The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
file is  to  highlight  the  individual's  particular  areas  of  need  relative  to 
other  long-term  care  residents,  as  well  as  his/her  areas  of  relative  compe- 
tence.    Each  of  the  eight  subobjective  scales  is  a  weighted  sum  of  a  group 
of  criteria;  the  three  major  objectives  are  weighted  sums  of  a  group  of  sub- 
objectives,  and  the  need  index  is  the  unweighted  sum  of  the  major  objectives. 
All  scores  are  adjusted,   like  the  criterion  scores,  to  vary  between  0  and 
1.00  with  a  mean  of  .50.    High  scores  reflect  high  need. 

These  summary  measures  are  shown  in  Exhibit  2.1,  along  with  their  ar- 
rangement in  a  resident  profile.    The  overall  need  index  score  gives  equal 
weight  to  physical  needs,  psychosocial  needs,  and  resident's  perceptions. 
Note  that  the  scale  measuring  satisfaction  with  the  facility  (in  the  Percep- 
tions of  Facility  subobjective)  scores  dissatisfaction  as  high  need.  The 
quality  construct  subdivides  physical  needs  into  three  areas  (subobject i ves ) : 
Basic  Physical  Competence  (hearing,  vision,  mobility,  eating).  Self  Care  Com- 
petence (grooming,  dressing,  hygiene,  and  other  measures),  and  Special  Nurs- 
ing Care  (various  treatments).    Psychosocial  competencies  are  classified  as 
emotional,  social,  verbal  and  spatial.    Definitions  of  the  criterion  scales 
in  each  subobjective  are  given  in  Section  (c).    Weights  assigned  to  criteria 
in  computing  subobjective  scores,  and  weights  assigned  to  subobjecti ves  in 
computing  major  objective  scores,  are  documented  in  the  Scoring  Manual. 

The  remainder  of  the  resident- 1  eve  I  construct  is  the  set  of  matching 
scores.    With  one  exception,  one  such  score  exists  for  each  resident  criter- 
ion scale.     (The  exception  is  criterion  no.  20,  based  on  the  Geriatric  Rat- 
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EXHIBIT  2. I 


RESIDENT  NEED  PROFfLE  MEASURES 


1.  Basic  Physical  Competence 

(4  criterion  scales) 

2.  Self  Care  Competence 

(4  criterion  scales) 

3.  Special  Nursing  Needs 

(4  criterion  scales) 

4.  Emotional  Competence 

(4  cr i  terion  sea  I es) 

5.  Social  Competence 

(5  criterion  scales) 

6.  Verbal  Competence 

(5  criterion  scales) 

7.  Spatial  Competence 

( I  cri  terion  sea  I e) 

8    Perceptions  of  Facility 
( I  criterion  sea le) 


Physica I 

Competence 


Psychosoci  a  I 
Competence 


3.    Resident's  Per- 
ceptions 


Need  Index 
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ing  Scale  ^Plutchik  et  a  1 ,   1970]].)    Each  matching  score  is  a  ratio  measure 
relating  the  resident's  score  on  a  specific  need  criterion  to  the  facility's 
scores  on  a  subset  of  the  quality  criteria  most  relevant  to  meeting  that 
specific  need  of  the  resident.    This  measure  is  constructed  to  vary  between 
0  and  an  upper  bound  of  infinity  in  the  extreme  case  where  the  resident 
scores  near  0  on  the  need  criterion  and  the  need  criterion  and  the  facility 
scores  near  1.00  on  all  the  relevant  quality  criteria.    The  highest  observed 
scores  are  typically  between  2.00  and  5.00.     It  should  be  emphasized  that  a 
score  greater  than  1.00  (or  any  other  number)  does  not  indicate  the  resident 
is  "over-matched"  or  "overp I aced" . 

Facility  criteria  for  matching  were  selected  by  project  staff  judgment- 
ally  rather  than  statistically,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  scales  relating  to 
rehabilitation  and  restorative  care.    They  were  selected  as  measures  of  at- 
tributes judged  most  important  for  meeting  the  needs  of  residents  with  high 
need  scores.    The  actual  facility  criteria  selected  for  construction  of  mat- 
ching scores  are  discussed  in  Section  (d). 

In  addition  to  this  set  of  27  "high  need"  matching  scores,  the  con- 
struct includes  a  set  of  15  "low  need"  matching  scores  corresponding  to  the 
15  criteria  in  the  second  major  objective.  Psychosocial  Competence.  These 
are  based  on  those  facility  criteria  judged  most  important  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  residents  with  low  need  (high  psychosocial  competence).    Each  low 
need  matching  scores  is  a  ratio  measure  relating  1.00  minus  the  need  criter- 
ion score  to  this  second  subset  of  the  facility  criteria. 

All  42  (27  high  need,    15  low  need)  matching  scores  can  be  compared  to 
distribution-dependent  cut-off  points.    Our  cut-off  points,  derived  from 
sample  estimates  of  the  means  and  variances  of  matching  scores  for  the  popu- 
lation of  Illinois  long-term  care  residents,  are  one  standard  deviation 
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below  the  mean.    Thus,  if  a  matching  score  is  normally  distributed  in  the 
population,  approximately  17  per  cent  (one-sixth)  of  all  residents  will  fall 
below  the  cut-off  point.    Skewed  matching  score  distributions  produce  dif- 
ferent percentages  falling  below  the  cut-off  point.    The  selection  of  this 
cut-off  point  definition  is  subjective;  it  should  be  obvious  that  for  some 
research  or  evaluation  purposes  other  definitions  might  be  more  appropriate. 

Taken  together,  the  matching  scores  and  cut-off  points  provide  a  means 
of  assessing  the  relative  degree  to  which  an  individual's  needs  are  met  by 
the  facility  in  which  he  has  been  placed.    Comparison  of  matching  scores  with 
their  cut-off  points  identifies  those  particular  needs  least  satisfied  by  the 
resident's  present  facility.    The  number  of  needs  not  met  at  the  level  estab- 
lished by  the  cut-off  points  is  a  rough  indicator  of  the  overall  match  be- 
tween resident  and  facility.    The  construct  is  amenable  to  expansion  to  allow 
"matching"  of  a  resident  or  potential  resident  with  any  number  of  facilities; 
for  this  purpose  criterion  no.   14,  Satisfaction  with  Facility,  would  not  be 
considered.    A  particular  facility  could  be  said  to  be  a  su i tab  I e  match  if 
no  matching  scores  fall  below  their  respective  cut-off  points. 

The  Faci  I  ity  Cons'truct 

The  set  of  measures  summarizing  the  facility  quality  scores  is  directly 
parallel   in  structure  to  the  resident  need  profile  introduced  above.  This 
facility  quality  profile  is  shown  in  Exhibit  2.2.    Again,  the  quality  index 
gives  equal  weight  to  quality  of  psychosocial  environment,  physical  plant  and 
personal  services,  and  professional  services.    The  psychosocial  environment 
objective  includes  three  subobjectives:    Enriched  Personalized  Environment, 
Staff-Resident  Relationships,  and  Involvement  in  Activities.    These  three 
subobjectives  contain  a  total  of  13  criterion  scales.    The  construct  distin- 
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EXHIBIT  2.2 


FACILITY  QUALITY  PROFILE  MEASURES 


4. 


5. 


Enriched  Personalized  Environment 
(4  criterion  scales) 

Staff-Resident  Relationships 
(5  criterion  scales) 

Involvement  in  Activities 
(4  cri  ter ion  sea  I es) 

Physical  Plant 

(6  criterion  scales) 

Personal  Services 

(4  criterion  scales) 


Psychosocial  Environment 


2.     Physica I  Plant  and 
Personal  Services 


.Qua  I  I ty 
I  ndex 


6.     Administrative  and  Support 
(6  cr  i  ter I  on  sea  I es ) 


7.     Rehabilitative  and  Restorative  Care 
(5  criterion  scales) 


3.     Professional  Services 


Health  Care  Services 
(6  cr  i  ter  i  on  sea  I es ) 
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guishes  personal  services  to  residents  from  professional  health  care  services 
and  includes  the  former  with  physical  plant  conditions  in  the  second  major 
objective.     Professional  Services  includes  general  Health  Care  Services,  Re- 
habilitative and  Restorative  Care,  and  Administrative  and  Support  Services. 
The  weights  assigned  to  crieria  within  subobject i ves,  and  to  subobject i ves 
within  major  objecfives,  are  documented  in  the  detailed  specifications  in  the 
Scoring  Manual.     The  criterion  scales  are  described  generally  in  Section  (b) 
following,  while  specific  documentation  of  their  item  content  is  also  in  the 
Scor  i  ng  Manua I ,  ■  '     ,  • 

The  final  element  in  the  quality  construct  is  the  set  of  42  facility- 
level  satisfaction  scores.    One  satisfaction  score  corresponds  to  each  resi- 
dent-level matching  score,  and  is  simply  the  percentage  of  residents  in  a 
random  sample  from  the  facility's  census  whose  matching  scores  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  cut-off  point.     This  percentage  is  a  rough  indicator  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  facility  meets  its  residents  needs  on  that  particular  dimension. 
The  satisfaction  scores  computed  from  pilot  test  data  and  presented  in  Chap- 
ter 10  are  based  on  random  samples  of   12  residents  in  1 5  of  the  test  facili- 
ties and  on  samples  of  20  residents  in  the  remaining  5  facilities. 

To  summarize  the  proceeding  discussion,  the  quality  construct  consists 

of: 

(1)  40  facility  quality  criterion  scales, 

(2)  a  set  of  summary  facility  profile  measures  grouping  the 
40  criteria  into  8  su bobject i ves,  3  major  objectives  and 
an  overall  quality  index, 

(3)  28  resident  need  criterion  scales, 

(4)  a  set  of  summary  resident  need  profile  measures  grouping 
the  28  criteria  in  8  subobject i ves ,  3  major  objectives 
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and  an  overall  need  index, 

(5)  a  set  of  42  res i dent- I  eve  I  matching  scores,  27  relating 
to  high  needs  on  ail  criteria  and  15  relating  to  low 
needs  on  psychosocial  criteria,  and 

(6)  a  set  of  42  f ac i  i i ty- 1  eve  I  satisfaction  scores,  one  cor- 
responding to  each  matching  score  and  based  on  data  on  a 
random  sample  of  the  facility's  residents. 

Section  (b):     Facility  Quality  Criteria 

The  40  criterion  scales  developed  to  evaluate  facility  qualify  are 
grouped  into  3  major  objectives  representing  primary  componenfs  of  the  insti- 
tutional care  process.     These  are  (I)     T^sychosoc  i  a  I  Environment,   (2)  Physi- 
cal Plant  and  Persona  I  Services,  and  (3)     Professional  Services.     Ttie  follow- 
ing verbal  descriptions  of  the  content  of  each  scale  are  fjrouped  by  those  ma- 
jor objectives  and  by  subobjective  within  each  of  them. 

Psychosocial  Environment 

Psychosocial  aspects  of  the  facility's  environment  are  considered  from 
3  points  of  view  represented  by  3  subobjecti ves.     Itiricliod  Personalized  En- 
vironment refers  to  elements  of  both  the  physical  plant  and  care  program  that 
enhance  personalization  and  individuality,  and  includes  4  criterion  scales. 
Various  aspects  of  the  interpersonal  milieu  (Staf f-Ftesi dent  Relationships) 
are  measured  by  5  scales.     The  final  4  scales  in  this  objective,  grouped 
under   Involvement  in  Activities,  assess  the  availability  and  utilizafion  of 
resources  for  structured  and  unstructured  group  and  individual  activities,  as 
well  as  general  patterns  of  interaction. 

Enriched  Persona  I i  zed  Env i  ronment . — Cr i ter i on  no.  2,  View  from  Windows, 
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takes  the  interest  value  of  the  views  from  areas  of  the  facility  as  an  indi- 
cator of  perceptual  stimulation  offered  by  the  environment.     Criterion  no.  4, 
Personalization  of  Environment,  measures  personalization  in  terms  of  such  in- 
dicators as  variations  in  individual  rooms  and  in  clothing,  the  manner  in 
which  food  is  served,  availability  of  places  i'o  reari,  to  buy  personal  items, 
and  to  be  alone.     Criterion  no.  5,  Building  Complexity,  assigns  low  scores  to 
large,  complex  buildings  with  many  floors  and  high  scores  1"o  buildings  that 
are  easy  for  residents  to  find  their  way  around  in.     Criterion  no.  9,  Order- 
liness/Personal and  Private  Spaces,  j'uxf-aposos  neatness  and  absence  of  clut- 
ter in  public  spaces  with  variahion  and  personalization  of  private  spaces; 
orderliness  of  the  common  areas  combined  with  personalization  of  sleeping 
rooms  generates  a  high  quality  score. 

Staff -Res  i  dent  Re  I  at  ionsh  i  ps . — Criterion  no;  29,  Staff  Tolerance/Soma- 
tic, takes  willingness  of  the  staff  to  tolerate  inabilily  t')  feed  oneself, 
insomnia,    incontinence,  and  somatic  complaints  as  an  indicator  of  supporiive 
relationships.     Criterion  no.  30,  Staff  To  I  eranco/l3ehav  I  or ,  similarly  mea- 
sures staff  attitudes  toward  behavioral  problems  such  as  confusion,  wandering, 
depression,  and  withdrawal.     Crilerion  no.  31,  Staff  Rcjcogn  i  t  i  on ,  measures 
the  willingness  of  staff  to  respond  to  and  reward  residents'  accomplishments. 
Criterion  no.  32,  Residents'  Openness  with  Staff,  measures  the  staff's  per- 
ception of  whether  residents  are  willing  to  speak  openly  and  share  feelings 
with  them.     Criterion  no.  34,  Group  Spirit,  measures  the  surveyors'  and 
staff's  perception  of  willingness  to  initiate  activities,  participation  in 
shared  activities,  and  feeling  of  espr i t . 

Involvement  in  Activities. — Criterion  no.  25,  Activity  Level,  combines 
indicators  of  the  presence  of  facilities  and  equipment  for  activities  with  ob- 
servation of  the  degree  to  which  residents  are  engaged  in  activities.  Criter- 
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ion  no.  27,   informal  Activities,  reflects  the  existence  of  resident  organi- 
zations such  as  committees  and  clubs.     Criterion  no.  28,  Resident  Interaction, 
measures  the  extent  of  conversations,  arguments,  joint  hobby  or  craft  acti- 
vity, and  overall    level  of  interaction  among  residents. 

Physical  Plant  and  Personal  Services 

This  objective  combines  more  or  less  structural  measures  of  the  phy- 
sical plant,  as  these  impinge  on  the  resident's  experience  in  the  facility, 
with  personal  care  services  (as  d  i  st  i  ngu  i  slied  from  professional — medical,  nur- 
sing, social — services).     The  6  criteria  in  the  Physical  Plant  subobjective 
relate  to  such  attributes  as  cleanliness,  odors,   illumination,  and  visual  ap- 
peal.    The  4  criteria  in  the  Personal  Services  subobjective  measure  food  ser- 
vice, personal  care  and  grooming,  and  nursing  staffing  levels. 

Physical  Plant. — Criterion  no.    I  measures  the  adequacy  of  the  illumina- 
tion in  various  areas  of  the  facility.     Criterion  no.  3,  Condition  of  Plant, 
includes  items  reflecting  condition  of  the  building  exterior,   interior  and 
furnishings.     Criterion  no.  6,  Unpleasant  Odors,  takes  account  both  of  odors 
in  various  areas  and  sanitation  practices  affecting  odors.     Criterion  no.  7, 
Cleanliness,   includes  the  floors,  walls,  and  furnishings  in  each  of  several 
areas.     Criterion  no.  8,  Maintenance  Practices,   includes  items  on  janitorial 
and  laundry  practices.     Criterion  no.  24,  General  Attractiveness,  includes 
size  and  attractiveness  of  the  grounds,  overall  pleasantness  of  the  interior, 
and  residents'  grooming  and  clothing. 

Personal  Services.— Criterion  no.    II,  Attractiveness  of  Food  Service, 
includes  currency  of  menus,  nutritional  value  of  menus,  and  food  preparation 
methods.     Criterion  no.. 12,  Cleanliness  of  Food  Service,   includes  cleanliness 
of  dining  areas  and  furnishings  and  attractiveness  of  the  food  served..  Cri- 
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terion  no.   14,  Residents'  Grooming  and  Personal  Care,  reflects  surveyors' 
ratings  of  the  residents'  grooming,  hygiene  and  clothing.     Criterion  no.  15, 
Nursing  Service  Staffing  Levels,  scores  numbers  of  full  time  R.N.s,  L.P.N.s 
and  aides  as  percentages  of  number  of  licensed  beds. 

Professional  Services 

The  6  criteria  grouped  under  Administrative  and  Support  Services  all  in- 
dicate the  availability  of  services  that  directly  or  indirectly  support 
patient  care.     These  encompass  specific  disciplines  such  as  pharmacy  and  den- 
tal services  as  well  as  inservice  programs,  administrative  policies,  and 
patient  records.     Another  5  scales  evaluate  rehabilitative  and  restorative 
aspects  of  care  on  dimensions  such  as  use  of  outside  resources,  direct  evi- 
dence of  restorative  nursing  practices,  and  indirect  evidence  of  the  rehab- 
ilitation program  in  patient  records.     The  Health  Care  Services  subobjective 
includes  6  criteria  reflecting  the  kind  and  amount  of  direct  health  care. 
These  services  include  professional  staffing,  policies  and  standards,  medi- 
cation practices,  and  the  like. 

Administrative  and  Support. — Criterion  no.   10,  Dietary  Personnel,  re- 
flects the  number,  food  handling  practices,  and  inservice  experience  of  diet- 
ary personnel.     Criterion  no.   19,  Pharmacy  Facilities,  measures  the  avail- 
ability of  pharmacy  facilities  and  personnel.     Criterion  no.  35,   I nserv i ce/Use 
of  Professional  Resources,   indicates  medical,  dental,  dietary,  rehabilitation 
and  occupational  therapy  contributions  to  the  inservice  program.  Criterion 
no.  6,   I nserv i ce/For  All  Staff,  reflects  the  scope  of  the  inservice  program 
in  terms  of  the  various  occupational  categories  for  which  there  are  either 
orientation  or  continuing  educational  programs  or  both.     Criterion  39,  Admin- 
istrative Resources,   includes  items  on  transfer  agreements,  job  descriptions. 
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procedure  manuals  and  posted  disaster  plans.  Criterion  40,  Patient  Records, 
evaluates  a  sample  of  charts  in  terms  of  physician's  and  nurse's  entries  and 
also  reflects  medical  records  staffing. 

Rehabilitative  and  Restorative  Care. — Criterion  no.   17,  Restorative 
Nursing  Practice,  finds  evidence  of  restorative  care  in  nur'.es'  notes,  parti- 
cipation of  rehabilitation  personnel   in  inservice,  observed  evidence  of  en- 
couragement of  patients  to  care  for  themselves  and  to  participate  in  activi- 
ties, and  evidence  that  nursing  personnel   use  their  training  in  transfer,  body 
positioning,  bowel  and  bladder,  and  other  restorative  techniques.  Criterion 
no.  22,  Documentation  of  Restorative  Caro,  reflects  detail  of  documentation 
in  the  nursing  care  plan,  physician's  notes,  physical  therapist's  notes,  and 
other  records.     Criterion  no.  23,  Use  of  Programmatic  Resources,  reflects  ac- 
cess to  clergy,  utilization  of  crafts  and  activities  programs,  and  other 
means,  to  maintain  maximum  levels  of  functioning,     Crittirion  no.  "53,  Encour- 
agement of  Resident  Activify,   includes  items  reflecting  the  staff's  role  in 
fostering  patient  activities  of  various  kinds,  both  structured  and  informal. 
Criterion  no.  38,  Community  Resources,   includes  items  on  welfare  agencies, 
volunteers,  clergy,  and  patient  participation  in  activities  outside  the  home. 

Health  Care  Services.— Criterion  no.    13,  Medical  and  Professional  Sup- 
porting Staff,   includes  the  level  of  involvement  of  activity  tlierapists  and 
speech  therapists  and  the  presence  of  a  medical  staff  and  agreements  for  lab- 
oratory and  podiatry  services.     Criterion  no.    \6,  Nursing  Supervision,  exam- 
ines the  credentials  of  those  in  charge  of  various  shifts  and  of  individual 
floors  or  units.    Criterion  no.   18,  Nursing  Policies,  measures  general  super- 
vision, documentation  of  and  adherence  to  procedures,  and  assignment  of  only 
nursing  duties  to  nursing  personnel.     Criterion  no.  20,  Medications/Practices, 
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takes  account  of  who  has  access  to  medications,  who  administers  them,  and  ad- 
herence to  standards  for  verbal  orders,  etc.    Criterion  no.  21,  Medications/ 
Safety,  reflects  the  security  of  storage,   labelling,  separation  of  internal 
and  external  medications,  and  other  indicators  of  safe  medication  practices. 
Criterion  no.  37,  Professionalism  of  Staff,  reflects  various  aspects  of  staff 
organization  and  credentials  from  the  medical  staff  down  to  the  job  assign- 
ments  of  on-line  personnel. 

Section  (c):     Resident  Need  Criteria 

Of  the  28  scales  developed  to  assess  the  needs  of  individual  residents, 
12  relate  to  physical  needs  and  15  to  psychosocial  needs.  The  remaining  seal 
is  a  measure  of  subjective  satisfaction  with  the  facility.  The  following  ver 
ba I  descriptions  group  iho  28  criteria  inio  8  subobject i ves  and  in  turn  group 
these  into  the  three  major  objectives.  Physical  Competence,  Psychosocial  Com- 
petence and  Resident's  F'ercept ions. 

Physical  Competence  '•' 

Basic  Physical  Competence. — The  first  subobjeci' i ve  includes  4  criteria 
measuring  hearing  (criterion  no.  8),  vision  (criterion  no.  9),  mobility  (cri- 
terion no.  24)  and  eating  (criterion  no.  25). 

Self-Care  Competence. — The  second  subobjective  includes  4  criteria. 
Criterion  no.  2,  Self-Care/Grooming,   is  based  on  the  surveyor's  direct  obser- 
vation of  the  patient's  neatness  and  cleanliness.     Criterion  no.  3,  Changes 
in  Physical  Status,  refers  to  whether  the  resident's  ability  to  care  for  him- 
self has  declined  since  admission.     Criterion  no.  26,  Self-Care/General, 
refers  to  ability  to  dress  oneself  and  perform  routine  morning  care.  Criter- 
ion no.  20,  the  Geriatric  Rating  Scale,   (Plutchik  et  al,   1970)   is  a  more  gen- 
eral measure  of  self-sufficiency  and  acceptable  behavior. 
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Special  Nursing  Needs. — Criterion,  no.  5  measures  need  for  treatment  for 
decubiti,  criterion  no.  6  orders  for  catheterization,  and  criterion  no.  7 
the  resident's  continence.     Criterion  no.  27,  General  Nursing  Care,  includes 
a  large  number  of  other  needs  such  as  medications,  dressings,  oxygen,  etc., 
based  on  physician's  orders. 

Psychosocial  Competence 

Emot i ona I  Competence . — Criterion  no.  4,  Changes  in  Mental  Status,  re- 
flects whether  the  resident  has  improved  or  deteriorated  since  admission. 
Criterion  no.    12,  Night-Time  Behavior,  measures  insomnia  and  wandering  at 
night.     Criterion  no.   13,  Antisocial  Behavior,   includes  verbal  and  physical 
abuse  of  others.     Criterion  no.    15,  Need  for  Psychiatric  Care,   is  based  on  the 
presence  of  a  functional  psychiatric  diagnosis,  and  on  need  for  supervision  by 
staff. 

Social  Competence. — Five  areas  of  psychosocial   functioning  that  influ- 
ence social   interaction  are  assessed,  some  using  standard  psychological  tests. 
These  are  verbal  commun i caf i on ,  expressive  language,  receptive  language,  sit- 
uational memory,  and  social  judgment.     Criterion  no.   I,  Communication  Skills, 
is  based  on  direct  observation  of  the  resident's  ability  to  express  himself 
verbally.     Criterion  no.    10,  Memory  Span,   is  a  test  of  ability  to  remember  a 
set  of  familiar  objects  (Wells  and  Ruesch,   1945).     Criterion  no.   II,  Social 
Interaction,   is  based  on  several  observed  behaviors  such  as  joining  in  games 
and  conversations  and  having  friends.     Criterion  no.   16,  Situational  Memory, 
is  based  on  orientation  to  place  and  time  (from  Wechsler,   1945).  Criterion 
no.    19,  Social  Judgment,   is  based  on  the  picture  absurdities  test,  which  has 
been  shown  to  reflect  indirecfly  judgment  I  0  SOC  I  9  I   S  Ituatlons  (Terman  and 
Merrill,  I960). 
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Verbal  Competence. — Criterion  no.    17,  Verbal  Competence,   is  a  standard 
sentence  completion  test  used  as  a  measure  of  expressive  language  (Schuell, 
1965).     Criterion  no.  21,  Object  Identification,   is  the  first  part  of  the  mem- 
ory span  for  objects  test,  used  as  a  measure  of  receptive  language.  Criteria 
no.  22  and  23,  Digit  Span/Forward  and  Digit  Span/Backward,  are  from  the  stan- 
dard digit  span  test.     Criterion  no.  28  is  an  estimate  of  verbal  intelligence 
derived  originally  by  regressing  scores  on  three  other  criteria  on  the  Pea- 
body  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (Dunn,   1971).       ■  ■ 

Spatial  Competence. — Criferion  no.   18,  Spatial  Orientation,   is  the 
right-left  discrimination  test  used  to  measure  the  resident's  orientation  in 
physical  space  (Benton,   1959).     This  is  a  variable  affecting  skill    in  dress- 
ing, finding  one's  way  around,  and  social  Interaction. 

Resident's  Perceptions 

At  present  the  resident  need  construct  includes  one  scale  measuring  the 
resident's  satisfaction  with  the  facility  in  which  he  presently  resides. 
This  is  Criterion  no.   14,  Satisfaction  with  Facility,  and  includes  items  on 
activities,  medical  and  nursing  care,  and  overall  satisfaction. 

Section  (d):     Matching  Score  Definitions 

For  each  resident  need  criterion,  facility  criteria  were  selected  which 
satisfy  this  resident  need.     Each  of  these  facility  criteria  is  weighted  as 
having  primary,  secondary  or  tertiary  importance. 

Some  facility  criteria  were  significant  for  meeting  a  majority  of  re- 
sident's physical  and  psycho-social  needs.     Therefore,  some  of  the  same  faci- 
lity scales  were  matched  with  many  of  the  resident  criteria  (for  example,  the 
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inservice,  rehabilitation  and  staffing  level  scales).     Other  facility  cri- 
teria were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  unique  relationship  to  a  specific 
resident  need  criterion.     All  matching  scores  can  be  considered  in  relation 
to  primary  as  well  as  secondary  and  tertiary  prevention.    That  is,  a  number 
of  facility  attributes  are  important  in  preventing  additional  complications 
associated  with  present  physical  or  psychosocial  problems  as  well  as  provi- 
ding rehabilitative  or  restorative  care  for  chronic  conditions.     A  brief 
verbal  description  of  each  matching  score  is  presented  here.     Specific  docu- 
mentation of  the  facility  criteria  used  and  their  weights  is  given  in  the 
Scor i  ng  Manua  i . 

Physical  Competence 

Basic  Physical  Competence. — Facility  criteria  important  for  meeting  the 
the  need  measured  by  criti:)rion  no.  8,  Hearing,  encompass  psychosocial  milieu 
characteristics  which  decrease  behaviors  associated  with  hearing  deficits 
such  as  withdrawal  and  paranoid  symptoms-     Significant  milieu  attributes 
are  staff  attitudes  (especially  toward  somatic  complaints),   resources  which 
increase  self-esteem  (personalization),   inieraction  (community,  activiiy  pro- 
grams) and  staff  inservice  programs. 

Facility  criteria  matched  with  resident  cri  I'orion  no.  9,  Vision,  !ncl>;d'-^ 
social  environmental  attributes  that  facilitate  and  motivate  the  resident  wi  Ih 
impaired  vision  to  maneuver  in  the  environment.     Such  criteria  include: 
adequate  illumination,  external  views,  orderliness  of  private  and  personal 
spaces,  structured  activities,  staff  inservice  programs  and  community  re- 
sources. 

Facility  criteria  for  meeting  needs  associated  with  loss  of  mobility, 
criterion  no.  24,  consist  of  physical  and  psychosocial  environmental  quali- 
ties that  facilitate  and  encourage  residents  with  mobility  problems  to 
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ambulate.  These  criteria  are:  building  complexity,  neatness,  personali- 
zation, restorative  care,  staff  tolerance  for  somatic  complaints,  program 
resources  and  activities. 

Facility  criteria  related  to  criterion  no.  25,  Eating,   include  en- 
vironmental elements  that  are  important  in  meeting  needs  related  to  bio- 
logical and  psychosocial  aspects  of  nutritional   intake.     Criteria  include 
the  following:     staff  attitudes  toward  somatic  complaints,  general  and 
dietary  staff  levels  (which  can  be  important  in  the  quality  of  attention 
given  to  this  need  for  residents  who  may  require  such  special  attention), 
restorative  care  and  inservice  programs. 

Self-Care  Competence. — Facility  criteria  for  both  criterion  no,  2 
Self  Caro/Groomi ng,  and  criterion  no.  26,  Self  Care/Ccnera I ,  are  focused 
on  onv  i  rontnenta  I  characteristics  that  provide  physical  and  psychosocial  re- 
sources (which  reflect  attitudes  and  policies)  for  rosidenfs  that  have  spe- 
cial needs  in  the  above  area(s)  and  therefore  may  re(]uire  special  assist- 
ance.    Environmental  attributes  include  personal  services  for  personal  care 
and  grooming,  staffing  levels  and  staff  inservice  programs. 

Facility  criteria  considered  in  relation  to  criterion  no.  3,  Change 
in  Physical  Status,   include  those  which  are  important  for  improving  nega- 
tive physical  changes  and  preventing  such  future  changes.     These  criteria 
include  medical  and  nursing  staffs,  restorative  and  rehabilitation  resour- 
ces and  care,  and  other  resources  for  patient  programs  and  activities. 

Special  Nursing  Needs. — AM  four  of  the  criteria  in  the  1"h  i  rd  subob- 
jective.  Special  Nursing  Needs,  are  discussed  together  since  tliey  represent 
needs  which  require  similar  environmental   resources  (medical  and  support 
staffs,   inservice,  administrative  service).     Nursing  care,  supervision  and 
policies  is  the  essential  environmental  component  in  meeting  the  above  needs 
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since  nursing  staff  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  continuity  of  care 
in  relation  to  the  physical  and  rehabilitative  aspects  of  caro. 
Psychosocial  Competence 

All    15  criteria  in  the  second  major  objective.  Psychosocial  Compotr;nc(j, 
are  considered  together  for  f)ijrposes  of  conr;truct  i  ng  fhr;se  rnriiching  scores. 
The  first  set  is  based  on  facilify  criteria  mo<-,  t  ro  Invent  to  mec'ting  Ihc 
needs  of  psychosoc  ia  il  y  impaired  i  n(J  i  v  i  dua  I  s ,  1tiat  is  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I with  higli 
need  scores.     These  reflect  componenl's  of   fhe  milieu  tfuii   pr(;serve  an(J 
strengthen  the  resident's  physical  and  psycliosoc  i  a  I    ititr^jrity.  S[i(;cific 
physical  attributes  include  IMumi  nation  and  building  (X)mp  I  ex  i  I  y ;  eXfjm[)los  of 
psychosocial  characteristics  are  personalization,  program  rescMircc;',  and  ac- 
tivities.    Administrative  resources  and  policies  (staff  inc]  levels  and  si'aff 
attitudes)  are  also  inclufJed  tiecauso  tfiey  influence  the  way  tho  ,:it:jr;vo  envi- 
ronmental attributes  and  concep  I  s  are  o[)erationa  I  i  zed. 

The  second  set  of  m.afching  scores  is  based  on  faci  I  i  ly  char-;jfrtf;ri  ;>t  i  cs 
affecting  the  facility's  ability  to  f)rovide  an  environmoni"  conducive  to  sa  1- 
isfying  other  residents  witli  "low  need"  (unimpaired  psycfiosoci.il  funcj  ion- 
ing).     It  is  assumed  ihat  all  persons  (including  those  with  only  physical 
disabilities)  have  psychosocial  needs  in  an  institutional  settinfj  anti  make 
demands  on  environmental   resources.     It  would  be  less  appropr I rjfe,   in  cf)n- 
trast,  to  match  facility  characteristics  with  "low  need"  in  relation  to  phy- 
sical problems,  since  only  the  physically  impaired  reguire  specialized  en- 
vironments.    Residents  with  "low"  psychosocial   needs,  however,  reguire  such 
things  as  more  structured  activity  programs,  and  staff  with  special   l^inds  of 
expertise.     Facility  criteria  measuring  activities,  staff-resident  relation- 
ships, perceptual  stimulation,  and  community  resources,  are  used  to  construcf 
these  "low  need"  matching  scores. 
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Residents  Perceptions 

The  resident's  overall  satisfaction  with  the  home  was  matched  with 
selected  physical  and  psychosocial   facility  attributes.     Most  of  them  relate 
to  general  environmental  qualities  which  our  society  identifies  with  comfort, 
care  and  humane  treatment.     Examples,  include  external  and  internal  physical 
building  conditions  (cleanliness,  attractiveness),  food  (which  is  frequently 
used  to  differentiate  "institutional"  from  "home"  living),  activities  ( i n- 
forma I --wh i ch  can  be  more  personalized)  and  staff  (especially  number  of  pro- 
fessional staff). 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
SURVEY  PROCEDURES  AND  SCORING 

We  have,   in  the  previous  chapter,  described  in  a  summary  fashion  the 
various  components  of  the  quality  construct.     In  this  chapter  we  will  bring 
these  components  together  with  data  collection  and  scoring  procedures  to 
complete  our  picture  of  the  evaluation  system  as  a  whole.     We  will  discuss 
the  data  collection  procedures  in  general,  surveyor  training,  facility  or- 
ientation, and  the  process  of  scoring  the  survey  data. 

The  survey  instruments  incorporate  those  items  that  survived  the  sta- 
tistical reduction  of  the  initial  data  base.     li'  sliould  l;e  noted,  however, 
that  not  all  the  items  of  information  ct^l  looted  on  facilities  and  residents 
are  included  in  one  or  more  scales.     Certriin  material   is  included  for 
teaching  purposes.     This  is  based  on  the  idea  that  measurement  of  an  envi- 
ronment has  a  reactive  effect  on  that  environment  (see,  for  example,  Webb 
et  a  1 ,   1966).     Specifically,  facility  admi  n  i  stra  (-ors  will  respond  to  what 
they  perceive  surveyors  to  be  looking  for  and  measuring  i)y  chrjnging  their 
program  planning.     For  this  reason,  organizations  doing  quality  evaluations 
should  feel  some  responsibility  for  the  potential   impac+  on  ilie  facility  of 
their  data  collection  procedures  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  structure 
their  procedures  accordingly.     Certain  other  material   is  included  with  a 
view  toward  further  development  of  the  quality  construct  based  on  future 
data  analysis  (see  Chapter  II). 
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Section  (a): 


General  Procedures 


A  quality  evaluation  survey  of  any  given  facility  consists  of  admin- 
istration of  a  Facility  Survey  and  review  of  a  random  sample  of  four  resi- 
dents.    It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  four  Patient  Reviews  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Facility  Survey.     Any  number  of  additional  Patient  Reviews 
can  be  done  independently  of  the  Facility  Survey  procedure  and  included  in 
the  scoring  to  insure  the  statistical  reliability  of  the  sample.  Additional 
residents  for  review  should  be  selected  randomly.     To  complete  the  assessment, 
two  surveyors  spend  one  day  each  in  the  facility.     They  require  an  estimated 
6  man-hours  of  staff  time  (divided  among  as  many  as  13  staff  members)  and  an 
estimated  2  man-hours  of  residents'  time  (from  4  residents). 

The  Facility  Survey  consists  of  four  sections: 

I.     Administrators  Report:     a  form  to  bo  filled  out  by  a 
responsible  official  of  the  facility 
II.     Surveyor's  Observations:     a  form  to  be  filled  out  by 
each  surveyor;  the  surveyor's  responses  to  each  item 
are  summed  to  produce  the  facility's  item  score 
III.     Staff  interview:     each  surveyor  interviews  one  staff 
member  directly  involved  in  patient  care;  again,  the 
responses  are  summed  for  each  item 
IV.     Staff  Survey:     a  short  questionnaire  filled  out  by  a 

random  sample  of  four  or  more  on-line  staff;   item  scores 
for  the  facility  are  the  means  of  the  scores  of  indivi- 
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dual  respondents.^ 

Each  Patient  Review  consists  of  three  sections: 

I.     Resident  Interview:     an  interview  including  psychological 
testing,  attitude  questions  and  surveyor's  observations 
II.     Medical  Record  Information:     a  form  filled  out  by  the  sur- 
veyor from  the  resident's  records 
III.     Staff  Interview:     an  interview  conducted  with  an  on-line 

staff  member  familiar  with  the  resident's  condition,  needs 
and  behavior 

Each  surveyor  is  responsible  for  review  of  two  residents  and  for  com- 
pletion of  Sections  M  and  III  of  the  Facility  Survey.     The  two  surveyors 
share  responsibility  for  assisting  staff  with  Sections  1  and  IV  of  the  Faci- 
lity Survey  as  necessary.    The  surveyors  should  be  registered  nurses  with 
at  least  two  weeks  of  training  in  the  evaluation  methods.     Surveyor  train- 
ing is  described  in  the  following  section  of  this  chapter. 

Selection  of  the  patients  to  be  reviewed  is  random.     Residents  on  the 
census  who  for  any  reason  are  not  available  for  review  at  some  time  during 
the  survey  (tor  example,  on  a  day  leave)  are  replaced  by  drawing  an  addi- 
tional name.     Residents  who,  as  a  matter  of  conscious  choice,  refuse  when 
asked  to  participate  are  also  to  be  replaced.     This  does  not,  however,  refer 


^     In  addition  to  these  scores  reflecting  the  central  tendency  of  staff  atti 
tudes  in  the  facility,  a  second  set  of  items  can  be  generated  measuring  the 
extent  to  which  the  four  staff  agree  with  each  other  in  responding  to  the 
item.    This  measure  is  the  mean  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  differences  be 
tween  the  responses  of  individual  staff  members;   it  is  analogous  to  a  stan- 
dard deviation,  but  more  appropriate  to  our  purpose.    Our  data  analysis  in- 
cluded efforts  to  derive  scales  from  this  second  set  of  scores  to  measure^ 
consistency  of  staff  attitudes  toward  various  aspects  of  the  facility's  mill 
and  program,  but  such  scales  are  not  included  in  the  present  version  of  the 
quality  construct.    See  Chapter  9  (b). 
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to  residents  found  to  be  too  confused  to  give  their  consent;  these  are  test- 
ed as  far  as  is  possible. 

Ideally,  staff  respondents  for  Sections  Ml  and   IV  of  the  Facility 
Survey  should  be  selected  at  random  from  those  on  duty  the  day  of  the  sur- 
vey.    Our  procedure  is  as  follows.     The  administrator  is  asked  ahead  of 
time  to  have  available  a  staff  roster  (as  well  as  a  patient  census  list). 
At  the  time  they  select  the  four  residents  for  review,  the  surveyors  sample 
names  from  the  staff  roster  until  they  have  six  who  are  (I)     in  nursing 
service,  not  counting  the  director,  and  (2)    on  duty  that  day.  Permission 
is  obtained  from  the  supervisors  of  the  first  two  to  participate  in  the 
ha  If -hour  interview,  and  for  the  remaining  four  to  take  10  to  15  minutes 
to  fill  out  a  form.     Should  permission  be  denied  a  specific  individual  be- 
cause of  workload  considerations,  a  replacement  name  is  sampled.  Facility 
administrators  are  briefed  in  advance  on  the  procedure,  so  that  it  does 
not  become  time-consuming. 

Staff  are  selected  for  interviews  about  the  residents  being  reviewed 
(Section  I  I  I  of  the  Patient  Review)  on  the  basis  of  direct  knowledge  of  the 
resident.     Since  the  instrument  measures  resident  rather  than  staff  or  gen- 
eral  facility  characteristics,  no  consideration  need  be  given  to  the  "rep- 
resentativeness" of  these  staff.     What  is  important  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  patient. 

Section  (b):     Surveyor  Training 

♦ 

A  two-week  surveyor  training  program  has  been  developed  to  provide 
surveyors  with  information  and  practice  they  need  to  assure  consistency  in 
judgmental  decisions  involved  in  data  collection  and  to  maximize  the  re- 
liability and  validity  of  the  data  collected.     The  program  of  instruction 
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has  two  major  themes:     (I)    orientation  to  long-term  care  issues,  and  (2) 
process-oriented  survey  procedures  and  techniques.    These  themes  provide 
a  base  upon  which  surveyor  trainees  can  develop  the  observational,  inter- 
viewing and  testing  skills  necessary  for  high  quality  survey  work. 
The  specific  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

(1)  To  provide  for  the  surveyors  a  brief  orientation  to  the 
aging  process  and  how  social  health  care  should  differ  for 
older  individuals. 

(2)  To  identify  for  the  surveyors  the  differences  between  long- 
term  care  and  acute  care. 

(3)  To  provide  time  for  the  surveyors  for  a  reorientation  to 
distributive  nursing  concepts  and  public  health  concepts 
of  food  handling,  sanitation,  and  cleanliness. 

(4)  To  identify  for  the  surveyors  factors  of  the  physical 
environment  that  influence  life  and  care  beyond  adequate 
hotel  services,  personal  care,  and  medical  care. 

(5)  To  develop  and/or  improve  observational  skills  of  the 
surveyors  through  the  use  of  structured  observations. 

(6)  To  develop  and/or  improve  survey  interviewing  skills  using 
structured  questionnaires. 

(7)  To  develop  the  skills  of  the  surveyors  to  administer  the 
tests  for  cognitive  functioning  with  a  minimum  of  distortion. 

(8)  To  supervise  data  collection  by  the  surveyors  during  simu- 
lated and  practice  data  collection  experience. 

A  syl labus  for  a  two  week  course  designed  around  these  purposes  and 
objectives  is  included  in  the  Draft  Surveyor's  Manual  as  the  final  portion 
of  the  Manual.     The  discussion  below  is  based  on  this  syllabus. 
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This  course  should  be  taught  by  someone  who,  minimal !y,  (I)    has  ex- 
tensive long-term  care  experience,  (2)    has  taken  the  same  course  previous- 
ly, and  (3)     has  sufficient  experience  performing  the  actual  surveys  to  be 
completely  comfortable  with  the  methods.     If  needed  in  particular  instances, 
this  person  should  draw  on  expertise  in  survey  research  interviewing  and  in 
psychological  testing  on  a  consulting  basis. 

\  . 

Surveyor  Qualifications  and  Recruitment 

Surveyors  should  be  licensed  Registered  Nurses  preferably  with  bacca- 
laureate degrees.     Individuals  with  experience  in  Public  Health  nursing  and/ 
or  long-term  care  should  be  preferred.     Warmth,  tact,  the  ability  to  solve 
problems  and  to  think  on  one's  feet,  and  the  maturity  to  tolerate  well  the 
experience  of  working  in  facilities  ranging  from  splendid  to  wretched,  are 
personal  qualities  equally  as  important  as  education  and  experience.  In 
addition,  some  previous  research  and/or  interviewing  experience  is  helpful 
but  not  necessary. 

Our  experience  in  the  course  of  development  of  the  survey  evaluation 
system  has  been  that  extremely  qualified  nurses,  some  with  preparation  at 
the  graduate  level,  can  be  recruited  on  a  temporary  (six  weeks  to  two 
months)  basis  without  difficulty.    One  excellent  source  of  surveyors  should 
be  students  in  graduate- 1  eve  I  nursing  programs.    Our  experience  using  clas- 
sified ads  in  a  large  metropolitan  area  has  been  very  positive.    Our  tem- 
porary field  staff  were  paid  slightly  less  than  the  going  rate  for  perma- 
nent hospital  nursing  staff  with  the  same  background. 

Orientation  to  Long-Term  Care  Issues  - 

By  the  use  of  assigned  readings,  daily  discussion  and  question  ses- 
sions, and  Immediate  applicability  through  using  the  survey  instruments  the 
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trainee  can  be  oriented  to  issues  in  long-term  care. 

The  project  staff's  definition  of  long-term  care  used  for  this  train- 
ing program  is  that  it  is  more  than  being  confined  to  a  specific  geogra- 
phic place  for  an  extensive  duration  of  time,  but  that  it  is  "continuing 
professional    involvement  over  time"  (Tobin,   1973a).     It  must  follow  that 
life  and  care  in  a  facility  subscribing  to  the  first  definition  is  differ- 
ent than  life  and  care  in  one  that  proposes  to  follow  the  second.     As  the 
protocols  were  designed  with  the  latter  concept  in  mind  the  items  to  be  an- 
swered focused  on  elements  of  long-term  care  that  support  the  second  mean- 
ing. 

Items  in  the  scheduled  and  structured  observations  and  interviews 
all    lead  toward  a  discernment  of  whether  or  not  a  long-term  care  facility 

makes  an  attempt  to  consciously  manage  "  daily  life  through  creating, 

supporting,  developing,  and  restoring  the  appropriate  life-style  of  the 
resident  in  the  direction  of  personal  and  social  autonomy"  (American  Hos- 
pital Association,  1971:5). 

Long-term  care  has  come  to  be  identified  with  caring  for  the  infirm 
aged.     Related  to  this  is  the  widespread  idea  that  only  "custodial  care" 
should  be  provided  for  aged  individuals.     They  are  old  and,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  can  or  need  be  done  until  death  removes  them  from  the  world. 
However,  presently  there  is  much  evidence  that  suitable  programs,  sche- 
dules, and  rehabilitation  techniques  can  restore  and/or  maintain  at  an  op- 
timal   level  the  physical  and  psychological  functions  of  an  older  impaired 
person.     Evidence  of  such  attempts  in  the  long-term  care  facility's  pro- 
gramming and  daily  life  are  what  is  evaluated  by  the  protocols.     At  issue, 
also,,  is  the  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  agency  staff  of  how  the  aging 
process  uniquely  changes  the  soc i a  I -hea I th  care  needs  of  each  of  the  In- 
dividuals residing  in  the  facility.     It  is  around  these  issues  and  related 
concepts  that  the  discussions  with  the  surveyor  trainees  should  be  oriented 
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to  provide  a  commonality  of  approach  to  the  task  of  data  collection. 

Instruction  in  Survey  Procedures 

Surveyor's  Observations. — The  protocols  developed  for  this  project  are 
best  taught  through  actual  use  in  a  real  setting.     This  presents  some  prob- 
lems for  the  agency  used  as  a  training  site,  the  surveyor-trainees,  and  for 
the  instructor. 

An  agency  administrator  who  agrees  to  allow  his  agency  to  act  as  an 
area  for  surveyor  training  probably  feels  secure  as  to  what  the  trainees 
will  observe  there.     This  is  a  self-image  that  is  invaluable  to  the  instruc- 
tor for  it  assures  a  minimum  amount  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration.    It  does  not,  however,  assure  the  cooperation  of  the  rest  of 
the  staff.     They  often  feel  that  the  trainees  are  only  one  more  time-con- 
suming interaction  which  may  turn  out  to  have  unpleasant  results  unless 
they,  the  staff,  are  very  careful.     Also  residents  can  respond  in  the  same 
cautious,  anxious  way  and  for  a  group  of  trainees  unsure  of  their  skills, 
this  can  lead  to  a  poor  learning  experience. 

This  problem  is  best  resolved  through  using  an  agency  where  the  per- 
sonnel have  a  trust  relationship  with  the  instructor  and/or  some  member  of 
the  project  staff  and  where  the  agency  staff  are  familiar  with  research  and 
survey  projects.     Such  long-term  care  facilities  do  exist,  but  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  work  in  such  an  atmosphere,  then  the  instructor  must  be  prepar- 
ed to  formulate  a  brief  but  comprehensive  orientation  program  and  constant- 
ly be  available  to  "trouble  shoot"  as  minor  problems  arise.     In  one  agency 
where  several  projects  had  trained  field  staff,  we  discovered  that  while  the 
trainees  were  "using  the  front  stairs"  to  tour  and  work  on  a  practice  ses- 
sion survey,  the  residents  and  staff  were  "using  the  back  stairs"  into  the 
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administrator's  office  to  validate  the  trainees'  credentials.     Quick  coop- 
erative action  on  the  part  of  the  administrator  and  the  instructor  prevent- 
ed unnecessary  concern  on  the  part  of  the  residents  and  staff  in  that  faci- 
lity. 

Another  problem  is  the  need  for  the  surveyor  trainees  to  be  made 
aware  on  a  conscious  level  how  they  holistically  respond  and  ihen  rjrlapt  to 
their    perceptions  of  the  environment.  ' 

Other  useful  techniques  for  teaching  the  facility  survey  are  careful 
item-by-item  discussion  of  possible  ambiguities  and  coding  problems,  rele- 
vant readings,  class  discussion,  and  supervised  practice  sessions.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  results  of  practice  data  collection  is  especially  important. 
After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  trainees'  backgrounds,  the  insfructor  can 
select  the  appropriate  mix  of  these  techniques.     In  addition,  ho  or  she 
should  be  more  or  less  continuously  available  to  the  trainees  during  their 
practice  work. 

Survey  Interviewing. — The  task  of  teaching  the  techniques  of  inter- 
viewing is  best  done  through  (I)     careful  orientation  to  the  survey  proto- 
cols,  (2)  ex-tensive  role  playing,   (3)     item-by-item  question  and  discussion 
sessions,  and  (4)     supervised  practice. 

In  addition,  the  surveyors  must  learn  the  use  of  preceded,  structur- 
ed interview  questions,  non-leading  probes,  and  how  to  follow  rather  com- 
plex "skip  instructions"  (Weinberg,   1971).     Even  more  important  Is  an  ex- 
planation of  techniques  for  establishing  confidence  and  trust. 

An  analysis  of  the  techniques  used  by  the  nurses  in  their  nursing 
practice  can  indicate  what  needs  to  be  emphasized.     Among  our  own  field 
staff  one  surveyor  trainee  had  used  almost  exclusively  non-directive  inter- 
viewing techniques  in  her  nursing  practice.     Her  tendency  early  in  the 
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training  sessions  to  reflect  with  almost  every  question  became  a  standing 
joke.  This  technique,  useful  in  nursing  practice,  is  not  useful  for  sur- 
vey interviewing  and  with  the  help  of  her  classmates,  the  instructor,  and 
a  consultant  she  rapidly  overcame  the  problem. 

Psychological  Testing. — Careful  orientation  and  supervised  practice 
are  required  to  develop  the  surveyor  trainee's  ability  to  administer  the 
psychological  testing  portion  of  the  Patient  Review.     Essentially  two  as- 
pects need  to  be  stressed  during  the  training.     They  are  (I)     the  ability 
to  provide  a  constant  and  consistent  administration  of  the  tests,  and  (2) 
the  ability  to  do  this  without  becoming  dull  and  subsequently  alienating 
the  respondents.     These  two  problems  are  constant  throughout  the  training 
sessions  and  are  alleviated  by  creative  role  play  and  practice  the  testing 
of  "real"  long-term  care  clients. 

The  tendency  to  change  the  administration  of  the  tests  to  favor  the 
respondents'  performance  seems  inherent  in  every  new  member  of  the  field 
staff  and  seems  best  discouraged  by  repeated  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a 
true  patient  profile,  not  what  the  surveyor  thinks  is  true  about    the  i nd i 
vidual  he  or  she  is  testing.     Boredom  experienced  by  the  field  staff  with 
the  repetition  of  the  testing  materials  is  also  a  recurring  problem.  We 
found  that  short.   Intense  training  sessions  alternated  with  practice  of  ob 
servation  and  interviewing  skills  needed  for  the  rest  of  the  survey  worked 
well  to  solve  this  dilemma. 

The  moment  at  which  each  member  of  the  field  staff  feels  secure  in 
his/her  own  testing  skills  varies,  but  it  is  an  achievable  goal  within  the 
two  week  training  period. 

Objectivity  During  a  Survey 

An  issue  during  field  staff  orientation  is  the  development  of  an 
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objective  stance  relative  to  interacting  with  residents,  facility  person- 
nel, and  the  facility  as  a  whole.     To  the  project  staff's  delight  it  was 
discovered  during  the  training  sessions  that  the  field  staff's  nursing  cur- 
ricula had  done  an  excellent  job  in  preparing  these  nurses  to  be  "change 
agents".     This  is  a  superb  point  of  view  for  a  nurse  practitioner  who  is  res- 
ponsible for  professional  nursing  interventions  on  behalf  of  his/her  pa- 
tient-clients.    It  is  a  disturbing  point  of  view  for  a  team  of  surveyors 
working  as  surveyors  in  a  facility  that  barely  meets  standards  for  human 
habitation. 

To  overcome  this  "bias"  the  surveyors  need  to  clearly  understand 
that  they  are  surveying — not  carrying  out  a  nursing  intervention.     This  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  instructor.     Statements  such  as  the 
following  two  must  be  made  time  and  time  again.  ' 

Some  of  the  residents  you  will  meet  are  severely  impaired. 
Some  will  revolt  you,  some  will  elicit  pity  from  you.     It  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  you  be  able  to  withdraw  yourself  emotion- 
ally from  the  situation.     Your  job  is  to  gather  data,  not  to  im- 
prove the  life  situation  of  the  resident.     You  are  there  for  30 
minutes.     Leave  intervention  to  the  permanent  staff.     Be  kind  and 
polite  but  not  personally  involved. 

Some  of  the  facilities  you  will  visit  will  apa  I  I  you.     It  is 
necessary  that  you  remain  polite,  kind  and  objective.     Do  not  got 
enmeshed  in  current  on-going  internal  political  situations  tfiat 
may  be  happening  around  you.     Do  not  comment  on  what  you  see, 
hear,  smel I  and  feel  to  the  staff  and/or  the  residents.  Leave 
this  feedback  for  the  survey  reports  and  for  other  project  staff. 
Attempt  to  be  as  non-disruptive  to  the  agency  as  possible  and 
thank  anyone  who  offers  to  help,  and/or  who  assists  you  in  any 
way.     Again,  be  kind,  polite,  but  not  personally  Involved. 


How  to  Draw  a  Random  Sample 

To  be  able  to  carry  out  the  survey  the  trainees  must  learn  the  follow- 
ing procedures  for  obtaining  a  random  sample  of  the  residents  and  facility 
staff. 
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The  procedure  for  drawing  a  random  sample  of  the  residents  will  re- 
quire the  surveyor  to  carry  with  him  a  random  number  table  and  to  obtain  a 
resident  census  list  from  the  facility's  liaison  person.     If  a  sample  of 
residents  is  desired,  N  random  numbers  must  be  taken  from  the  random  num- 
ber table.     Starting  at  any  point  in  the  table,  move  down  the  columns  or 
across  the  rows,  marking  down  each  random  number  that  is  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  total  census  that  day.     If  the  census  is  a  2  digit  number  (for  ex- 
ample, 95),  then  two  digit  random  numbers  should  be  used  (e.g.,  the  last 
two  digits  of  each  entry  in  the  table),   if  it  is  a  three  digit  number,  then 
select  from  3  digit  random  numbers.     Continue  selecting  numbers  from  the 
table  until  N  unrepeated  random  numbers  have  been  obtained.     Retain  this 
group  of  numbers  and  obtain  additional  random  numbers  to  be  used  (in  the  or- 
der drawn)   if  some  of  the  initial  sample  of  residents  must  be  replaced. 
Using  the  first  group  of  random  numbers,  select  the  initial  resident  sample 
from  the  census  list.     For  convenience  in  matching  numbers  to  names  it  is 
advisable  to  number  the  residents  by  5's  (see  Exhibit  3.1).     Starting  with 
the  first  resident  in  the  list,  find  the  names  of  the  residents  matching  the 
N  initial  random  numbers  drawn  and  list  these  names  (e.g.,   if  51   is  one  of 
the  random  numbers,  the  51st  name  in  the  census  list  would  be  selected). 
Assign  resident  I.D.  numbers  from  I  to  N  to  these  names  and  use  these  resi- 
dents for  the  survey.     If  for  any  reason  a  resident  must  be  replaced,  use 
the  additional   random  numbers  (in  the  order  drawn)  to  select  additional  names 
from  the  census  list.     These  replacements  should  be  given  the  I.D.  number  of 
the  resident  they  are  replacing. 

The  procedure  for  drawing  a  random  sample  of  the  facility  staff  is  very 
similar  to  that  used  in  sampling  the  residents.     Obtain  a  staff  roster  from 
the  liaison  person  and  count  the  number  of  nursing  staff  on  duty  that  day. 
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EXHIBIT  3. I 
PROCEDURE  FOR  RANDOM  SAMPLE  (EXAMPLE) 


Greml ey,  E[ i  zabeth 
Greenwalt,  Otto 
Grimes,  Grace 

50      Har  i  ng,   I vah 
^^^^TTl'ey ,  ^^^^^^ 
Herold,  Edith 
Ho  I  I i  nger,  A I  ma 

55      Hudson,  Esther 
Hults,  Harriet 

I rv  i  ng ,  Grace 

Jordan,  Carrie 

King,  Edna 
60      King,  Bertha 

Kl eckner.  Pear  I 
Knauer,  Hazel 
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If  the  number  is  less  than  six,   increase  the  number  of  departments  consi- 
dered until  the  number  of  staff  is  greater  than  six.    The  departments  add- 
ed should  be  activities,  social  service,  housekeeping,  dietary,  and  main- 
tenance,  in  that  order.     If  the  number  of  nursing  staff  on  duty  is  exactly 
six,  these  six  staff  members  will  be  the  staff  sample.     If  the  number  of 
staff  to  be  considered  is  greater  than  six,  a  random  sample  of  six  must  be 
selected.     Select  six  unrepeated  random  numbers  from  the  random  number  table, 
such  that  number  of  digits  considered  and  the  largest  number  selected  corres- 
pond to  the  number  of  staff  from  which  the  sample  is  being  drawn  (e.g.,  if 
7  is  one  of  the  six  random  numbers,  select  the  7th  name  on  the  staff  roster). 
Use  the  two  employees  whose  sequential  numbers  were  selected  first  for  the 
Staff  Interview  (Section  III)  and  the  other  four  for  the  survey  questionnaire 
(Section  IV). 

Section  (c):     Facility  Orientation 

To  minimize  the  stress  and  disruption  that  can  occur  during  such  sur- 
veys, the  following  steps  should  be  taken  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
veyors.    The  agency  should  be  notified  of  date  of  survey  and  time  of  arri- 
val of  the  surveyors.     Section  I  of  the  Facility  Survey  (the  Administra- 
tor's Report)  should  be  mailed  to  the  administrator.     The  facility  should 
name  as  a  liaison  person  someone  who  can  assist  the  surveyors  by  providing 
a  current  census  list,  staff  roster,  and  access  to  the  personnel  records  of 
dietary  employees.    The  liaison  person  should  also  be  sure  that  the  Admin- 
istrator's Report  is  finished  by  the  end  of  the  day  of  the  survey.  In 
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addition,  the  entire  facility  staff  should  be  oriented  to  the  nature  of  the 
survey;  a  memo  like  one  of  those  in  Appendix  B  could  be  distributed  with 
paychecks. 

The  administrator  may  designate  himself  or  any  other  individual  as 
liaison  person.    Usually  the  director  of  nursing  or  activities  director  is 
designated.     The  following  guidelines  should  be  reviewed  with  the  liaison 
before  the  survey. 

(1)  The  liaison  person's  responsibility  is  to  meet  the  surveyors 
when  they  arrive,   introduce  them  to  the  staff  and  facility 
and  assist  in  the  scheduling  of  the  interviews  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  questionnaires  to  randomly  selected  staff. 

(2)  It  is  helpful,  if  after  the  two  interviewers  are  determined 
by  the  surveyors,  the  liaison  person  contacts  each  person's 
immediate  supervisor  and  arranges  with  him/her  a  time  when 

the  employee  will  be  able  to  spend  a  half  hour  with  a  surveyor. 
If  for  some  reason  a  specific  individual  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  half  hour  another  name  will  be  selected  at  random. 
The  liaison  person  should  then  contact  this  new  person's  su- 
pervisor. 

(3)  The  liaison  person  should  help  to  distribute  the  question- 
naires to  the  four  additional   randomly  selected  employees  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day  so  that  they  will  have  the  entire 
shift  to  fill  them  out. 

(4)  The  liaison  person  should  be  available  from  time  to  time 
over  the  day  to  assist  the  surveyors  should  the  need  arise. 

(5)  Communications  surrounding  the  survey  should  be  directed 
through  liaison  person  to  the  surveyors  and  from  the  surveyor 
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.  V  -..>  \'         to  agency  personnel  when  possible. 

Section  (d):     Scoring  and  Report  Generation 

The  best  way  to  explicate  the  relationships  among  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  survey  evaluation  system  is  to  trace  the  steps  in  processing 
the  data  from  a  survey.     Exhibit  3.2  diagrams  the  scoring  routines  in  a 
simplified  way.     A  more  detailed  diagram  is  presented  in  the  Scoring  Man- 
ual.    For  the  sake  of  clarity  only  two  patient  reviews  are  shown  in  the 
diagram,  while  in  principle  any  number  can  be  included.     From  each  major 
component  of  the  survey  (top  row  of  boxes)  a  file  of  item  scores  is  con- 
structed.    Criterion  scores  are  in  turn  computed  from  them.     The  facility 
criteria  are  entered  into  the  computation  of  subobjecti ve,  major  objective 
and  index  scores  (moving  down  the  left-hand  column)  all  of  which  are  pre- 
sented in  a  Facility  Profile  Report  (lower  left-hand  box).  Criterion 
scores  on  each  resident  similarly  generate  summary  scores  on  that  patient. 
In  addition,  they  are  entered  into  calculation  of  matching  scores  for  that 
resident  by  comparison  with  the  facility  quality  criteria.     Note  that  input 
into  the  "matching  scores"  box  for  each  resident  consists  of  his  own  need 
scores  and  the  facility's  quality  scores.     The  set  of  matching  scores  for 
each  patient  is  included  in  his/her  profile  report.     The  matching  scores  are 
also  aggregated  across  all  residents  sampled  in  that  facility  to  generate 
measures  of  the  extent  to  which  each  resident  need  is  met  by  the  facility. 
These  measures,  the  satisfaction  scores,  are  expressed  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages of  patients  whose  needs  are  met  at  a  specified  level.     The  facility  pro- 
file report,  then,   includes  one  satisfaction  score  corresponding  to  each 
matching  score.  ■  • 

Possible  formats  for  the  profile  reports  are  shown  in  Exhibits  3.3  and 
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3.4.    These  are  the  formats  used  to  present  our  pilot  test  data  in  Appen- 
dices F  and  G.     Exhibit  3.3,  which  appears  on  two  pages,  is  the  Facility 
Profile  Report.    The  first  page  gives  the  criterion  scale  scores  and  the 
hierarchy  of  summary  measures,  as  well  as  identifying  information  about  the 
facility.    The  second  page  gives  satisfaction  scores  (percentages  of  pa- 
tients whose  needs  are  met  at  or  above  a  given  cut-off  point).     It  also 
lists  the  residents  reviewed  in  that  facility  and  the  dates  of  the  reviews. 

A  rather  detailed  discussion  of  a  procedure  for  interpreting  a  Faci- 
lity Profile  Report  is  included  as  part  of  Appendix  E-2.    This  text  was 
distributed  to  administrators  of  the  20  pilot  test  facilities  along  with 
profile  reports  for  their  own  facilities  and  is  aimed  at  the  user  of  survey 
results  who  has  little  or  no  statistical  training. 

The  Resident  Profile  Report  (Exhibit  3.4)  is  similar  in  structure  to 
the  first  page  of  the  Facility  Profile,  except  that  it  includes  the  resi- 
dent's matching  scores  adjacent  to  his  need  scores  on  the  resident  critei — 
ion  scales,  rather  than  on  a  separate  page.    The  Resident  Profile  also  in- 
cludes a  report  of  the  information  used  by  the  Illinois  Departments  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Public  Aid  to  place  patients  by  level  of  care  and  to  set 
Medicaid  reimbursement  rates.     For  a  discussion  of  the  rationale  for  col- 
lecting this  data  and  procedures  used  to  score  it,  see  Chapter  7(b). 

The  identification  data  provided  at  the  top  of  both  facility  and  resi- 
dent profile  reports  can  be  quite  flexible.     In  many  research  applications 
(including  our  own  presentation  of  data),  for  example,  this  information 
would  not  include  names  of  facilities  or  residents  for  reasons  of  confiden- 
tiality.    The  survey  protocols  could  readily  be  modified  to  include  on  a 
face  sheet  whatever  identification  data  was  required.    (Questions  on  the  face 
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sheet  would  not  be  given  item  numbers,  nor  included  in  calculation  of  scale 
scores.  •  . 

A  computer  program  for  scoring  survey  results  and  producing  profile  n 
ports  is  yet  to  be  developed.    Such  a  program  should  have  the  capability  of 
scoring  each  new  facility,  in  terms  of  a  set  of  preexisting  norms,  and  also  c 
accumulating  data  over  time  for  periodic  updating  of  the  norms. 

Section  (e):    Guide  to  Use  of  System  Specifications 

This  chapter  is  intended  only  as  an  introduction  to  the  survey  eval- 
uation system,  not  as  a  guide  to  its  implementation.     System  specifications 
detailed  enough  to  be  useful  to  the  potential  user  are  given  in  two  separ- 
ate documents,  a  Draft  Surveyor's  Manual  and  a  Scoring  Manual.     These  are 
bound  in  this  report  after  the  text  and  before  the  appendices. 

The  Surveyor's  Manual   includes  rather  detailed  item-by-item  specifi- 
cations, covering  such  topics  as  definitions  of  terms,  procedures  for  mak- 
ing structured  observations,  and  instructions  for  recording  and  coding  res- 
ponses.   Although  these  specifications  should  be  available  to  surveyors  at 
all  times,  they  need  to  learn  them  in  some  detail    in  the  course  of  their 
training.     The  questionnaires  themselves  are  included  as  part  of  the  manual. 

The  Scoring  Manual    includes  computational  formulas  as  well  as  the 
formal  documentation  of  the  quality  construct — the  item  content  of  the 
scales,  organization  of  the  scales  into  summary  measures,  matching  score 
definitions,  and  so  on.    The  construct  includes  2  sets  of  norms  necessary 
for  scoring.    These  are  means  and  standard  deviations  of  item  scores  need- 
ed in  the  calculation  of  criterion  scores,  and  the  cut-off  points  used  to 
"flag"   low  matching  scores  and  to  compute  a  facility's  satisfaction  scores. 
The  only  values  of  these  norms  available  to  us  are  those  calculated  from 
our  data  on  a  non-random  sample  of  20  nursing  homes  in  Illinois,  and  on  ran- 
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dom  samples  totaling  280  residents  in  these  20  homes.    Although  these  values 
for  the  norms  are  included  in  the  manual,  great  care  would  be  required  to 
apply  them  to  other  data  and  interpret  the  results.    The  option  exists,  for 
any  potential  user,  of  deriving  these  norms  for  scoring  from  his  own  sample 
data.     This  point  is  also  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  11(a)  outlining 
recommendations  for  further  work.       ■  •  .■ 

Although  these  system  specifications  are  presented  more  or  less  in 
the  form  of  user's  manuals,  we  should  emphasize  that  the  system  itself  is 
now  rather  delicately  balanced  on  the  brink  between  dovolopmont  and  imple- 
mentation.    We  are  certain  that  the  results  of  we  I  I -performed  survey  work 
will  be  useful.     Even  so,  areas  clearly  exist  in  which  further  development 
work  might  profitably  be  undertaken. 

We  make  no  claims,  however,  that  anyone  can  perform  the  necessary 
survey  work  well  with  only  this  chapter  on  survey  procedures  and  surveyor 
training  to  go  on.    We  have  learned,  for  example,  that  surveyor  experience 
is  an  important  factor  in  item  reliability.     (The  training,  as  a  result, 
emphasizes  on-site  practice  in  a  cooperating  facility  as  well  as  role-play- 
ing.)   We  have  also  learned  that  there  is  an  irreducible  human  factor  in 
teaching  nurse-surveyors  to  overcome  mind-sets  and  first  impressions  well 
enough  to  produce  objective  data.     In  this  regard,   it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  surveyors  learn  to  be  conscious  of  and  not  overly  influenced  by 
the  impression  made  by  the  facility  as  they  first  walk  in  the  door.  Linn 
(1973)  documents  very  clearly  the  tendency  of  expert  opinions  and  subjec- 
tive assessments  of  nursing  homes  to  be  heavily  influenced  by  a  few  charac- 
teristics— most  notably  odor.     Learning  not  to  respond  to  such  character- 
istics in  the  process  of  scoring  many  other  attributes  requires  not  only 
experience  but  skillful  training,   including  simulated  data  collection  exper- 
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iences  and  experiential  exercises  often  tailor-made  for  the  individual 
trainee. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
SURVEY  OF  PREVIOUS  WORK 


Section  (a):  Introduction 

■  The  technical  approach  to  be  reviewed  in  Chapter  5  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  new  scales  to  measure  components  of  quality  should  be  deriv- 
ed from  quantitative  analysis  of  data  collected  with  existing  instruments. 
We  thought  it  important,  first,  to  build  new  work  on  previous  accomplish- 
ments so  that  knowledge  in  the  field  is  cumulative.     Second,  we  realized 
that  the  components  of  quality  identified  by  our  statistical  analysis 
would  depend  in  part  on  the  content  of  the  items  entered  into  that  analy- 
sis.   We  wanted  these  items  to  reflect  existing  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  what  is  important  in  long-term  care. 

Our  approach  also  called  for  collection  of  data  on  both  facilities 
and  their  residents.  The  faci  I i ty- 1  eve  I  data  would  generate  measures  of 
quality  of  fife  and  care  as  a  process  and  would  include  structural  char- 
acteristics insofar  as  these  are  correlates,  or  indicators,  of  the  pro- 
cess of  care  delivery.  The  res i dent- 1  eve  I  data  would  generate  measures 
of  the  needs  of  individuals — the  demands  they  place  on  the  institutional 
environment  and  the  care  process. 

We  assumed,  then,  that  protocols  appropriate  for  collecting  both 
facility  and  resident  data  could  be  selected  from  a  substantial  number  of 
existing  instruments.    As  might  be  expected,  however,  instruments  pre- 
viously created  for  specific  purposes  and  often  within  specific  con- 
straints did  not  necessarily  meet  our  requirements.     It  also  became  ap- 
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parent  that  measurement  in  the  nascent  science  of  gerontology  is  often 
rather  primitive.    Although  interest  in  research  in  the  related  fields  of 
aging  and  long-term  care  is  now  growing  rapidly,  previous  work  in  these 
two  fields  alone  proved  not  to  be  an  adequate  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

In  order  to  find  instruments  and  literature  relevant  to  some  of  our 
concerns  we  had  to  turn  to  other  fields.     Long-term  care  is  of  interest, 
for  example,  to  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  long-term  institutionalization  of  mental  patients.     As  a' result  we  drew 
(as  have  others)  on  some  psychological  materials.     We  also  looked  at  lit- 
erature on  acute  care  In  general  hospitals,  since  many  techniques  for  as- 
sessing both  quality  of  nursing  care  and  patient  status  have  been  developed 
In  hospital  settings.     One  obvious  problem  with  materials  from  both  areas 
is  that  score  distributions  are  often  unknown  for  geriatric  or  long-term 
care  facility  populations.     Another  Is  that  different  Interview  techniques 
and  test  situations  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  collection  of  valid  data 
on  elderly  respondents. 

In  our  review  of  work  In  related  fields  we  uncovered  four  broad  ap- 
proaches to^health  care  evaluation.     Since  comparison  of  these  orientations 
provides  the  framework  for  our  discussion  of  facility  evaluation  methods 
below,  we  will  do  no  more  than  name  them  here.     Two  are  Institution-centered 
and  might  be  cal  led  the  standards  model  and  the  soc i a  I -eco I og i ca I  model .  The 
first  cigrresponds  to  what  is  generally  called  structural  evaluation.  The 
second  atiN^fs  to  look  at  the  environment  of  a  facility  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Its  N:npact  on  the  Individual   resident  and  his  interaction  with  It, 
and  is  p rocess^-or I ented .     Two  other  approaches  are  client-centered  and  might 
be  cal  led  the  mevdlcal  or  peer  review  model  and  the  nursing  or  care  process 
modej_.     Both  are  forms  of  process  rather  than  structural  or  outcome  evalu- 
ation.      .  . 
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The  original  research  design  emphasized  measurement  of  care  as  a 
process  rather  than  measurement  of  the  structural  preconditions  of  qual- 
ity.   The  latter  is  the  basis  for  existing  regulatory  assessment  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  for  accreditation  standards  as  well.    Out  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  process-oriented  and  structure-oriented  evaluation 
grew  a  preliminary  framework  for  classifying  evaluative  criteria.  Pro- 
cess-oriented assessment  was  divided  into  psychosocial  and  phys ica I -med i - 
cal  components.    A  third  area  seemed  to  require  a  separate,  structure- 
oriented  category.     It  was  apparent,  both  from  literature  and  from  obser- 
vations of  staff  members  familiar  with  health  care  settings  in  general, 
that  the  existence  of  policies  concerning  patient  care  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean  that  they  are  carried  out.    We  wanted  to  establish  a  relation- 
ship between  stated  policies  and  activities  following  from  these  policies 

This  outline  of  types  of  criteria,  which  initially  seemed  to  be  the 
best  approach  to  the  task  at  hand,  was  revised  and  elaborated  as  the  re- 
search progressed,  eventually  resulting  in  the  final  set  of  objectives, 
subobjecti ves,  and  criteria  in  the  quality  construct.     Encouragingly,  the 
three  facility  major  objectives  in  the  final  quality  construct  correspond 
rather  closely  to  these  three  preliminary  categories.    The  concept  of 
quality  of  psychosocial  environment  and  care  emerged  intact.     The  second 
major  objective.  Physical  Plant  and  Personal  Services,  corresponds  to  phy 
s ica I -med i ca I  assessment,  and  the  remaining  major  objective.  Professional 
Services,  to  the  organ i zat iona I -po I  i cy  category.     In  the  case  of  the 
third,  the  fact  that  the  fit  between  the  original  and  later  conceptuali- 
zation is  not  as  good  reflects  the  process  orientation  of  the  new  con- 
struct and  survey  methods. 

The  various  methods  of  patient  assessment  relevant  to  our  task  of 
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measuring  individual  needs  are,  obviously,  closely  related  to  the  client- 
centered  forms  of  quality  eva  I  uat  ion— especi  a  I  I  y  to  the  care  process  model- 
but  have  different  objectives.     Quas i -d i agnost i c  assessment  objectives  in- 
clude decisions  regarding  placement  and  formulation  of  nursing  care  plans. 
Other  objectives  include  outcome  evalution  of  individual  treatment  and  of 
institutional  programs,  as  well  as  basic  research.    Our  own  planned  use  of 
data  on  residents  did  not  fit  very  neatly  into  any  of  these  categories, 
although  it  comes  closest  to  "decisions  regarding  placement."    The  impact 
of  this  observation  will  become  clear  In  the  last  section  of  this  chapter 
as  we  refer  to  the  variety  of  existing  assessment  protocols  we  reviewed. 

The  survey  of  previous  work  that  follows  is  organized  around  the  dis- 
tinctions briefly  introduced  above.  It  by  no  means  exhausts  the  literature 
on  measurement  of  either  facility  or  resident  characteristics.     Rather  It 

focuses  on  the  materials  that  shaped  our  approach  to  the  measurement  of 
quality  of  long'-term  care  facilities  and  the  assessment  of  the  needs  of 
their  residents.     It  also  refers  to  a  few  related  studies  that  became  avail- 
able after  we  began  to  collect  data.     Facility  evaluation  and  patient  as- 
sessment are  discussed  separately. 

Section  (b):     Facility  Evaluation 

Since  Donabedian   (1966,   1969)  proposed  the  classification  of  approaches 
to  measuring  quality  of  care  as  structural,  process  or  outcome  evaluations, 
reviews  of  measurement  techniques  have  generally  adopted  this  three-part  typo- 
logy.    Initially  formulated  as  a  way  of  talking  about  medical  care — in  other 
words,  the  performance  of  individual  physicians — it  has  been  applied  increas- 
ingly to  health  care  more  broadly  defined.     Long-term  care,  however,  takes 
place  in  institutions  and  includes  more  than  the  performance  of  tasks  by  in- 
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dividual  care-givers.    Therefore  another  fundamental  distinction  should  be 
made  between  evaluation  methods  that  look  at  the  institutional  source  of 
care  and  those  that  look  at  the  individual  recipient  of  care. 

Institution-centered  methods  can  be  either  structural,  based  on  what 
we  have  called  a  standards  model,  or  process  evaluations,  based  on  a  so- 
cial-ecological model.     Client-centered  methods  are  almost  necessarily  pro- 
cess-oriented, but  have  been  developed  in  two  different  areas,  medicine  and 
nursing,  resulting  in  two  different  kinds  of  emphasis.     In  medicine  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  peer  review  model  with  two  distinctive  features.  First, 
review  is  based  solely  on  the  medical  record.     Second,   it  is  conducted  by 
other  physicians.     In  nursing  the  result  has  been  a  care  process  model  un- 
der which  the  delivery  of  care  is  usually  observed  directly.  Although 
these  observations  are  generally  made  and  interpreted  by  other  nurses,  this 
is  not  a  necessary  feature  of  the  model  to  the  extent  that  physician  review 
of  physician  performance  is  a  defining  characteristic  of  the  peer  review 
mode  I . 

Standards  Model  - 

The  standards  model   is  the  one  traditionally  employed  by  licensing, 
certification  and  accreditation  bodies  to  determine  whether  individual  or 
organizational  care-givers  are  equipped  to  provide  acceptable  care.  The 
most  important  sets  of  standards  for  long-term  care  facilities  have  for 
some  time  been  the  Medicare  Conditions  of  Participation  and  the  Medicaid 
certification  standards.    Since  our  review  of  these  standards,  documented 
in  some  detail   in  Appendix  A,  the  two  sets  have  been  revised  and  merged  in- 
to a  single  set  of  standards  for  skilled  nursing  facilities  and  intermed- 
iate care  facilities.    The  only  other  nationally-recognized  set  of  stan- 
dards of  comparable  scope  and  detail  has  been  the  accreditation  survey  for 
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long-term  care  facilities  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals (1958).     A  less  detailed  set  of  standards  was  developed  earlier  by 
the  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging  (1966)  for  the  "social 
components  of  care."    This  effort  to  base  accreditation  on  a  combination 
of  process  and  purely  structural  characteristics  reflects  the  shift  in 
long-term  care  from  custodial  to  therapeutic  orientations  as  well  as  a  pre- 
liminary effort  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  the  standards  model.  JCAH 
drew  on  this  work  In  formulating  its  own  accreditation  standards,  which  re- 
flect more  process  components  than  federal  certification  requirements  but 
measure  them  at  a  very  general   level.    One  critic  has  charged  that  the  new- 
ly merged  Med i care/Med ica i d  standards  similarly  "replace  many  specific 
standards  with  hard-to-enf orce  generalities"  (Jacoby,  1974:15). 

The  line  between  structural  and  process  evaluation  is  occasionally 
very  thin.     Greenwald  and  Linn  (1971)  and  Linn  (!973),  for  example,  used 
as  a  measure  of  quality  a  7i-item    Nursing  Home  Rating  Scale  with  these  7 
subscales:     records,  services,  meals,  administrative  policies,  personnel 
practices,  physical  plant,  and  safety.     Five  of  the  7  dimensions  signifi- 
cantly predicted  a  totally  subjective  rating  made  by  6  social  workers 
(Linn,   1973).    On  the  other  hand,  compliance  with  purely  structural  licens- 
ing standards  has  been  taken  as  proxy  indicator  of  quality  (Levey  et  al, 
1973).  \ 

The  us3  of  structural  standards  as  indicators  of  quality  of  care  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  correlations  between  the  two.     In  one  study  (Kos- 
berg  1972;  Kosberg  and  Tobin  1972)  measures  were  constructed  of  four  types  of 
treatment  resources  in  214  Chicago-area  facilities:     nurse  staffing  pattern, 
professional  staff  characteristics,  records  and  facilities,  and  medical  and 
therapeutic  personnel.     These  resources  fall   in  the  grey  area  between 
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structural  and  process  characteristics.    A  factor  analysis  of  36  organiza- 
tional variables  revealed  3  dimensions,  all  strongly  correlated  v/ith  an 
overall  "resource  score"  summarizing  the  four  resource  variables.  These 
factors  were  (I)  "organizational  system"  (size,  ownership,  number  of  li- 
censure categories,  association  memberships),  (2)    "social  service  system" 
(number  of  private-pay  patients,  high  rates,  non-urban  location,  high 
median  income  of  location,  number  of  self  referrals),  and  (3)     "health  ser- 
vice system"  (number  of  admissions  from  hospitals,  number  referred  by  phy- 
sicians, number  supported  by  Medicare).     The  correlations  with  treatment 
resources  ranged  from  .30  to  .61.    Kosberg's  "resource  score"  is  at  best 
a  proxy  measure  of  whether  resources  are  used  to  provide  care  but  his  find- 
ings do  suggest  the  existence  of  some  correlation  between  structure  and 
quality.     Another  relevant  study  in  this  regard  is  Gottesman  (1974). 

Our  approach  to  structural  criteria  was  to  attempt  to  use  them  as  in- 
dicators of  various  aspects  of  quality.     (The  basis  for  this  approach  is 
spelled  out  in  detail   in  Chapter  5.)    We  were  therefore  interested  in  those 
aspects  of  structure  that  directly  influence  or  reflect  philosophy,  resi- 
dent-staff interactions,  and  the  delivery  of  care.     In  this  light  proce- 
dures, personnel  policies,  staffing,  and  medical  records,  for  example,  ap- 
peared relatively  more  important  and  compliance  with  building  and  fire 
codes  relatively  less  so.    We  reviewed  both  the  JCAH  accreditation  survey 
and  the  Medicare  Conditions  of  Participation  for  possible  use  to  collect 
our  initial  data  base.    We  selected  the  JCAH  instrument  because  of  its 
greater  emphasis  on  implementation  of  policies  and  procedures  as  compared 
with  Medicare's  greater  emphasis  on  technical,  detailed  standards.     A  com- 
parison of  the  entire  initial  data  base  with  Medicare  standards,  however, 
showed  that  the  former  included  items  corresponding  to  everything  in  the 
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latter  that  had  clear  implications  for  a  process  evaluation  (see  Appendix 
A). 

Socia l-Ecoloqica I  Model 

The  literature  on  institutionalization  thoroughly  documents  the  fact 
that  every  aspect  of  the  institutional  environment  influences  behavior  and 
can  contribute  to  (or  detract  from)  the  therapeutic  goals  of  patient  care. 
The  negative  impact  of  a  custodial  milieu  on  psychiatric  patients  is  well 
illustrated  by  Goffman's  (1965)  classic  work.    A  whole  psychotherapeutic 
orientation,  milieu  therapy,  has  grown  up  around  emphasis  on  the  positive 
impact  of  supportive  interpersonal  relationships  and  a  host  of  other  fac- 
tors making  up  the  psychiatric  or  long-term  care  patient's  total  environ- 
ment.   As  is  typical  of  theoretical  developments  in  the  social  and  behavior- 
al sciences,  however,  development  of  measures  of  independent  and  dependent 
variables — in  this  case,  ways  to  measure  the  relative  therapeutic  efficacy 
of  patient  care  units — has  lagged  behind  development  of  the  theory. 

Most  research  on  the  environmental  aspects  of  long-term  institution- 
alization has  focused  on  psychiatric  facilities.     Among  the  many  aspects 
of  this  work 'that  could  be  cited  perhaps  the  most  influential    is  that  of 
Cummings  and  Cummings  (1953).    Although  institutionalized  psychiatric  pa- 
tients have  a  different  range  of  problems  and  needs  than  residents  of  long- 
term  care  facilities  (notwithstanding  some  overlap),  data  from  the  field 
of  social  psychiatry  serves  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  the  psychosocial 
milieu  and  to  delineate  some  important  variables.     Long-term  care  profes- 
sionals are,   in  fact,  beginning  to  emphasize  the  therapeutic  potential  of 
the  environment  and  to  utilize  the  principles  of  milieu  therapy  in  restora- 
tive care  of  the  aged  and  chronically  ill   (Kramer  and  Kramer,   1967;  Carp, 
1967;  Miller,   1966).    This  trend  is  part  of  the  larger  movement  away  from 
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custodia I  ism  (for  example,  Leeds  and  Shore,  1964;  Jacobs,   1966;  American 
Hospital  Association,  1971). 

Recognition  of  the  impact  of  environmental  variables  on  treatment 
outcomes  is  growing  in  the  long-term  care  literature.    To  select  one  exam- 
ple almost  arbitrarily,  there  is  evidence  that  age-i ntegrated  wards  have 
a  beneficial    impact  on  elderly  patients  when  compared  with  age-segregated 
ones  (Kahana  and  Kahana^   1970a,   1970b).    One  study  documenting  the  effect 
of  the  overall  "quality"  of  their  environments  on  aged  patients  was  con- 
ducted by  Lieberman  and  associates  (1969).     They  hypothesized  that  a  num- 
ber of  environmental  characteristics  would  be  associated  with  successful 
adaptation  of  long-term  geriatric  patients  discharged  to  long-term  care 
facilities  from  mental   hospitals.     They  found  strong  associations  between 
milieu  characteristics  and  outcome  measures  of  patient  status  across  a 
sample  of  26  long-term  care  facilities.     Patient  decline  was  greatest 
among  patients  placed  in  dehumanizing  custodial  settings.  Characteristics 
of  the  environments  into  which  patients  were  relocated  had  more  impact  on 
outcome  than  any  combination  of  characteristics  of  the  patients  themselves. 

To  our  knowledge,  this  study  by  Lieberman  and  associates  included 
the  only  previous  effort  to  develop  a  detailed  survey  evaluation  instrument 
from  milieu  therapy  or  social-ecological  concepts.    This  instrument,  re- 
ferred to  frequently  in  this  report  as  the  Slover  Environmental  Assessment 
(Lieberman  et  al,    1969)  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Chicago  by  a 
group  of  researchers  under  the  general  direction  of  Sheldon  Tobin.     Its  an- 
cestry can  be  traced  to  the  concept  of  proxemics,  the  "unconscious  percep- 
tion and  use  of  space  found  in  all  cultures,  biologically  derived"  (Feld- 
man,    1973),  most  closely  associated  with  E.  T.  Hall   (1963,   1968).  This 
concept  has  been  applied  to  the  aging  and  to  changes  in  the  person's  in- 

*  Additional  examples  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  Lawton  and  as- 
sociates (for  example,  Lawton  et  a  1 ,  1970). 
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teraction  with  physical  space  as  he  grows  older  by  Pastalan  and  Carson 
(1970)  and  by  DeLong  (1969),  the  latter  a  member  of  the  Tobin  group  and 
Slover's  collaborator.    This  literature  has  been  summarized  by  Feldman 
(1973),     A  related  discussion  is  Lawton  (1974). 

The  Slover  instrument  became  the  keystone  of  our  initial  data  collec- 
tion protocol.     It  consists  of  216  items,   110  based  on  surveyor  observation 
and  106  on  an  interview  with  an  administrator  or  supervisory  staff  person. 
The  216  items  are  grouped  into  10  scales:     (I)     individuation,   (2)  warmth, 
(3)    physical  attractiveness,  (4)    tolerance  for  deviancy,  (5)  fostering 
achievement,  (6)    fostering  affiliation,  (7)    cue  richness,  (8)  recogni- 
tion,  (9)     fostering  dependency,  and  (10)    stimulation.    Two  additional 
scales,  named  "global  quality"  and  "health  care  adequacy",  were  computed  to 
summarize  these  scores.     item  content  of  the  scales  was  established  a_ 
priori — that  is,  the  10  dimensions  were  identified  conceptually  and  items 
generated  as  indicators  of  each.    No  quantitative  analysis  was  done  to  as- 
sess the  homogeneity  of  the  scales. 

The  Slover  Environmental  Assessment  was  used  by  a  group  at  Adelphi 
and  Hofstra  Universities  to  measure  the  impact  on  facility  environments  of 
a  staff  training  program  (Goldman  and  Woog,   1973;  Woog,   1973).     Four  addi- 
tional scales  were  added  to  it  and  pretraining  and  posttraining  surveys 
conducted  of  27  facilities.     It  was  found  that  the  differences  between  to- 
tal scores,  summed  across  all   14  dimensions,  were  statistically  significant, 
indicating  a  positive  impact  of  the  training  program.    There  was,  however, 
a  significant  change  on  only  one  of  the  individual  dimensions,  indicating 
that  the  overall  change  "could  not  be  isolated  in  the  dimensions.    This  is 
probably  a  function  of  the  impreci  seness  of  each  dimension  in  isolation''  (Woog 
1973:    24).     In  addition,  the  persuasiveness  of  the  overall  finding  is 
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reduced  by  the  absence  of  a  control  group. 

Even  in  psychiatry  methods  and  instruments  to  objectively  measure  en- 
vironmental variables  are  not  well  developed.    One  extensive  discussion  of 
theories  and  instruments  for  assessment  of  the  psychosocial  environments 
of  mental  hospitals  can  be  found  in  Moos  (1974).    As  a  consequence,  the 
S lover  instrument  appeared  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  that  the  mental 
health  and  long-term  literature  had  to  offer  when  we  began  our  work. 

One  aspect  of  the  total  psychosocial  environment  that  has  received 
attention  from  students  of  long-term  institutions  is  the  attitudes  of  staff 
toward  clients  and  toward  the  treatment  program  itself.    The  importance  of 
these  attitudes  for  the  success  of  therapeutic  milieu  approaches  can  hard- 
ly be  understated.     Most,  but  not  all,  of  this  work  has  been  done  in  men- 
tal hospitals.    There  are  few  such  studies  in  gerontology. 

One  scale  to  measure  "attitudes  toward  old  people"  was  developed  ini- 
tially by  Tuckman  and  Lorge  (1953)  and  analyzed  for  validity  by  Axe  I  rod  and 
Eisdorfer  (1961)  and  again  by  Eisdorfer  (1966).    This  test  was  employed  by 
Campbell   (1971)  in  a  study  showing  that,  while  LPNs  and  aides  are  more 
likely  than  RNs  to  hold  stereotyped  views  of  the  aged,  they  are  also  more 
likely  to  prefer  working  with  aged  patients.    This  instrument,  however,  fo- 
cuses on  only  one  attitudinal  dimension — the  extent  to  which  the  respondent 
perceives  the  elderly  person  according  to  a  stereotype  of  old  age  rather 
than  as  an  individual.     An  extremely  general   instrument — not  specifically 
designed  for  long-term  care  personnel — was  developed  by  Kogin  (1961). 

In  another  study  Kahana  and  Coe  (1969)  used  dimensions  identified  in 
an  earlier  study  of  the  self-conceptions  of  institutionalized  aged  (Coe, 
1965)  to  categorize  staff  descriptions  of  patients  and  to  compare  these 
with  the  same  patients'  descriptions  of  themselves.    They  found  consistent 
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differences  between  aggregated  self  and  staff-conceptions  and  also  some 
differences  among  staff  at  different  levels. 

A  recent  national  survey  of  nursing  homes  conducted  for  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  included  a  staff  questionnaire  consisting  of 
20  items  about  the  care  of  aging  patients.     Apparently  these  items  were 
taken  from  a  larger  questionnaire  developed  originally  as  part  of  a  licens- 
ing examination  for  nursing  home  administrators.    The  focus  is  very  close 
to  the  "human i sm-custod i a  I  i sm"  dimension  identified  and  measured  by  students 
of  mental  hospitals  (Gilbert  and  Levinson,   1957).     The  items  in  both  the 
nursing  home  Employee  Attitude  Scale  and  the  Gilbert  and  Levinson  scale  are 
somewhat  moralistic  in  tone  and  therefore  easy  for  a  bright  respondent  to 
interpret  in  the  light  of  what  he  believes  is  expected  of  him. 

A  more  general  survey  instrument  to  measure  staff  attitudes  toward 
mental   Illness  was  developed  by  Cohen  and  Struening  (1962)  and  five  atti- 
tudinal  dimensions  identified.    These  were  named  authoritarianism,  benevo- 
lence, mental  hygiene  ideology,  social   restr i ct i veness,  and  interpersonal 
etiology.     Struening  and  Cohen  (1963)  found  that  a  factorial  structure  con- 
sisting of  these  five  dimensions  was  inN/ariant  across  several  samples. 

Other  mental  health  studies  have  focused  on  choice  of  treatment  mo- 
dality.    Strauss  and  associates  (1964:     53-90)  developed  separate  scales 
to  measure  psycho-therapeutic,  somato-therapeuti c  and  soc io-therapeut i c  or- 
ientations of  physicians,  psychologists,  nurses,  and  social  workers.  Res- 
ponding to  the  recent  trend  toward  community  based  treatment.  Baker  and  Schu I 
berg  (1967)  developed  a  similar  scale  to  measure  orientation  toward  the  com- 
munity mental   health  approach. 

All  the  approaches  cited  above  focus  on  attitudes  toward  the  ill  per- 
son and/or  theories  and  methods  of  treatment.    None  measure  staff  or  client 
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perceptions  of  the  institutional  milieu  along  dimensions  thought  to  be  re- 
lated to  its  therapeutic  potential.    That  is,  none  take  the  social-ecologi- 
cal approach  attempted  in  S lover's  Environmental  Assessment.    Our  review 
did,  however,  uncover  parallel  efforts  to  measure  staff  perceptions  of  the 
therapeutic  milieu  in  mental  hospitals  (Moos  and  Houts,   1968;  Moos,  1971a), 
and  in  "community-oriented  programs"  (Moos,   1971b,   1972).    The  latter,  the 
Community-Oriented  Programs  Environment  Scales  (COPES),  is  a  revision  of 
the  former,  the  Ward  Atmosphere  Scales  (WAS),  for  use  in  both  inpatient  and 
outpatient  transitional  psychiatric  programs.     Of  the  two,  we  selected  the 
latter  as  more  appropriate  to  nursing  homes.    COPES  measures  staff  and 
c I  lent/ resident  perceptions  on  10  dimensions:     (I)     program  involvement, 
(2)    support,  (3)    spontaneity,  (4)    autonomy,  (5)    practical  orientation, 
(6)    personal  problem  orientation,   (7)     anger  and  aggression  (8)  order 
and  organization,   (9)    program  clarity,  and  (10)    staff  control  (Moos, 
1972).     The  instrument  can  be  administered  to  both  staff  and  clients  to 
compare  the  perceptions  of  the  two  groups.  ■  ' 

The  development  of  both  WAS  and  COPES  grew  out  of  earlier  research 
indicating  both  that  the  same  psychiatric  patients  react  differently  in 
different  ward  settings  and  that  different  patients  can  react  differently 
in  the  same  settings  (Moos,   1967),     Findings  of  this  kind  can  only  support 
the  emphasis  of  the  milieu  therapists  on  deliberate  manipulation  of  the 
treatment  environment.     In  a  recent  book  Moos  (1974)  synthesizes  his  pre- 
vious work  on  measurement  of  psychiatric  treatment  milieus  and  their  ef- 
fects on  patients. 

Peer  Review  Model 

Turning  to  client-centered  approaches  to  evaluation,  we  will  say  very 
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little  about  peer  review  for  two  reasons.     First,  the  model  had  very  little 
impact  on  our  choice  of  data  col  lection  strategies.    Second,  the  peer  re- 
view literature  has  been  almost  exhaustively  searched  and  summarized  re- 
cently by  Decker  and  Bonner  (1973)  in  relation  to  the  development  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations  (PSROs).    One  effort  to  implement 
and  evaluate  a  utilization  review  program  in  Medicare-certified  Extended 
Care  Facilities  is  reported  by  Dressier  (1971). 

Care  Process  Model 

A  more  important  strand  in  the  literature  we  reviewed  was  the  var- 
iety of  methods,  developed  in  general  hospitals,  for  measuring  quality  of 
nursing  care.     We  have  already  referred  to  these  as  a  care  process  model. 
Jelinek  and  associates  (1974:     15-19)  classify  these  techniques  in  four 
groups:     (I)    theoretical  frameworks,  (2)    administratively-oriented,  (3) 
behavior-oriented,  and  (4)    patient-centered.    Theoretical  frameworks 
specify  what  good  nursing  care  consists  of  but  not  how  to  measure  it.  Tra- 
ditional ly,  the  second  and  third  approaches  i"o  evaluating  quality  have  been 
the  most  common.     Administrative  approaches,  for  example  the  standards  and 
criteria  used  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  (1971), 
look  at  structural  and  organizational  requirements  for  an  effective  care 
process.     Behavior-oriented  approaches  (e.g..  Dyer,   1967;  Bi dwell  and 
Froebe,   1971;  Tate,  n.d.)  evaluate  performance  by  watching  nurses  at 
work  but  fall   short  of  measuring  the  quality  of  the  care  delivered.  Their 
underlying  assumption  is  that  certain  behaviors  result  in,  or  at  least  are 
correlated  with,  high  quality  care.  '  " 

Previous  patient-centered  approaches  have  recently  been  synthesized 
by  Jelinek  and  associates  (1974)  into  a  set  of  methods  for  repeated  monit- 
oring of  acute  inpatient  nursing  care.     This  "second  generation"  monitoring 
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system,   like  most  of  the  previous  instruments  on  which  its  development 
was  based,  requires  extensive  data  collection  over  a  substantial  period 
of  time.      The  criteria  used  in  these  instruments  pertain  to  the  delivery 
of  nursing  care  in  acute  settings  and  therefore  do  not  cover  much  of  what 
is  important  about  nursing  care  in   long-term  care  settings.     More  impor- 
tantly, the  data  collection  these  instruments  require  is  more  elaborate 
and  time  consuming  than  anything  that  could  possibly  have  been  used  to 
assemble  our  Initial   data  base— much  less  incorporated  into  our  final  sur- 
vey design.     Were  it  not  for  this  time  constraint,  criteria  appropriate 
to  long-term  care  might  have  been  developed  for  use  in  a  care  process 
instrument. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  consequently  took  place  among  us  about 
whether  the  instruments  we  did  adopt  for  the  initial  data  collection  mea- 
sured sufficiently  well  quality  of  nursing  care  as  it  is  actually  deliver- 
ed.   Obviously,  the  delivery  of  nursing  care  is  reflected  in  many  of  the 
psychosocial  environment,  personal  care,  and  professional  services  criteria 
included  in  the  base  data  instruments.    But  where  in  this  data  base  would 
we  find  behavior-oriented  or  patient-centered  measures  of  nursing  care — 
aside  from  some  relatively  broad  items  based  on  accreditation  standards? 

On  the  assumption  that  many  variables  measured  in  the  data  collection 
would  be  highly  associated  with  on-line  nursing  care,   it  was  suggested  that 
we  obtain  ratings  of  nursing  care  in  each  facility  for  each  of  several  pa- 
tient types  from  professional  judges,  scale  their  ratings,  and  correlate 
the  results  with  our  other  data  collected  using  existing  structured  tools. 
The  results  might  tell  us  whether  the  instruments  from  which  we  were  to 
structure  our  new  evaluation  tools  do  in  fact  capture  quality  of  nursing 
care. 

*  Earlier  instruments  Include,  among  others,  Phaneuf  (1972) — developed 

in  turn  from  Slater  CI967)  and  Wandelt  and  Ager  (  1 970 )~Carter  et  al  (1972); 
McGuire  (1968);  National   League  for  Nursing  (1966);  Commission  for  Administra- 
tive Services  In  Hospitals  (1965);  Hospital  Systems   Improvement  Program  (1965). 
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Two  difficulties  were  apparent  in  this  plan.    The  crucial  one  was  the 
availability  of  professional  staff  resources  to  do  the  additional  data  col- 
lection.    In  addition,  the  question  has  to  be  raised  whether  professional 
judgments  are  more  or  less  valid  as  measures  of  quality  than  the  structured 
evaluation  protocols  discussed  so  far.     In  terms  of  the  discussion  of  pre- 
dictive validity  in  Chapter  5,   is  the  professional  judgment  an  external 
standard  against  which  to  validate  a  survey  procedure,  or  vice-versa?  There 
are  two  validation  questions  here:     (I)    would  the  proposed  scaling  of  pro- 
fessional judgments  tell  us  the  same  things  as  use  of  a  survey  method  such 
as  that  used  by  Phaneuf  (1972)  or  Jelinek  and  associates  (1974),  and  (2) 
how  would  we  interpret  correlation  between  either  of  these  measures  of  on- 
line nursing  care  and  our  measures  of  other  components  of  quality? 

These  questions  were  rendered  somewhat  academic  by  lack  of  the  time 
and  resources  to  collect  this  client-centered  evaluation  data  in  addition 
to  the  data  on  needs  of  residents  called  for  by  our  overall  research  de- 
sign.    In  the  following  section  we  review  some  of  the  available  instruments 
for  the  latter  kind  of  patient  assessment. 

Section  (c):     Patient  Assessment 
Health  professionals  measure  characteristics  of  their  clients  on  an 
enormous  range  of  dimensions  using  an  enormous  variety  of  techniques.  This 
much  need  hardly  be  said.     It  may  be  less  obvious,  however,  that  they  do 
so  for  reasons  sufficiently  varied  almost  to  defy  classification.  Patient 
assessment — to  use  the  broadest  generic  term  we  know  of — serves  purposes 
ranging  from  straightforward  medical  diagnosis  on  the  one  hand  to  epidemi- 
ological research  and  outcome  evaluation  studies  on  the  other.     In  between 
lie  a  number  of  overlapping  categories  including  problem  definition,  as- 
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signment  to  treatment  modality,   level  of  functioning,  disability,  and  health 
status.    All  forms  of  assessment,  however,  fall   into  one  of  two  very  broad 
categories:   (I)  treatment  planning,  and  (2)  evaluation. 

The  diagnostic  and  quas i -d i agnost I c  uses  of  assessment  are  hard  to 
classify.     They     include  diagnosis,     the  writing  of  problem  lists,  nursing 
care  planning,  and  determining  a  most  appropriate  service  or  placement.  The 
last  item  in  the  above  list  has  become  of  special    Importance  recently  in 
gerontology  and  long-term  care  (Jones,    1973;  Sherwood  et  al,   1972).     All  of 
these  uses  will  be  referred  to  as  p I ann  i  ng-or iented. 

Evaluation-oriented  assessment  is  part  of  both  process  and  outcome 
studies  of  the  quality  of  health  care.     The  use  of  patient  assessment  in 
process  evaluation  was  presented  in  the  preceding  section,  where  two  ideal 
types — the  peer  review  model  and  the  care  process  model  were  briefly  des- 
cribed.   A  number  of  studies  where  process  evaluation-oriented  instruments 
have  been  created  in  care  settings  have  been  cited  in  this  discussion.  As- 
sessments done  for  utilization  review  or  medical  audit  purposes  are  also 
examples  of  evaluation-oriented  assessments.    Generally,  these  assessments 
are  in  the  form  of  a  medical   review  rather  than  a  patient  review. 

In  outcome  eva I uat i on, the  measurement  of  health  status  or  the  amount 
and  the  kind  of  disability    are  crucial  components.     Several  researchers 
have  reported  methodologically  sophisticated  measures  of  outcome  evaluation 
(Fanshel  and  Bush,    1970;  Patrick  et  al,   1973a,   1973b;  Bush  et  al,    1973,  atid 
Berg  1973). 

As  a  result  of  the  rather  specific  requirements  imposed  by  our  objective, 
the  measurement  of  the  correspondence  between  facility  resources  and  patient 
needs,  the  patient  assessment  procedure  is  p I ann i ng-or i ented  rather  than 
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evaluation-oriented.     It  Is,  however,  a  planning  tool  only  in  a  very  partic- 
ular sense.     It  Is  part  of  a  mechanism  for  selecting  the  most  adequate 
facility  given  a  decision  to  place  a  person  in  an  Institutional  long-term 
care  setting.     It  Is  not  a  mechanism  for  deciding  whether  the  person  needs 
to  be  in  a  nursing  home.  ■ 

This  distinction  between  assessment  for  planning  purposes  and  assess- 
ment for  evaluation  purposes  is  an  important  one  to  bear  in  mind.     The  rise 
of  consumerism  and  the  emergence  of  federally-mandated  peer  review  mechanisms 
have  generated  increased  interest  In  the  measurement  of  quality  of  care 
(Decker  and  Bonner,    1973).     As  a  result  patient  assessment  as  a  component  of 
evaluation  is  receiving  increasing  attention  from  both  medical  and  nursing 
perspectives.     There  is,  however,  a  potential  source  of  confusion.     The  selec- 
tion of  measurement  instruments  often  depends  on  how  the  resulting  data  will 
be  utilized  (Richard,   1969:  9-18).     The  same  c I  I n i c i an/researcher  mi ght  we  I  I 
use  one  instrument  for  developing  nursing  care  plans,  another  for  a  patient- 
centered  process  evaluation  and  a  third  in  an  outcome  study.     Since  the  ade- 
quacy of  care  is  dependent  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  information  of  planning- 
oriented  assessments,  p I ann I ng-or i ented  assessments  are  crucial  to  the  care 
delivery  process.     In  fact,  evaluation  of  quality  of  care  must  Include  an 
assessment  of  the  quality  of  patient  assessment.     It  is  quite  necessary  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  reasons  why  a  given  patient  assessment  Is  being 
done. 

Comprehensive  assessment  and  evaluation  of  patients'  needs  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  preventing  Inappropriate  placements  and  promoting  greater 
patient  satisfaction  and  potential  savings  for  patients  and  the  community. 
While  studies  differ  somewhat  In  their  conclusions,  there  is  some  evidence 
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that  many  patients  in  long-term  care  fac- I ities  could  be  supported  in  the 
community  (Berg  et  al,   1970;  Williams  et  a\ ,   1973).    Although  the  overall 
objective  of  this  study  was  a  process  evaluation  of  care,  the  approach  in- 
cluded measurement  of  needs  as  a  basis  for  measurement  of  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  met.    As  a  result,  p I ann i ng-or iented  forms  of  assessment  were 
of  major  concern. 

Physical  Assessment 

A  review  of  general  nursing  care  and  gerontological    literature  revealed 
a  scarcity  of  instruments  that  have  been  proven  genera  I izab le  for  physical- 
medical  and  psychosocial  patient  assessment.    Unfortunately,  methods  for 
evaluation  of  patient  assessment  are  primarily  descriptive  designs  at  this 
time.    The  procedures  have  generally  included  and  mixed  direct  observation, 
interviews  and  clinical  records.    Problems  inherent  in  these  approaches  in- 
clude issues  related  to  subjectivity,  specificity,  relevance  and  reliability. 

Although  patient  assessment  is  an  important  component  in  nursing,  patient 
assessment  has  not  received  much  attention  In  the  nursing  literature.  The 
deve I opment. of  a  conceptual  and  systematic  approach  to  nursing  care,  which 
includes  patient  assessment  represents  a  new  trend  in  nursing  (Mayers,  1972; 
Fowkes,  1972). 

Instruments  in  the  nursing  literature  for  objective  assessment  of  long- 
term  and/or  geriatric  patients  are  rare.    One  impressive  study  to  evaluate 
the  "effects  of  skilled  nursing  Intervention  upon  institutionalized  older 
patients"  was  conducted  by  Martha  Brown  (1968).     Despite  conceptual  and 
methodological    limitations  of  the  study,  the  researchers  were  able  to  demon- 
strate that  skilled  nursing  care  had  a  significant  Impact  on  reduction  of  the 
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psychosocial  apathy  of  elderly  institutionalized  patients. 

Other  major  developments  of  instruments  in  the  gerontological  field  are 
tools  constructed  by  Shaughnessy  et  al   (1968)  and  Jones  (1973).  Numerous 
assessment  instruments  dealing  with  evaluating  physical   impairments,  disabil- 
ities and  rehabilitation  potential  have  been  developed.    They  include  the 
Northwestern  University  Disability  Scale  (Canter  et  al,   1961),  The  Index  of 
Independence  in  Activities  of  Dally  Living  (Katz  et  al,   1970),  Skinner  & 
Yett   (1973),  and  the  Barthel    Index,   (Mahoney  and  Barthel,  1965). 

Patients  with  disabilities,  including  geriatric  patients, are  affected 
physically  as  well  as  socially.     Instruments  to  evaluate  disabilities  fre- 
quently do  not  include,  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent,   items  to  measure 
the  behavioral  aspects  of  actual  or  perceived  disabilities.     With  the  latter 
point  in  mind,  the  Stockton  Geriatric  Rating  Scale  (Meer  and  Baker,    1966)  and 
a  revised  version  of  the  same  instrument  by  Plutchik  and  associates  (1970) 
were  reviewed.    The  Geriatric  Rating  Scale  (GRS)  was  developed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  ability  of  psychiatric  geriatric  patients  to  function 
both  physically  and  socially  "in  an  intact  integrated  manner"  (Plutchik  et  al, 
1970).    There.fore  it  was  deemed  particularly  appropriate  for  evaluating  indi- 
vidual behaviorlal  responses  to  incapacitation. 

Psychosocial  Assessment 

THe  psychosocial  components  of  patient  assessment  fall   under  two  broad 
areas:     functional  status  assessment  and  attitude  measurement.     In  developing 
measures  in  the  first  area,  gerontol og i sts  have  not  relied  heavily  on  the 
prior  work  of  clinical  psychologists  and  other  mental  heal+h  professionals 
who  made  adaptations  to  the  elderly  subject  where  they  appeared  appropriate. 
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Research  in  gerontology  has  only  recently  gained  momentum  and  thus  a 
number  of  stimulating  ideas  are  being  developed.  However,  insufficient  data 
have  been  collected  to  establish  reliability  or  standardized  norms.  A 
recently  published  anthology  of  research  and  theory  in  gerontology  was  es- 
pecially useful.  Research  Planning  and  Action  for  the  EJderly,   (edited  by 
Donald  Kent,  Robert  Kastenbaum,  and  Sylvia  Sherwood,   1972).    The  section  of 
this  volume  on  measurement  of  various  attributes  of  the  elderly  points  out 
some  of  the  problems  of  conducting  research  with  the  elderly  and  explores 
some  innovative  tests  and  techniques,  such  as  the  use  of  specially  adapted 
projective  tests.    Nonetheless,  development  of  measurement  tools  is  only 
one  component  of  research  in  any  field,  gerontology  or  long-term  care  in- 
cluded, and  the  ad  hoc  too  I s  developed  for  substantive  research  applications 
were  rarely  sophisticated  enough  to  be  of  much  help  to  us. 

One  selection  from  this  volume  by  M.  Powell  Lawton,  "Assessing  the  Com- 
petence of  Older  People"    (1972),  maps  out  the  levels  of  organization  of  the 
human  system,  each  of  which  might  be  evaluated  for  a  measure  of  competence. 

In  the  area  of  psychosocial  assessment  of  the  aged,  there  are  a  variety 
of  approaches  and  instruments.    However,  many  of  the  available  procedures 
are  not  precise  and  do  not  provide  sufficient  information  for  accurate  clini- 
cal decision-making  (Lawton,   1973).    Also,  in  order  to  estab I i sh  reliability 
of  standardized  norms,  additional  data  is  required. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  instruments  used  to  assess  the  functional  sta- 
tus of  elderly  people,  Lawton  (1973)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  utilizing 
a  mu It i -faceted  process.     In  his  discussion,  he  gives  examples  of  Instruments 
that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  a  wide  range  of  psychological  and  social  func- 
tioning such  as  mental  status,  ability  to  live  in  a  community  setting,  and 
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attitudes  and  life  satisfaction.     Examples  of  specific  instruments  to  eval-. 
uate  the  latter  functions  include  the  "Mental  Status  Schedule",  "Scale  for 
Instrumental  Activities",  and  "Life  Satisfaction  Index."     (Lawton,  P.  "The 
Functional  Assessment  of  Elderly  People  ."  Broxlj.  V.  and  Brown  (ed.)  Readings 
in  Gerontology.  St.  Louis:  Mosky,   1973  pp.  37-53). 

Measures  of  the  attitudes  of  the  elderly  are  conspicuous  in  the  liter- 
ature largely  by  their  absence.    A  number  of  closely  related  studies  on  the 
measurement  of  life  satisfaction  (Neugarten  et  al,   1961;  Wood  et  al,  1969; 
Adams,   1969)  and  morale  (Lawton,   1972;  Morris  et  al,   1972;  Pfeiffer,  1973) 
account  for  most  of  the  relevant  literature.    Since  a  measure  of  satisfaction 
with  services  being  provided  by  the  facility  were  of  prime  concern,  studies 
dealing  with  patient  morale  were  deleted  from  the  initial  data  collection. 

Psychological  Assessment 

This  review  is  concluded  with  a  discussion  of  the  psychiatric  and  psycho- 
logical components  of  functional  assessment,  and  measurement  of  a  subject's 
ability  to  interact  with  his  environment.    Psychological  status  or  level  of 
need  obviously  has  both  organic  and  functional   (in  the  psychiatric  sense) 
components  and,  among  the  aged,  these  are  especially  hard  to  disentangle, 
both  conceptually  and  in  terms  of  measurement  strategies.    The  literature  on 
psychological  testing  includes  a  large  number  of  easily  administered,  but 
very  superficial  measures,  for  example  Farina  et  al   (1957),  Gurin  et  al 
( I960),  Overal  I  and  Gorham  (1962),  Langner  (1962),  Linn  et  al,   (1969),  and 
Endicott  and  Spitzer  (1973).    Two  recent  analyses  of  scales  of  this  type  are 
Seller  (1973)  and  Schwartz  et  al   (1973).     By  and  targe  these  measures  focus 
on  screening  for  functional  disorders  (neurosis,  psychosis,  personality  dis- 
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orders).    They  differ  largely  In  the  extent  to  which  they  are  symptom- 
oriented  on  the  one  hand  or  behavior  oriented  on  the  other. 

One  easily  administered  test  (Plutchik  et  al,   1971)  has  recently  been 
developed  specifically  for  use  with  geriatric  patients.    This  Geriatric 
Interpersonal  Evaluation  Scale  (GIES)  was  constructed  to  assess  the  patient's 
ability  to  Interact  with  his  environment  and  his  psychomotor  functioning 
capacity  before  and  after  appropriate  therapy.    The  test  consists  of  16  Items 
dealing  with  cognitive,   Intellectual  and  psychomotor  functions.  Inferences 
drawn  from  the  results  of  this  test  are  therefore  based  on  the  underlying 

assumption  that  social  competence  is  a  direct  function  of  cognitive  and  per- 

) 

ceptual  functioning. 

Plutchik  and  associates  offer  some  support  for  this  assumption  by  com- 
paring the  GIES  scores  of  patients  in  the  top  quarter  of  the  distribution 
on  the  Geriatric  Rating  Scale  (Plutchik  et  al,   1970)  with  those  In  the  bottom 
quarter.     They  hypothesized  that  those  who  were  clearly  different  in  their 
social   functioning  would  also  differ  in  their  average  cognitive  and  percep- 
tual abilities.    The  difference  in  scores  between  the  two  groups  was  found 
to  be  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

The  results  reported  by  Plutchik  et  a i   (1971)   Indicate  that  the  test 
discrimination  between  high  and   low  levels  of  cognitive  functioning  Is 
highly  correlated  with  age  of  respondent.     Those  between  60  and  70  suffered 
the  greatest  decline.     Level  of  education  may  have  been  an  influential  fac- 
tor accounting  for  higher  cognitive  ability;  however,  this  was  not  conclu- 
sively determined.     Since  a  number  of  differences  between  the  males  and  fe- 
males in  the  sample  were  apparent;  e.g.,  age,  education,  country  of  birth, 
religion,  etc.,   it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  about  how  these  factors  affect 
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cognitive  functioning.    Although  a  .93  reliabiltiy  level  was  established 
based  on  split-half  testing  the  test  was  not  utilized  in  the  study  reported 
here  because  it  had  not  been  administered  often  enough  to  establish  confi- 
dence in  its  validity  or  to  determine  standardized  norms,  and  it  did  not 
evaluate  areas  of  psychosocial  functioning  in  the  detail  required  for  the 
protocol  . 

Because  psychosocial  patient  assessment  is  an  area  of  research  and 
practice  which  has  received  a  substantial  amount  of  attention  from  psychol- 
ogists, the  project  staff  decided  that  the  resources  and  experience  of  the 
Rush-Presbyteri  an-St .  Luke's  I^edical  Center  Department  of  Psychology  and  the 
Sciences  of  Society  should  be  utilized  to  determine  the  best  method  of  patient 
assessment.    Certain  constraints  regarding  testing  time  and  the  assumed  level 
of  i ntervi ewe r  ski  I  I  or  training  were  imposed  on  the  psychology  consultants.  A 
set  of  procedures  was  chosen  with  the  understanding  that  (a)  the  administra- 
tion of  the  set  would  take  no  more  than  thirty  minutes,   (b)  the  set  would  be 
administered  by  subp rofess i ona I   field  workers  specially  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  (c)  the  data  derived  would  be  objective.     Within  these  limitations, 
the  tests  in'the  set  were  chosen  so  that  they  (a)  sample  functions  which 
contribute  to  the  ability  to  take  some  responsibility  for  self  care,  and 
which  thereby  affect  the  nature  of  the  care  which  must  be  offered  by  the 
facility;   (b)  sample  a  range  of  functions;  and  (c)  sample  these  functions 
by  use  of  standardized  tests,  so  that  there  is  a  body  of  knowledge  relevant 
to  the  functions  chosen  and  the  data  derived. 

Prime  interest  lay  in  sampling  the  functional  status  of  nursing  home 
inhabitants  along  dimensions  which  would  have  relevance  to  two  general  areas: 
capacity  for  self-care  retained  by  the  patient;  and  the  need  for  particular 
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kinds  of  support  in  the  nursing  home  environment  which  might  be  implied 
by  deficits  existing  in  the  patient.    Our  focus,  therefore,  was  identifying  , 
ranges  of  functional  ability  which  may  be  matched  with  types  and  ranges  of 
nursing  home  care.     In  short,  we  wished  to  sample  functions  which  contribute 
to  the  ability  to  take  some  responsibility  for  self-care,  and  which  thereby 
affect  the  nature  of  the  care  which  should  be  offered  by  the  facility.  The 
set  of  procedures  was  selected  to  sample  five  areas  of  functioning.  These 
areas  are  (a)  receptive  and  expressive  language,  (b)  recent  memory,  (c) 
social  competence,  (d)  orientation,  and  (e)  motor  competence.    Two  points 
may  be  made  about  this  set  of  functions.    Firstly,  some  tests  have  been 
chosen  which  contribute  data  to  more  than  one  area  of  functioning;  thus, 
the  range  of  functions  sampled  is  extended  without  the  cost  of  additional 
time,  although  at  the  price  of  some  correlation  among  functions.  Secondly, 
the  tests  which  constitute  the  first  four  areas  of  functioning  are  given  to 
the  patients,  and  are  estimated  as  taking  no  more  than  thirty  minutes. 

Two  general  questions  can  be  raised  about  the  selected  approach:  (1) 
for  these  tests,  do  norms  exist  for  geriatric  populations;   (2)  for  these 
tests,  what -externa  I  validation  criteria  are  used?    Opinion  about  these 
questions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.     For  some  of  the  tests,  norms  do  exist  for  populations  in  the  age 
range  characteristic  of  geriatric  patients.     Included  among  these  are  the 
Digit  Span  Test,  and  the  Wechsler  Memory  Scale  Orientation  Test  (Wechs I er, 1 945) . 
For  other  tests,  such  as  Memory  Span  for  Objects  (Wells  and  Ruesch,    1945)  and 
the  expressive  language  subtest  of  the  Minnesota  Test  for  Differential  Diag- 
nosis of  Aphasia  (Schuell,   1965),  quantitative  norms  do  not  exist  by  age  range. 
Instead,  these  are  tests  which  have  found  their  way,  through  usefulness,  into 
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the  standard  practice  of  neuropsychoi ogl sts  engaged  In  clinical  work.  Their 
advantage  is  that  they  are  susceptible  to  objective  scoring  and  they  differ- 
entiate patients  in  the  functions  being  sampled. 

The  general  approach  to  the  subject  of  norms  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  question  about  norms.     We  were 
trying  to  determine  whether  the  tests  selected  would,  in  fact,  differentiate 
or  broadly  categorize  the  population,  and  we  did  not  expect  that  the  distri- 
butions of  scores  would  match  those  derived  from  other,  normative,  populations 
There  does  not  exist  a  battery  of  tests,  standardized  on  geriatric  populations 
which  reflects  the  functions  we  were  interested  in  as  well  as  we  believe  our 
battery  did.     Therefore,  we  were,   in  essence,  gathering  data  which  might  be 
normative  for  geriatric  populations  in  nursing  homes,  but  this  was  a  secondary 
concern.     Our  primary  concern  was  to  attempt  to  categorize  our  population, 
along  dimensions  v/hich  are  meaningful  to  the  project  as  a  whole,  so  that 
patients  in  these  categories  may  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
types  and  levels  of  care  provided  for  them  by  nursing  homes. 

2.     In  the  same  manner,  we  believed  the  question  about  validation  by 
external  criteria  to  miss  the  point  of  the  program  we  have  designed.     All  of 
our  tests  have  been  "validated  against  expert  clinical  judgment"  In  the 
sense  that  they  are  part  of  the  armamentarium  of  techniques  used  by  expert 
clinical  psychologists  to  measure  the  functions  described.     For  example,  to 
"validate"  a  test  of  intelligence,  or  memory  function,  or  expressive  language, 
by  seeking  confirmatory  impressions  about  these  functions  from  clinicians  who 
observe  or  otherwise  Interact  with  tested  patients  is  a  reversal  of  the 
validation  process.     Such  impressions  are  themselves  in  need  of  validation, 
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such  validation  being  provided  by  the  data  derived  from  tests  of  this  sort. 
The  specific  function  tests  we  used  have  been  validated  by  the  standard 
methods  of  test  construction,  validity  data  being  included  in  the  respective 
test  manuals  cited  below. 

An  additional  question  might  be  raised  about  the  relevance  of  the  Picture 
Absurdities  Test  (Terman  and  Merrill,   I960)  as  a  test  of  social  competence. 
This  is  a  test  which  for  many  years  has  been  incorporated  in  a  standard 
intelligence  scale,  belief  about  it  being  that  it  reflects  ability  to  perceive 
the  social  context  of  relationships  and  the  judgment  one  has  about  discrepancies 
in  social  and  other  behavioral  situations.   It  has  been  used  in  studies  at  RPSL 
of  inappropriate  behavior  during  convalescence  from  surgery.  These  studies  have 
been  published,  and  suggest  that  poor  performance  on  the  test  is  associated  with 
poor  social  judgment.     We  used  it  on  the  basis  of  such  experience,  suggesting 
that  individuals  with  attenuated  social  competence  perform  poorly  on  the 
test.    We  do  not  propose  it  as  a  global  measure  of  social  competence.  Such 
a  measure  would  require  much  more  testing  time  than  the  project  allows. 
However,  we  were  interested  in  determining  whether  patient  performance  on 
this  test  would  relate  to  judgments  by  care  personnel  about  the  social  com- 
petence of  patients,  and  this  analysis  of  test  data  would  be  part  of  our 
initial  evaluation  of  test  findings. 

To  summarize,  this  set  of  procedures  was  selected  to  sample  four  areas 
of  functioning:   (a)  receptive  and  expressive  language,  (b)  recent  memory, 
(c)  social   insight,  and  (d)  orientation.    Two  points  may  be  made  about  this 
set  of  procedures.     First,  some  tests  were  chosen  which  contribute  data  to 
more  than  one  area  of  functioning;  thus,  the  range  of  functions  sampled  is 
extended  without  the  cost  of  additional  time,  although  at  the  price  of  some 
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correlation  among  functions.    Second,  the  procedures  were  chosen  to  meet  ;' 
two  criteria:  demonstrated  validity,   i.e.,  the  degree  to  which  they  actually 
measure  that  which  they  purport  to  measure,  and  time  constraints  upon  test| 
administration  imposed  by  the  schedule  of  the  study. 

A  brief  discussion  of  each  of  the  four  instruments  follows: 
I.    Receptive  and  Expressive  Language 

A.  Receptive  Language. 

Peabodv  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (Dunn,   1971).    This  Is  a 
standard  I.  Q.  test  originally  devised  for  use  with  handicapped 
persons  such  as  retardates.    The  procedures  are  simple,  in  that  they 
merely  require  the  subject  to  indicate  which  of  four  simple  pictures 
best  represents  a  word  spoken  by  the  examiner.     It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  subject  to  explain  a  response,  nor  to  speak.    The  test  is 
quick  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  all   items.     Instead,  a 
starting  point  consonant  with  the  subject's  educational  background 
is  selected,  and  testing  continues  until  a  base  and  a  ceiling  are 
established.     Raw  scores  may  be  transformed  into  I.  Q.  scores,  which 
bear  a  known  relationship  to  Verbal   I.  Q.s  derived  by  use  of  other 
standard  tests.    There  are  two  forms,  which  use  the  same  test  book- 
let and  test  material,  and  are  equivalent.    Although  the  test  is 
regarded  as  a  Vocabulary  or  Verbal   I,  Q.  test,   it  is  included  here 
as  a  narrower  function,  in  that  it  samples  the  ability  of  a  person 
to  understand  the  objects  or  situations  indicated  by  spoken  words. 

B.  Expressive  Language,    Minnesota  Test  for  Differential  Diagnosis  of 
Minnesota  Test  for  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Aphasia,  C_.  J_j_:  Produc 
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sentences  (Schuell,   1965).    This  test  is  part  of  a  standard  test  for 
evaluating  the  type  and  severity  of  aphasia.    The  patient  is  given 
a  standard  word,  and  told  to  use  the  word  in  a  complete  sentence. 
There  are  six  standard  words  used,  one  at  a  time.    Each  response 
produced  is  scored  either  correct  or  incorrect,  depending  on  its 
adequacy  according  to  simple  criteria.     in  this  set  of  procedures, 
it  is  reagrded  as  a  simple  test  of  the  ability  of  a  person  'to  use 
language  to  frame  a  coherent  communication  about  a  specific  object, 
event,  or  relationship. 
Recent  Memory 

Wells-Ruesch  Mental  Examiners'  Handbook,  Memory  Span  for  Objects 
(Wells  and  Ruesch,   1945).     This  test  Is  a  standard  test  used  in  mental 
status  examinations.     It  consists  of  two  sets  of  twenty  common  objects, 
one  set  of  objects  primarily  identified  with  use  by  men.  These 
objects  are  presented  pictorial ly,  the  subject  names  each  by  pointing 
to  it,  and  then  is  asked  to  name  as  many  as  can  be  recalled.  The 
test  has  been  chosen  because  it  samples  short  term  memory  for  objects 
of  common  use,  such  as  clothing;  because  It  presents  these  objects 
visually,  very  much  as  they  appear  In  daily  life;  and  because  the  res- 
ponse required  is  simple  naming.     It  may  be  noted  that  the  initial 
naming  demand  in  this  procedure  may  contribute  data  to  the  evaluation 
of  Expressive  Language  (A. 2.,  above). 

Digit  Span .    This  Is  a  standard  test,  included  in  many  intelligence 
scales  and  tests  of  mental  status.     The  patient  is  asked  to  repeat  in 
exact  order  a  string  of  random  digits  after  they  have  been  pronounced 
at  a  rate  of  one  per  second  by  the  examiner.    A  second  task  involves  the 
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repetition  of  the  string  of  digist  in  reverse  order.    The  number  of 
digits  in  a  string  ranges  from  two  to  nine,  there  are  two  chances  to 
pass  a  string  -  length,  and  the  test  is  discontinued  after  a  failure 
to  pass  two  trials  of  a  particular  length.     Digit  Span  is  usually 
regarded  more  as  a  test  of  attention  span  than  of  memory  span,  but  it 
seems  to  be  useful   in  the  context,  bears  an  obvious  relationship  to 
self-care  ability,  and  uses  number  stimulus  material   rather  than  pic- 
tured objects. 

3.  Social  Competence. 

Stanford  -  Binet  Test  of  Intelligence,  Picture  Absurdities 
(Terman  and  I^erriii,   I960),    This  test  consists  of  six  simple 
pictures  of  actions  in  a  setting.     In  each  picture,  an  aspect  of 
the  action  is  incongruous.     The  subject  is  asked  to  point  out,  either 
verbally  or  by  gesture,  the  incongruity.     Four  of  the  pictures  are 
graded  at  the  seven  year  level,  one  at  the  ten  year  level,  and  one  at 
the  fourteen  year  level.     Although  the  test  is  part  of  a  standard  in- 
telligence scale,   it  bears  marked  similarity  to  other  tests  of  social 
competen'ce.     Further,  the  test  has  proved  useful    in  studies  of  patients 
whose  behavior  has  been  markedly  inappropriate  after  open  heart  surgery, 

4.  Orientation. 

A.    Time,  Place,  and  Person. 

Wechsler  Memory  Scale,  Part  I   (Personal  and  Current  Information, 
questions  I  -  2)  and  Part  I  I  (Orientation) 

(Wechsler,   1945).     These  questions  are  part  of  a  standard  test  of 
mental  status.    The  test  was  originally  constructed  to  objectify  the 
mental  status  examination  of  patients  with  neurologic  disorder,  par- 
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ticularly  of  memory^  such  as  Korsakov's  syndrome.    The  questions  ' 
asked  Involve  the  subject's  age  and  date  of  birth;  the  current 
year,  month,  and  day;  the  current  location;  and  the  name  of  the 
city.     Excluded  from  the  questions  selected  are  those  about  the 
current  President,  the  previous  President,  the  Governor  and  the 
f^ayor,  which  seem  less  relevant  to  self-care  ability. 
B.    Spat  i  a  I .  .  ' 

Benton  Right  -  Left  Discrimination  Battery,  Questions  l_     2.  (New 
(Benton,   1959).     This  set  of  questions  is  part  of  a  larger  battery 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  development  and  adequacy 
of  discrimination  of  spatial  coordinates,  particularly  of  left 
and  right.    The  set  of  questions  abstracted  from  the  larger 
battery  concern  only  the  ability  to  identify  these  coordinates  on 
the  self.     The  subject  is  asked  to  indicate  specific  parts  of  the 
body  on  the  left  and  on  the  right.     There  is  a  considerable  body  of 
research  relating  this  function  to  the  ability  to  deal  with  other 
spatial  arrays,  such  as  floorplans,  and  to  manage  such  tasks  as 
dress i ng  the  se I f , 
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CHAPTER  FIVE  ;  , 

CONCEPTUAL  APPROACH 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  outline  the  conceptual  and  methodolo- 
gical underpinnings  of  the  development  work  described  in  Chapters  6  and  7.  In 
Chapter  I  we  outlined  a  number  of  interrelated  objectives  of  our  work  in  the 
context  of  a  brief  review  of  its  substantive  (long-term  care)  setting.  Several 
of  these  objectives  require  an  analogous  review  of  its  technical  and  methodolo- 
gical setting  for  their  clarification.     These  technical  questions  include  the 
use  of  quantitative  methods  to  identify  attributes  of  facilities  and  residents 
and  to  develop  scales  to  measure  them,  the  nature  of  our  "quality  construct" 
for  long-term  care,  and  the  relationships  among  its  component  parts.     In  this 
chapter  we  will  address  such  issues  under  three  headings:     (I)     the  measure- 
ment of  abstract  variables  like  "quality",     (2)     interpretation  of  un i d i mens i on- 
al  measures  through  a  hierarchical  set  of  der i ved  .summary  measures,  and  (3) 
a  rationale  for  relating  facility  to  resident  characteristics  to  assess  faci- 
lities in  terms  of  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  residents. 

Section  (a):     Issues  in  the  Measurement  of  Quality 
Several  persons  who  have  reviewed  our  work  have  pointed  out  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  defining,   let  alone  measuring,  quality  of  care.     Our  discussion 
of  previous  related  work  in  Chapter  4  reinforces  this  concern.     While  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task  makes  our  results  less  valid,  on  an  absolute  scale,  than 
the  results  of  studies  dealing  with  more  tractible  variables,   it  does  not  make 
them  relatively  less  useful.     In  fact,  the  inherent  difficulty  of  defining  and 
measuring  quality  makes  each  small  step  toward  validity  and  reliability  of 
measurement  more  significant. 

In  the  following  discussion  the  reader  will  observe  two  central  features 
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of  our  approach  responsive  to  this  concern.     First,  our  understanding  of  vali- 
dity of  measurement  emphasizes  its  relative  nature.     Even  in  physics  no  mea- 
surement procedure  is  perfectly  accurate.     In  the  behavioral  and  social  scien- 
ces we  generally  make  do  with  what  yardsticks  we  have — often  not  even  knowing 
how  good  or  bad  they  are.     Opportunities,  such  as  this  research,  to  devote  our- 
selves exclusively  to  improving  our  yardsticks  are  rare. 

Second,  we  did  not  start  with  an  a  priori  definition  of  quality  of  care 
(beyond  philosophical  commitments  to  rehabilitation  rather  than  custodial  care 
and  to  the  integration  of  physical  and  psychosocial  components  of  care). 
Rather,  we  structured  our  approach  so  that  a  "definition"  or  "quality  construct" 
would  emerge  from  our  statistical  analysis  and  substantive  discussion,  along 
with  our  measures  of  its  component  parts.    While  this  strategy  may  have  imposed 
on  our  "definition"  the  limitations  in  scope  or  quality  of  the  data  with  which 
we  started,  it  addresses  directly  the  concern  that  "no  one  has  successfully  de- 
fined quality  of  care."    Our  "definition" — presented  In  Chapter  2 — is  a  pro- 
duct of  our  research  and,   like  our  scaled  measures,  is  valid  only  as  an  approxi- 
mation. .  . 

Most,   if  not  all,  variables  of  interest  to  social  and  behavioral  scientists 
cannot  be  measured  the  way  we  measure  the  length  of  a  table  by  using  a  ruler  or 
the  weight  of  a  person  by  putting  him  on  a  scale.     Such  things  as  the  attitudes 
of  an  individual,  the  degree  of  complexity  of  a  bureaucratic  organization,  the 
accessibility  of  health  care  services,  or  the  quality  of  nursing  care  in  a  hos- 
pital, are  measured  in  ways  that  are  at  once  more  subtle  and  less  precise. 

In  general,  social  scientists  conceptualize  a  variable  at  one  level — for 
example,  "quality  of  care" — and  then  take  readings  on  other  variables  at  a  quite 
different  level.     They  might,  for  example,   look  at  the  number  of  staff,  their 
educational  backgrounds,  and  the  percentage  of  their  time  they  spend  actively 
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taking  care  of  patients.    Or  they  might  watch  nurses  set  up  medications,  give 
treatments,  do  charting,  and  the  like,  and  then  score  them  on  their  performance. 
Or  they  might  talk  to  patients  to  find  out  if  they  like  the  nurses  and  are  sat- 
isfied with  their  care.    Or  they  might  look  for  tell-tale  signs  that  care  is  not 
being  given,  such  as  dirty  linen  on  a  bed,  or  unattended  fire  hazards,  or  un- 
noted medication  order  in  the  charts.    All  the  things  they  might  look  at  stand 
in  some  relation  to  what  they  mean  when  they  conceptualize  about  quality  of 
care.    But  no  one  of  them  is,  by  itself,  what  they  mean. 

This  situation  presents  substantial  difficulties  to  those  who  want  to  mea- 
sure abstract  variables  like  "quality"  or  "accessibility".     Social  scientists 
have  proposed  two  ways  out  of  these  difficulties.    Some  have  argued  that  the 
way  out  is  to  define  concepts  like  quality  as,  some  combination  of  tangible  at- 
tributes of  a  nursing  unit  and  then  to  use  the  word  only  to  refer  to  this  set 
of  attributes,  rather  than  to  any  abstract  conception.     I n  th i s  view,  one's 
method  of  measuring  quality  of  care  on  a  nursing  unit  is  determined  a  priori  in 
the  process  of  establishing  a  definition.     In  more  technical    language,  defining 
a  concept  consists  of  specifying  the  operations  used  to  measure  it  as  an  attri- 
bute of  objects,  events  or  states  of  affairs. 

Against  this  point  of  view,  usually  called  operat I ona I i sm,  others  argue 
that  the  solution  is  to  treat  one  or  more  measured  variables  as  indicators  of 
the  unmeasured  conceptual  variable.     Several  sets  of  terminology  are  used  to 
make  the  distinction  between  types  of  variables  we  have  in  mind.     In  psychomet- 
rics  the  underlying  attribute  is  often  called  a  "construct"  and  the  measured 
attribute  a  "trait"  (Cronbach  and  Meeh I    1955).     Coombs  (1965)  distinguishes  be- 
tween "genotyp i ca I "  and  phenotyp i ca I "  variables.    Others  refer  to  concepts  as 
"latent"  variables  and  to  indicators  as  "manifest"  variables.     We  shall  use  the 
terms  "concept"  (or  "attribute")  and  "indicator"  fairly  consistently. 
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EXHIBIT  5. I 


CAUSAL  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
INDICATORS  AND  ATTRIBUTES 
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In  general,  but  not  always,  variables  are  selected  as  indicators  of  con- 
cepts which  are  thought,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  be  caused  by  the  concep- 
tual variable.     For  example,  differences  in  quality  of  nursing  care  might  be 
said  to  "cause"  differences  in  the  number  of  times  per  day  a  patient's  call 
light  stays  on  more  than  a  minute,  or  the  number  of  unnoted  medication  orders 
found  in  all  the  charts,  or  the  percentage  of  staff  time  spent  with  patients. 

A  diagrammatic  representation  of  this  very  simple  situation  is  given  in 
Exhibit  5.1.    A  curved  arrow  indicates  a  correlation  between  two  variables  which 

is  not  interpreted  as  meaning  that  one  variable  causes  another.     In  this  situa- 
tion we  can  take  readings  on  l|,   I2  and        and  then  compute  the  correlations 
among  them  represented  by  curved  arrows.     But  we  cannot  measure  C|  directly  so 
we  cannot  compute  the  correlations  (straight  arrows)  between  C|  and  l|,  between 
C|  and         and  between  C|  and  I3.     The  essential  task  in  constructing  valid  mea- 
sures of  concepts  is  to  use  the  information  we  can. obtain  about  relationships 
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among  indicators  to  devise  a  procedure  for  estimating  the  concept.    A  variety 
of  techniques  are  available  for  constructing  these  estimates.    Collectively  they 
constitute  the  subfield  of  methodology  called  scaling  (for  a  standard  text,  see 
Torgersen  1958). 

The  validity  of  an  indicator  Is  usually  defined  as  its  correlation  with  a 
concept.     In  most  situations,  as  suggested  above,  this  correlation  is  unknowable 
in  principle.    On  the  other  hand,   it  is  fairly  obvious  that  we  can  improve  the 
validity  of  measurement  of  a  concept  by  grouping  indicators  together  into  scales 
or  Indices.     Each  indicator  has  some  variation  in  common  with  the  concept  and 
some  variation  independent  of  it.    When  indicators  are  grouped  together  the  var- 
iations in  each  that  are  independent  of  the  concept  tend  to  cancel  each  other 
out,  while  the  variations  in  each  that  are  in  common  with  the  concept  tend  to 
reinforce  each  other.    The  previous  sentence  is  true,  of  course,  only  when  the 
individual   indicators  have  some  validity  as  measures  of  the  concept  to  begin 
with. 

In  one  sense  the  validity  of  a  scale  is  as  unmeasurable  as  that  of  a  sing- 
le indicator.    Yet  several  forms  of  indirect  evidence  about  validity  exist. 
For  example,  Cronbach  and  Meeh I   (1955)  define  three  forms  of  validity.  First, 
construct  va I i  d  i  ty  is  the  correlation  between  an  attribute  and  an  indicator  or 
scale.    Our  discussion  so  far  has  been  couched  in  terms  of  this  form.  Second, 
content  va I i  dl ty  is  established  by  showing  that  a  set  of  items  is  a  reliable, 
unbiased  sample  from  the  total  universe  of  items  relevant  to  the  attribute.  In- 
formally, items  are  often  said  to  have  "face"  validity,  meaning  that  their  man- 
ifest content  is  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  relationship  to  the  con 
cept  in  quest  ion.    Th  i  rd,  concurrent  and  predictive  va I i  d  i  ty  are  estab I i  shed  by 
correlational  analysis  of  item  scores. 
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Predictive  val idity  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  one  set  of  indicators 
is  valid.    A  second  set  is  valid  insofar  as  it  predicts  scores  on  the  first. 
Alternatively,  a  set  of  indicators  is  said  to  have  predictive  validity  when  the 
variable  of  interest  can  be  measured  directly  and  a  high  correlation  can  be 
shown  between  it  and  the  indicators.    This  form  of  validation  is  especially  use- 
ful, for  example  when  one  is  interested  in  measuring  future  job  performance  of 
prospective  employees.    Tests  for  this  purpose  are  developed  and  refined  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  predict  future  performance  on  the  job. 

Concurrent  va I idity  is  established  by  high  correlations  among  two  or  more 
items  taken  as  indicators  of  a  single  attribute.     This  general    idea  appears  in 
a  number  of  specific  forms.     One  of  the  most  important  is  the  notion  of  conver- 
gent and  discriminant  validity  (Campbell  and  Fiske  1959).    Suppose  we  measure 
a  number  of  attributes,  each  of  them  by  a  number  of  "methods"  or  types  of  indi- 
cators, and  compute  correlations  among  ail  the  indicators.     If  correlations 
among  different  methods  of  measuring  the  same  attribute  are  high,  this  is  evi- 
dence of  convergent  validity.    Discriminant  validity  is  established  when  cor- 
relations among  different  attributes  as  measured  by  similar  methods  are  low. 
In  a  more  general  form,  concurrent  validity  underlies  the  rationale  for  con- 
struction of  scales,  outlined  above,  a  rationale  in  which  different  measures 
are  "hypothesized  to  share  in  the  theoretically  relevant  components  but  have 
different  patterns  of  irrelevant  components"  (Webb  et  a  I    1966:  3). 

The  validity  we  claim  for  the  scaled  measures  in  our  quality  construct  is 
of  the  concurrent  rather  than  the  predictive  variety.     An  important  issue  exists 
in  this  regard.     It  has  been  suggested  that  our  scales  be  validated  according 
to  their  ability  to  predict  ratings  of  a  group  of  facilities  by  experts  in  the 
long-term  care  field.     Special  methods  are  available  for  aggregating  ratings 
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made  by  several   independent  judges  into  a  single  measure  (for  example,  the  me- 
thod of  paired  comparisons).    The  judgements  of  the  experts  are  taken  a  priori 
to  be  valid  as  measures  of  quality,  and  the  ability  of  other  measures  to  predict 
them  is  tested  by  correlation. 

In  many  situations,  however,  this  procedure  is  questionable.    One  might  ar- 
gue that  the  experts  in  a  given  field  share  a  specific  bias  because  of  their 
common  exposure  to  certain  theories  and  training  programs  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  collective  judgement  of  the  experts  that  needs  to  be  validated  against 
more  objective  measures.     For  example,  the  results  of  psychological  tests — 
especially  where  these  measure  organic  as  opposed  to  functional  variables — are 
often  taken  as  external  standards  against  which  to  validate  The  judgments  of  psy- 
chologists.    In  general  we  feel  that  the  notion  of  predictive  validity  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  problems  at  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  using  the  judgmental  ratings  of  experts  to  establish  con- 
current validity  of  our  scales  can  have  real   importance.    With  this  in  mind  we 
constructed  scales  measuring  a  global  dimension  of  quality  from  the  subjective 
ratings  of  our  data  collectors.     Derivation  of  these  measures  is  discussed  in 
the  sections  on  field  staff  debriefing  in  Chapters  6  and  8  and  the  results  in- 
terpreted in  the  analyses  of  data  in  Chapter  10.     Our  analysis,  however,  does 
not  take  this  measure  as  an  external  standard  or  claim  predictive  validity  for 
our  scales.    Two  circumstances  severely  limit  the  kinds  of  claims  we  make  for 
this  subjective  global  evaluation. 

First,  the  Initial   research  design  implied  that  the  judgmental  ratings 
would  be  made  by  the  same  people  who  collected  the  data  from  which  the  scales 
would  be  constructed.     Thus  the  external  standard  is  really  not  external  at  all. 
It  is  unclear  to  what  extent  the  process  of  collecting  the  data  for  calculation 
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EXHIBIT  5.2 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INDICATORS 
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of  scale  scores  would  influence  the  subjective  ratings  made  by  the  data  collec- 
tors and  thus  introduce  a  totally  spurious  kind  of  concurrent  validity. 

Second,  this  form  of  validation  exercise  would  be  most  useful  at  the  level 
of  individual  scales,  rather  than  at  the  level  of  an  overall  global  evaluation. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  more  useful  for  subjective  judgments  to  be  made  sep- 
arately for  each  of  a  large  number  of  dimensions  and  compared  with  scores  at 
the  most  specific  level  of  our  hierarchy  of  measures.     The  process  of  ranking 
even  a  small  sample  of  facilities  on  a  large  number  of  criteria,  however,   is  a 
mammoth  one  for  an  individual  judge.     Even  more  important,  In  the  initial  data 
collection  actual  criterion  definitions  were  a  product  of  the  data  analysis  and 
thus  were  not  available  to  data  collectors  at  the  time  they  were  in  facilities 
to  make  judgments. 

Having  reviewed  briefly  some  problems  of  validity  in  measurement,  largely 
with  reference  to  measuring  one  conceptual  attribute  at  a  time,  we  shall  consider 
the  measurement  of  several  related  concepts  together.     At  this  point  a  number  of 
complications  can  enter  the  picture.    One  of  these  is  illustrated  in  Exhibit  5.2. 
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(Recall  that  Cj  represents  the  ith  concept  and  Ij  the  ith  item  or  indicator.) 
First,  note  that  1 3  is  shown  to  be  caused  by  both  C|  and  C2.    Second,  note  that 
correlations  exist  between  indicators  of  C|  and  indicators  of         as  well  as 
among  the  indicators  of  a  single  concept.     For  example,   I4  is  correlated  with 
I  I  and  I2  as  well  as  with  l-^.     For  these  reasons — and  this  is  the  problem — 
correlations  will  also  exist  between  one  concept  and  indicators  of  the  other 
concept,  for  example,  between  C2  and  l|.     (Such  correlations  are  not  represent- 
ed by  arrows  in  the  diagram.)    Now,  assuming  we  think  there  are  two  concepts, 
C|  and  C2,  how  do  we  construct  measures  of  each  of  them?    Or,  even  worse,  how 
do  we  know  there  are  two  concepts  involved  in  the  correlations  among  l|  through 
1 4,  and  not  one  concept  or  three  concepts? 

In  general,  we  look  at  the  pattern  of  correlations  among  the  indicators  and 
try  to  group  those  that  correlate  both  strongly  among  themselves  and  weakly  with 
other  groups.     If  we  have  selected  the  indicators  involved  with  specific  con- 
cepts in  mind,  we  hope  that  the  number  of  groupings  corresponds  to  our  initial' 
basis  for  selecting  the  indicators. 

Still  considering  Exhibit  5.2,   let  us  return  to  our  primary  example  of  a  con- 
cept, quality^of  nursing  care.     Is  this  concept  really  un i d i mensiona 1 ?    Most  stu- 
dents of  nursing  would  say  no.     In  fact,  we  might  conceptualize  any  number  of 
variables  under  the  rubric  of  quality  of  nursing  care.    The  same  is  true  of  other 
borad  concepts.    We  might,  in  principle,  want  to  construct  scaled  sets  of  indi- 
cators for  each  variable.'  The  problem  is  especially  acute  when  the  various  con- 
cepts treated  as  components  of  a  more  general  concept  are  rather  highly  correlat- 
ed, as, we  would  expect  them  to  be  in  our  example. 

In  our  quality  construct  scaled  measures  of  concepts  are  called  "criteria". 
Essentially  the  approach  taken  was  to  group  items  into  scales  statistically  and 
then  to  identify  these  with  concepts  or  attributes  by  professional  judgment. 
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Each  concept  (as  measured  by  a  scale)   is  in  turn  identified  as  a  un i d imens i ona I 
evaluative  criterion  for  assessing  quality  of  life  and  care. 

Implicit  in  this  discussion  is  an  important  element  of  our  approach.  Al- 
though overall  objectives  of  long-term  care  can  be  specified  quite  clearly  by 
thought  and  discussion,  the  Individual  unl dimenslona I  components  of  excellence 
in  meeting  these  objectives  are  much  harder  to  spel  i  out  a  pri or  I .     For  this 
reason  we  did  not  begin  to  develop  the  quality  construct  by  listing  evaluative 
criteria.    Rather,  we  used  a  number  of  existing  data  collection  methods  to  as- 
semble an  initial  data  base  representing  as  many  aspects  of  the  facility  as  pos- 
sible.   Analysis  of  this  data  base  was  structured  by  a  judgmental ly  developed 
group  of  "major  objectives"  and  "subob ject I ves"  of  care.     I  terns  In  the  data  base 
were  grouped  Into  these  a  priori  subobjecti ves,  and  a  number  of  scales  develop- 
ed from  each  subobjective  grouping.     Statistical  and  judgmental  analysis  of  the 
resulting  criterion  scales  in  turn  resulted  In  a  new  structure  of  subobject i ves 
and  major  objectives  having  both  substantive  and  statistical  meaning.    The  ra- 
tionale for  Including  in  the  construct  scaled  measures  of  quality  at  these  more 
general    levels  is  presented  more  fully  In  the  following  section. 

Section  (b):     A  Hierarchy  of  Quality  Measures 
Our  approach  to  criteria  definition  and  scale  construction  generates  mea- 
sures of  a  large  number  of  un I d I  mens  I ona I  attributes — too  many  for  easy  Interpre 
tatlon  of  survey  results  obtained  from  the  evaluation  system.     This  makes  it 
desirable  to  construct  additional  measures  to  ( I )  summarize  and  aid  in  the  Inter 
pretatlon  of  Information  In  the  criterion  scales,  and  (2)  Incorporate  into  the 
interpretation  an  understanding  of  how  the  basic  concepts  are  Interrelated. 
These  considerations  lead  to  the  Idea  of  a  hierarchy  of  measures,  generating  a 
single  overall   index  of  quality  (derived  from  facility  criteria)  and  an  index 
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of  need  for  care  (derived  from  resident  criteria).    Measures  of  characteristics 
at  each  level  of  the  hierarchy  are  derived  from  measures  of  characteristics 
at  the  next  moSt  specific  level. 

Criteria  are  aggregations  of  items  serving  as  indicators  of  the  presence 
of  a  specific  attribute.     In  our  quality  construct,  criteria  are  in  turn  ag- 
gregated to  measure  more  general  characteristics  called  "subobject i ves" .  Sub- 
objectives  are  aggregated  into  measures  of  the  "objectives"  of  care  and  these 
are  finally  combined  into  an  "index"  measure.    These  relationships  are  pictured 
in  Exhibit  5.3.     In  this  exhibit  S;  refers  to  the  ith  subobjective  and  0  to  the 

ith  major  objective.    The  terms  "criterion",  "subobjective",  "objective",  and 
"Index"  are  in  a  sense  arbitrary  labels  for  measures  at  increasing  levels  of 
generality.    The  specific  terms  originate  in  an  effort  to  delineate  the  "objec- 
tives" of  care  and  to  specify  "criteria"  for  assessing  whether  these  objectives 
are  met. 

This  hierarchy  is  an  artificial  construct  designed  to  generate  measures 
whose  meanings  at  each  level  can  be  made  clear  through  analysis  of  their  compo- 
nent parts  at  lower  levels.     The  number  of   levels  in  the  hierarchy  is  a  joint 
function  of  the  patterns  of  relations  among  indicators  and  of  the  particular 
data  reduction  strategies  used  to  uncover  these  patterns.     In  advance  of 
the  actual  definition  of  variables  and  scale  construction  carried  out  using  a 
body  of  data  on  indicator  variables  one  might  anticipate  any  number  of  patterns. 
If  the  number  of  unidimensiona I  components  (or  criteria)   is  relatively  small, 
say  5  or  7,   it  would  be  best  to  summarize  them  in  a  single  index.     Exhibit  5.4 
shows  one  such  very  simple  pattern.    This  exhibit  is  presented  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  more  elaborate  hierarchy  in  Exhibit  5.3. 
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EXHIBIT  5.3 

HYPOTHETICAL  FOUR-LEVEL  HIERARCHY  OF  MEASURES 
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EXHIBIT  5.4 


HYPOTHETICAL  TWO-LEVEL  HIERARCHY  OF  MEASURES 


\ 
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Although  our  hierarchy  was  developed  from  the  bottom  up  (the  initial  data 
analysis  having  been  structured  by  an  a  priori  construct  hypothesized  at  the 
more  general   levels),  its  usefulness  in  interpreting  survey  results  lies  in 
working  from  the  top  down.    As  explained  in  more  detail   in  Chapter  3,  a  faci- 
lity's quality  index  score  can  be  decomposed  into  three  major  objective  scores. 
Each  major  objective  score  in  turn  can  be  broken  down  into  two  to  four  subobjec- 
tive  scores.    What  emerges  from  the  pattern  of  scores  is  a  profile  of  the  faci- 
lity's relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.     For  example,  a  facility  with  strong 
activity  programming,  good  staf #-res i dent  interaction  and  a  positive  "ambience", 
but  with  indifferent  physical  nursing  care  and  medical  support  services,  will 
have  high  psychosocial  environment  scores  and  relatively  low  professional  ser- 
vices scores.     (These  elements  of  the  actual  content  of  the  quality  construct 
are  presented  in  Chapter  2.)    Examination  of  each  score's  component  parts  al- 
lows us  to  pinpoint  the  facility's  needs  for  improvement.    This  sort  of  analysis 
also  allows  us  to  think  about  what  kinds  of  long-term  care  clients,  with  what 
kinds  of  needs,  might  benefit  most  from  placement  in  a  particular  facility. 

Section  (c):  Matching 
The  two  independent  hierarchies  of  measures  of  facility  quality  and  resi- 
dent need,  and  use  of  quantative  methods  in  its  derivation,  are  two  important 
features  of  the  quality  construct.    The  third  is  a  framework  for  combining  mea- 
sures of  facility  and  resident  attributes,  with  two  goals  in  mind:     ( I )  to  assess 
whether  an  individual   is  placed  in  an  environment  more  suited  or  less  suited  to 
his  needs  than  other  available  environments  and  (2)  to  assess  the  particular 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  facility  vis-a-vis  the  particular  needs  of  its  resi- 
dents. 

The  matching  component  of  the  quality  construct  builds  on  two  separate  sets 
of  criterion  scales,  one  measuring  uni dimensiona I  components  of  facility  quality 
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and  the  other  unidimensiona I  components  of  resident  need.     Its  elements  are  in- 
dependent of  the  summary  measures  (subobjecti ve,  major  objective  and  index  scales) 
also  based  on  each  set  of  criteria.     It  uses  an  assessment  of  the  resident's  func- 
tional status,  the  set  of  need  criteria,  to  identify  the  degree  of  correspondence 
between  his  needs  and  the  facility's  resources  for  meeting  those  needs. 

Each  dimension  of  need  is  considered  independently.    The  individual  resi- 
dent's level  of  need  on  one  dimension  Is  related  to  a  subset  of  the  facility  cri- 
teria most  important  to  meeting  that  need.    The  result  is  a  "matching  score"  for 
the  individual.     Each  resident  has  one  matching  score  corresponding  to  each  of 
his  need  scores.    A  proper  placement  for  him  can  be  defined  as  one  in  a  facility 
meeting  all  his  needs  at  an  acceptable  level.    The  question  of  what  constitutes 
an  acceptable  level   Is  discussed  below.  • 

Another  set  of  scales  measures,  as  an  attribute  of  the  facility,  the  extent 
to  which  it  meets  the  needs  of  residents.    These  scales,  called  "need  satisfac- 
tion scores"  are  based  on  the  matching  scores  of  a  random  sample  of  the  facility's 
residents.     Each  satisfaction  score  corresponds  to  one  of  the  resident  need  scales 
and  is  a  sample  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  residents  whose  need,  as  measured 
by  that  resident  scale.   Is  met  by  the  facility.     The  following  specific  points  may 
help  clarify  these  relationships. 

(1)  In  order  to  compute  matching  scores,  one  must  have  a  set  of  need  criterion 
scores  for  the  resident  and  a  set  of  quality  criterion  scores  for  the  facility  in 
which  he  has  been  placed  (or  might  be  placed).     In  order  to  compute  a  facility's 
satisfaction  scores,  one  must  have  that  facility's  quality  criterion  scores  and 
need  criterion  scores  on  each  of  a  random  sample  of  its  residents. 

(2)  The  satisfaction  scores  describe  the  facility  In  terms  of  dimensions  of 
sident  need.  In  contrast,  the  quality  criteria  describe  the  facility  in  terms  of 
dimensions  of  facility  quality.     For  statistical   reasons  discussed  elsewhere  (see 
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especially  Chapter  II),  the  correlation  between  an  overall  need  satisfaction 
score  and  the  quality  index  is  extremely  high.    Yet  the  satisfaction  scores  pro- 
vide another  means  of  interpreting  an  overall  quality  score  by  decomposing  into 
component  parts  corresponding  to  the  needs  of  individuals.    The  main  limitation 
on  the  usefulness  of  this  additional   information  is  the  requirement  that  a  needs 
assessment  be  done  on  a  sample  of  the  facility's  residents  sufficiently  large  to 
provide  statistically  stable  estimates  of  the  needs  of  the  total  census.  This 
requirement  is,  of  course,  in  no  way  a  limitation  on  the  usefulness  of  the  mat- 
ching scores  as  measures  of  the  appropriateness  of  placement  of  an  individual 
resident. 

(3)    We  have  already  stressed  in  Chapters  I  and  4,  and  should  reiterate  here, 
that  the  needs  assessment  instrument  and  scales  are  not  a  mechanism  for  peer  re- 
view (utilization  review  or  medical  audit)  or  for  nursing  care  planning.  They 
are,  however,  somewhat  closer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

•(4)    The  subset  of  facility  scales  matched  with  each  resident  need  scale  was 
selected  judgmenta I ly .    This  element  of  our  development  work  stands  in  contrast  to 
the  development  of  the  criteria  and  summary  measures,  which  was  based  on  statis- 
tical reduction  and  Interpretation  of  data.    The  procedures  are  described  in  Chap- 
ters 7  and  9. 

(5)    The  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  "adequate"  match — that  Is,  what 
ratio  of  facility  quality  to  resident  need  is  sufficiently  high — is  relative  rather 
than  absolute.     This  is  made  necessary  conceptually  by  the  fact  that  the  measures 
of  facility  quality  and  resident  need  are  distribution-dependent.     The  procedure 
is  to  look  at  the  distribution  of  each  matching  score  and  establish  as  a  cut-off 
point  some  point  in  the  distribution  (for  example),  one  standard  deviation  below 
the  mean).     Matching  scores  above  the  cut-off  point  are  said  to  reflect  "adequate" 
placement.    The  selection  of  cut-off  points  should  be  specific  to  the  use  to 
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which  the  data  are  put.     For  a  given  individual,  matching  scores  can  be  computed 
for  any  number  of  facilities.    What  kind  of  discrepancy  between  matching  scores 
for  an  already-institutionalized  individual's  present  facility  and  some  available 
alternative  would  justify  or  dictate  transferring  him  is  an  extremely  difficult 
question  and  one  we  have  not  addressed. 

A  number  of  conceptual  difficulties  exist  in  the  use  of  the  matching  and 
satisfaction  scores,  despite  their  obvious  appeal  as  components  of  a  patient  re- 
view and  placement  system.    One  line  of  argument  Is  presented  in  the  following 
paragraphs.     It  focuses  on  the  use  of  the  matching  concept  to  determine  appropriate 
levels  of  care,  that  is,  whether  an  Individual  belongs  in  a  skilled,  intermediate, 
or  sheltered  facility,  and  to  establish  reimbursement  levels  for  residents  support- 
ed by  public  funds.     Following  this  discussion,  this  application  of  the  matching 
principle  will  be  contrasted  with  its  application  to  choosing  among  facilities  at 
the  same  level  of  care  but  with  different  strengths  and  weaknesses  making  them 
appropriate  for  different  types  of  residents. 

The  interpretation  of  matching  presented  in  the  research  design  is  that,  con- 
sidering all  nursing  homes  and  all   residents  In  nursing  homes,  an  optimal  system 
would  have  a  minimum  of  mismatches  between  the  skill    level  of  care  needed  by  the 
resident  and  the  level  of  care  offered  by  the  facility.     In  this  context  it  Is 
equally  a  mis-match  to  have  an  Individual  placed  at  a  lower  level  of  care  than  he 
needs  and  to  have  one  placed  at  a  higher  level  of  care  than  he  needs. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  first  type  of  mismatch,  high  resident  need  with  a 
low  level  of  care,  are  painfully  obvious.     And  by  this  definition,  any  elderly  per- 
son In  an  institution  not  meeting  minimal  standards  for  care  is  mismatched  because 
the  facility  cannot  meet  his/her  needs.    What  about  the  second  type — low  need  with 
a  high  skill    level  of  care?    Does  it  exist  as  a  problem  and.   If  so,   is  this  prob- 
lem related  to  assessment  of  quality  of  care?    These  general  questions  are,   in  a 
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sense,  polemical  and  not  for  us  to  answer  here.    Many  of  the  specific  considera- 
tions involved,  however,  are  germane  to  development  of  the  quality  construct.  The 
following  five  objections  to  distinguishing  among  levels  of  care,  and  thus  to  mat- 
ching by  level  of  care,  are  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  this  develop- 
ment. 

(1)  Many  persons  in  institutions  that  offer  lower  levels  of  nursing  care 
could  at  times  benefit  from  higher  levels  of  nursing  care.     Flare-ups  of  chronic 
ailments  or  further  deterioration  among  the  resident  population  invariably  neces- 
sitate the  availability  of  skilled  nursing  care.     Thus,  an  intermediate  or  shel- 
tered care  facility  without  this  capacity  will  either  ignore  residents'  needs  or 
refer  them  elsewhere. 

(2)  Skilled  level  facilities  do  not  necessarily  provide  skilled  care  to 
every  resident.    That  is,  having  the  capacity  for  skilled  nursing  care  is  not  equiv 
a  lent  to  forcing  a  person  to  use  such  care.     The  evidence  is  much  the  other  way, 

at  least  in  the  better  homes.  Skilled  care  is  available  when  needed  but  the  effort 
is  toward  restoration  rather  than  toward  fostering  dependency  on  nursing  care. 

(3)  Delivery  of  "excessive"  care  is  not  a  function  of  the  skill    level  of  the 
home  but  of  the  reimbursement  system.     If  a  nursing  home  operator  receives  payments 
based  on  a  point  system,  where  the  reimbursement  is  for  the  amount  of  care  given, 
then  the  tendency  is  to  maximize  need;  maximizing  need,   in  turn,  creates  excessive 
disability  among  residents.     This  phenomenon  makes  it  difficult,   if  not  impossible, 
to  realistically  assess  resident  need.     If  his  needs  are  assessed  after  a  resident 
has  been  encouraged  to  function  at  a  lower  level,  then  the  assessment  will  under- 
estimate his  residual  capacity. 

(4)  Residents  with  lesser  needs  may  benefit  more  from  being  in  a  non-insti- 
tutional setting  than  being  in  a  nursing  home  setting  with  a  lower  level  of  nurs- 
ing care.     If  we  created  home  health  services,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  residential 
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settings  where  medical  services  are  accessible,  then  many  of  the  current  nurs- 
ing home  patients  could  live  in  the  community.     Thus  matching  by  level  of  care 
is  less  important  than  upgrading  institutions  and  improving  non-institutional 
resources. 

(5)    Mismatching  of  patient  need  and  institutional  skill    level  must  not  be 
confused  with  congruence  between  patient  style  and  adaptive  demands.     For  example, 
a  home  that  is  predominantly  Bohemian-Catholic  is  less  suitable  for  a  Unitarian 
college  professor  than  a  protestant  home  of  almost  any  denomination  —  everything 
else  being  equal.     If  all  nursing  homes  had  the  capacity  to  enhance  or  restore  ca- 
pacity for  the  activities  of  daily  living,  were  rewarded  for  enhancing  function- 
ing rather  than  rewarded  for  creating  excessive  disability,  and  were  embedded  in 
communities  that  contained  a  range  of  services  that  help  aged  people  remain  in  the 
community,  then  there  still  would  be  differences  among  nursing  homes  on  psycho- 
social dimensions.     Matching  by  patient  style  of  adaptation  and  adaptive  demands 
of  the  home  would  then  transcend  matching  by  medical  need  and  institutional  re- 
sources. 

Although  the  circumstances  do  not  exist  in  which  psychosocial  ambience  is 
the  only  variable  attribute  of  facilities  that  might  affect  placement  decisions, 
and  although  matching  by  comparing  life-styles  of  individuals  with  adaptive  de- 
mands of  facilities  would  probably  require  more  sophisticated  measures  than  are 
now  available,  we  do  have  the  capability  to  develop  a  matching  construct  oriented 
toward  type  of  care  rather, than  level  of  care.    Consider,  for  example,  two  skil- 
led level  facilities,  one  with  a  very  simple  physical    layout  and  a  very  warm,  out- 
going staff  but  weak  In  medical  nursing  skills,  and  another  with  a  highly  intri- 
cate floor  plan,  very  professional,  medically-oriented  nurses  and  a  cold,  formal, 
hosp i ta I  - 1 i ke  atmosphere.     The  first  may  be  well  suited  for  senile  residents  who 
need  constant  reorientation  and  emotional  support  but  have  few  physical  problems. 
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the  second  for  post-operative  patients  In  need  of  frequent  treatments  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Either  person  might  need  "skilled"  care,  but  each  has  different  spe- 
cific needs. 

In  a  sense,  the  application  of  the  matching  concept  proposed  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  lies  somewhere  in  between  application  to  decisions  about  the  level 
of  care  needed  for  a  specific  resident  and  application  to  patient  placement  by 
life-style  and  psychosocial  ambience.    The  matching  components  of  the  quality  con- 
struct take  account  of  a  broad  range  of  individual  needs,  from  physical  nursing 
care  to  social   Interaction,  and  a  broad  range  of  facility  characteristics,  from 
condition  of  physical  plant  to  staff  attitudes.     They  focus  on  a  middle  range  of 
applications  rather  than  on  application  to  decisions  about  level  of  care. 

One  additional  argument  should  be  cited  In  concluding  this  discussion.     It  Is 
possible  that.   In  the  long  run,  quality  of  care  suffers  when  a  facility  special- 
izes in  post-operative  patients,  or  In  chronic  institutionalized  schizophrenics, 
or  in  physically  disabled  persons  needing  support  for  personal  care.     In  this 
view,  the  whole  environment,  especially  its  psychosocial  features,  benefits  from 
a  broad  mix  of  residents  with  different  needs,  and  Its  ability  to  meet  a  given 
need  depends  in  part  on  its  ability  to  meet  others  as  well.     As  a  result,  special- 
ization should  not  be  encouraged  just  as.   In  the  argument  discussed  above,  sepa- 
rate levels  of  care  should  ideally  not  be  established  by  licensing  agencies. 
This  line  of  reasoning  appears  to  imply  that,  to  the  extent  that  making  placement 
decisions  and/or  evaluating  facilities  at  the  level  discussed  In  this  section  en- 
courages facilities  to  specialize  In  one  type  of  care.   It  might  be  counterproduc- 
tive.    The  impact  of  this  criticism,   If  valid,  would  be  to  require  extreme  caution 
in  the  application  of  a  system  for  patient  placement.     The  danger  would  be  that 
the  success  of  such  a  system  would  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  degree  of 
specialization  harmful  to  quality  of  care. 
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The  intent  of  the  matching  construct,  however,  is  not  fo  encourage  special- 
ization among  long-term  care  facilities.     In  other  words,  it  need  not  become  a 
policy  tool  for  Influencing  facility  planning  and  development.    The  intent  is> 
rather,  to  help  cope  with  existing  differences  among  facilities  and  their  capa- 
bilities to  serve  different  kinds  of  residents. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
INITIAL  DATA  BASE  DEVELOPMENT 

Section  (a):     Instrument  Selection 

Construction  of  the  initial  data  base  was  a  two-part  task.     First,  data 
was  collected  on  each  facility.     Second,  data  was  collected  on  a  random  sample 
of  the  residents  in  each  facility.     The  latter  set  of  data  was  used  to  develop 
a  patient  review  procedure  for  assessing  appropriateness  of  placement.  The 
task  of  selecting  tools  and  collecting  data  on  patients,  however,  was  a  separate 
one.     For  maximum  clarity,  our  discussion  will  treat  the  facility  evaluation  and 
patient  review  components  of  the  data  base  independently. 

Initial  data  base  development  began  with  a  review,  documented  in  Chapter  4, 
of  existing  facility  evaluation  and  patient  review  methods  in  long-term  care 
and  related  fields.     From  these  existing  methods,   instruments  were  selected  to 
collect  facility  and  resident  data.     Criteria  for  selection  of  the  environment 
and  resident  assessment  instruments  included  (I)  time  required  for  data  collec- 
tors and  facility  staff  to  complete  the  forms,   (2)  ease  of  administration,  and 
(3)  the  methodological  requirements  of  the  project.     The  instruments  were  modi- 
fied in  varying  degrees  to  make  them  appropriate  for  long-term  care  settings  and 
to  facilitate  their  administration.    As  an  overview,  the  set  of  instruments  se- 
lected are  described  in  Exhibits  6.1   (facility  data  base)  and  6.2  (resident  data 
base).     Copies  of  the    initial  data  collection  instruments  themselves  are  avail- 
able on  request  (see  Appendix  H).  :    .  : 

Section  (b):     Facility  Selection  and  Orientation 

A  purposive  sample  of  nine  long-term  care  facilities  was  drawn  from  a  larger 
number  which  had  expressed  interest  in  response  to  inquiries  at  the  time  the  pro- 
ject was  funded.     Facilities  were  selected  to  be  roughly  representative  of  a  I  I 
those  in  Illinois  on  several  key  structural  variables.     In  addition,  they  were 
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selected  to  maximize  variation  in  quality  as  subjectively  assessed  by  project 
staff.  -  - 

Samp le  Se lection 

Project  staff  identified  ownership,  geographic  location,  predominant  race 
of  residents,  size,  and  quality  as  appropriate  criteria  for  selection.     It  was 
agreed  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  develop  a  sample  of  homes  having  the  following 
characteristics:  ■  •  ' 

(1)  It  should  include  four  proprietary  agencies,  three  voluntary 
agencies,  and  one  public  agency. 

(2)  Three  agencies  should  be  urban,  two  suburban,  and  three  rural 
or  located  in  a  sma I  I  town. 

(3)  Two  agencies  should  be  judged  to  be  of  a  relatively  high  quality, 
three  of  moderate  quality,  two  of  lower  quality,  and  one  of  very 
poor  qua  I i  ty. 

(4)  The  sample  should  have  a  mix  of  facilities  serving  predominantly 
black  or  white  residents. 

(5)  The  facilities  should  be  roughly  uniform  in  size,  somewhere  in 
the 'range  of  100  to  200  beds. 

The  question  of  the  level  of  care  at  which  the  facilities  should  be  licens- 
ed (skilled,   intermediate,  sheltered)  was  discussed  at  length.     It  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  focus  the  Initial  data  collection  on  homes  offer- 
ing skilled  care.     Otherwise  the  sample  specifications  would  be  inordinately  com 
plicated  and  probably  Impossible  to  meet  from  the  list  of  facilities  interested 
in  the  project.     The  rationale  was  that  skilled  care  homes  actually  offer  care 
at  different  levels  to  different  residents,  whereas  sheltered  homes  offer  only 
sheltered  level  care.     Thus,  a  sample  of  homes  all  having  at  least  some  skilled 
beds  would  generate  the  broadest  range  of  data  on  residents  and  on  quality  of 
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care.  -  .  ■ 

With  these  criteria  established,   initial  contacts  were  made  in  August  1972 
by  letter  with  II  facilities  that  had  responded  to  an  earlier  request  for  an  ex- 
pression of  interest  in  the  project.    The  letter  asked  that  a  specific  liaison 
person  be  appointed  at  each  agency  to  expedite  communication  during  the  initial 
data  collection  phase  of  the  project,  and  that  an  initial  visit  by  the  project's 
field  coordinator  be  arranged.     Since  the  possibility  of  bias  through  self-selec- 
tion of  those  facilities  responding  to  a  preliminary  solicitation  of  interest  was 
a  real  one,  project  staff  established  contact  with  two  other  facilities  that  had 
not  responded  to  the  initial  contact.    These  were  selected  so  as  to  balance  the 
pool  of  available  facilities  in  terms  of  the  criteria  spelled  out  above.  Initial 
visits  were  made  to  13  facilities. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  by  the  field  coordinator,  the  administrator  of  each 
facility  was  given  a  written  memorandum  detailing  the  scope  and  objectives  of  the 
study,  guidelines  for  the  field  work,  and  our  expectations  as  to  the  kinds  of  in- 
formation we  would  ask  for  (Interim  Report,   I,  Appendix  B-l).    The  field  coordi- 
nator's visit  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  her  and  the  agency  liaison  person 
to  work  out  methods  of  communication,  for  the  field  coordinator  to  tour  the  agency, 
and  for  a  more  thorough  explanation  of  the  project  to  the  administrator.    Most  im- 
portant, this  visit  allowed    testing  of  initial   impressions  of  the  home  and  assess- 
ment of  suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  sample.     Following  these  initial  visits 
the  eight  sample  facilities  were  selected.. 

The  field  coordinator  arranged  the  13  places  in  rank  order  of  quality  on  the 
basis  of  her  observations.     The  first  two  and  the  last  two  were  included  in  the 
sample  to  maximize  variations  in  quality  for  the  analysis.     Four  others  were  se- 
lected to  come  as  close  as  possible  to  meeting  the  remaining  criteria.     In  general, 
the  sample  was  designed  to  be  representative  of  skilled  homes  in  northern  Illinois, 
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except  in  terms  of  quality,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  over-represent  the  ex- 
tremes. 

The  five  facilities  among  the  original    13  that  were  not  included  in  the 
sample  were  notified  by  letter  that  there  was  a  delay  in  the  selection  of  the 
sample  and  that  the  project  staff  would  be  in  touch  with  them  in  a  few  months. 
This  was  done  to  insure  that  they  could  again  be  asked  to  participate  should 
one  of  the  eight  selected  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  project.  As 
it  happened,  during  a   long  delay  between  sample  selection  and  the  actual  field 
work  while  forms  were  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB),  one 
of  the  eight  homes  underwent  several  changes  in  administration.     After  a  number  of 
contacts  with  the  home's  new  administrator  and  liaison  person,   it  was  still  un- 
clear whether  it  would  continue  in  the  project  and  a  ninth  home  was  asked  to  par- 
ticipate on  the  assumption  that  the  home  in  question  would  drop  out.    The  new  fa- 
cility  was  selected  from  the  five  available  to  most  clearly  match  the  one  that 
might  be  lost. 

Participation  of  the  facilities  was  solicited  on  the  basis  of  comiplete  con- 
fidentiality of  a  I  I  data  collected. 

Exhibit  6j 3  shows  the  distribution  of  the  nine  sample  facilities  on  the 
characteristics  used  in  their  selection.    The  facilities  are, listed  by  an  identi- 
fication number  to  be  used  throughout  this  report.     Note  that  the  subjective  rat- 
ing given  is  the  rank  among  all   13  facilities  contacted  initially. 
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Orientation  of  Agency  Staff 


A  thorough  and  consistent  orientation  of  all  facility  staff  was  emphasized 
In  order  to  assure  maximum  cooperation  and  to  obtain  benefit  from  staff  points  of 
view  on  quality  evaluation.     First,  the  field  coordinator  contacted  the  agency's 
liaison  person  and  scheduled  a  90  minute  orientation  meeting  for  all  department 
heads  and/or  supervisors  (as  determined  by  that  agency's  administrator).  This 
was  to  be  at  least  3  days  prior  to  the  field  staff's  arrival  for  data  collection. 
Second,  department  heads  and/or  supervisors  were  asked  to  distribute  (usually 
with  the  next  paycheck)  a  written  description  of  the  project  to  all  agency  staff 
on  all  shifts  in  their  departments  and/or  areas.    This  description  is  presented 
as  Append  i  x  B- 1 .  ■ 

The  90  minute  orientation  meeting  for  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
staff  included  the  following  topics: 

(1)  An  overview  of  the  project 

(2)  Brief  professional  and  field  staff  biographies 

(3)  The  proposed  survey  dates 

(4)  Overview  of  the  field  work  ,  ^ 

(5)  The  role  of  the  agency  personnel 

Most  importantly,  the  agency  staff  were  asked,  as  "experts  in  the  field  of  Long- 
Term  Care",  what  they  would  do  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  life  and  care  in  their 
own  facility.    To  indicate  to  the  agency  the  project  staff's  interest  in  this 
Input,  these  suggestions  were  tape  recorded  and  subsequently  used  as  a  resource 
for  further  planning  and  instrument  design. 

The  orientation  sessions  also  stressed  the  issue  of  confidentiality  of  an- 
swers to  questions  and  attempted  to  focus  on  the  fact  that  although  the  field 
staff  would  sometimes  behave  like  inspectors  they  were.   In  fact,  researchers  and 
that  any  information  obtained  from  individuals — residents  and/or  staff--would  not 
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be  available  to  any  official  agency  in  undisguised  form. 

The  response  of  the  nine  sample  facilities'  staffs  was  positive,  as  indi- 
cated by  comments  such  as  the  following: 

"...this  is  a  good  chance  for  us  to  find  out  about  ourselves..." 

"...how  we  compare  with  other  places  like  this. ..we  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  for  such  a  study." 

"...a  chance  to  see  what  we  are  doing  wrong  and  what  we  do  right... how 
well  we're  doing  in  general." 

"...an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  the  outside  wor I d. . .we' re  so  far  away 
from  everything  here..." 

Orientation  programs  were  completed  during  September,   1972  in  the  eight  faci- 
lities initially  chosen  to  participate  in  the  project.     Field  work  was  then  delay- 
ed by  0MB  clearance  procedures  and,  after  a  six  month  hiatus,  the  eight  facilities 
were  contacted  again  and  offered  a  new  orientation  session.    Only  one  felt  a  new 
orientation  was  necessary  and  that  session  was  held  in  February,   1973.    At  this 
time  the  ninth  facility  was  added  to  the  sample  and  an  orientation  session  was 
conducted  there  as  well.     In  addition,  to  assure  continued  staff  understanding  and 
to  allow  for  any  facility  staff  turn-over  during  the  six  month  delay,  a  revised 
version  of  the  document  introducing  the  project  to  facility  staff  was  prepared  and 
copies  circulated  to  all  facilities  in  the  sample.    This  document  is  reproduced 
as  Appendix  B-2. 

Section  (c):     Data  Collection  and  Debriefing 

Field  Staff  Selection  and  Training  ^ 

Field  staff  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  research  experience, 
work  experience  in  long-term  care  facilities  and/or  public  health  agencies,  and  an 
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interest  in  being  involved  in  a  study  oriented  towards  the  evaluation  of  long- 
term  care.    The  project  staff  felt  that  tact,  understanding,  and  the  ability  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  agency  personnel  and  residents  were  the  most  desirable 
qualities,  as  the  techniques  to  be  used  with  the  selected  tools  could  be  readily 
taught.     In  general  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Two  people,  an  R.N.  with  long-term  care  experience  as  a  director  of  nursing 
in  a  home  for  the  aged  and  a  doctoral  student  in  social  work  with  extensive  case- 
work experience,  administered  the  Environmental  Assessment  instruments.  They 
were  trained  in  a  one-day  orientation  by  Darrell  Slover  of  Syracuse  University, 
the  designer  of  the  instrument,  followed  by  two  8  hour  practice  sessions  in  two 
cooperating  facilities.     Subsequent  field  experience  showed  that  more  time  was 
needed  to  acquaint  the  surveyors  with  the  concepts  of  proxemlcs  and  environmental 
manipulation  around  which  the  instrument  had  been  developed,  as  well  as  other 
psychosocial  concepts. 

Data  for  the  Review  of  Organization,  Policies  and  Procedures  (Joint  Commis- 
sion survey)  was  collected  by  a  psychiatric  nurse  with  considerable  research  and 
long-term  care  experience.    Her  orientation  consisted  of  informal  discussion  of 
the  objectives  of  the  data  collection  and  reivew  of  the  forms.     Prior  to  this, 
she  had  had  substantial   input  into  the  Instrument  selection  process.    The  field 
work  in  this  Instance  revealed  that  tne  surveyor  made  value  judgments  not  neces- 
sarily based  on  observable  measures.    This  indicated  a  need  for  a  surveyor  orienta- 
tion program  that  defined,  as  clearly  as  possible  the  basis  for  judgments. 

Training  of  the  six  people  who  collected  patient  review  data  was  of  necessity 
more  detailed.    Three  registered  nurses,  two  with  masters  degrees  In  nursing, 
were  responsible  for  the  phys I ca I -med i ca I  assessment  (Physical  Status  Report,  Ob- 
servation Checklist,  plus  the  administration  of  the  written  Geriatric  Rating  Scale 
and  Patient  Information  Form).    They  were  oriented  to  the  project  during  a  one-day 
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classroom  session  and  a  one-day  practice  session  in  a  cooperating  long-term 
care  facility.     For  surveyors  with  this  level  of  skill   in  observation  and  assess- 
ment, this  proved  to  be  adequate. 

Another  three  people  were  trained  to  administer  the  psychological  tests  (Pa- 
tient Interview)  and  the  Resident  Attitude  Interview  in  a  two-week  program  design- 
ed and  carried  out  by  the  RPSL  Department  of  Psychology.     These  three  individuals 
were  a  high  school  teacher,  a  social  worker  trained  in  group  work,  and  a  Catholic 
priest.    The  training  was  based  on  the  Department  of  Psychology's  previous  exper- 
ience teaching  non-psychologists  to  administer  psychological  tests,  and  included 
classroom  discussion,  role-playing,  and  practice  testing  of  older  Individuals  un- 
der close  supervision  and  observation.     From  this  experience  with  the  psychological 
tests  selected  for  this  project.  Department  of  Psychology  staff  concluded  that  a 
week  and  a  half  would  be  adequate  for  training  baccalaureate  nurses  in  this  aspect 
of  the  patient  review  procedures. 

All  nine  field  staff  were  instructed  to  record  specific  Incidents  and  their 
subjective  responses  to  each  facility  and  its  residents  in  a  notebook,  to  augment 
the  data  to  be  recorded  on  the  schedules.    The  contents  of  these  notebooks  are 
summarized  In  Appendix  A  of  our  Interim  Report,  I. 

Field  Work 

While  the  orientation  and  training  of  the  field  staff  was  in  progress  census 
lists  of  residents  in  each  of  the  facilities  were  obtained.    The  specific  resi- 
dnets  to  be  assessed  were  chosen  at  random  by  a  statistician  and  the  names  given 
to  the  field  staff  Immediately  before  they  left  for  the  agency.     At  this  time  the 
Administrator's  Report  was  sent  to  each  facility  with  a  letter  requesting  that  it 
be  completed  by  our  data  collection  deadline.     Firm  dates  were  established  through 
the  liaison  person  at  each  facility  for  the  field  staff's  visits. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  eight  original  facilities  had,  during  the 
hiatus  between  agency  orientation  and  the  start  of  field  work,  undergone  changes 
of  administration.    Negotiations  with  the  new  administrator  early  in  the  data 
collection  period  resulted  in  our  being  able  to  complete  the  data  collection  on 
the  facility,  but  not  to  obtain  any  patient  review  information  before  the  dead- 
line for  field  work.    We  meanwhile  selected,  oriented,  and  obtained  a  complete 
set  of  data  from  a  ninth  facility.    As  a  result,  our  initial  data  base  consists 
of  facility  data  on  nine  agencies  and  data  on  10  per  cent  random  samples  of  pa- 
tients in  eight  of  them.  ■  _ 

As  it  was  felt  that  having  too  many  people  present  at  once  would  both  in- 
terfere with  the  data  collection  itself  and  possibly  affect  the  care  of  residents, 
the  field  staff  was  organized  into  four  groups  or  "waves":     Environmental  Assess- 
ment; Review  of  Organization,  Policies  and  Practices;  Physl ca I -Medi ca I  Patient 
Review;  and  Psychosocial  Patient  Review.    No  more  than  one  group  was  scheduled  in 
a  facility  on  any  given  day.    Thus,  the  sequence  in  which  data  was  collected  was 
somewhat  different  In  each  home. 

Prior  to  each  survey  a  10  per  cent  sample  of  residents  was  chosen  at  random 
from  the  agency's  census  list.     At  the  same  time  a  list  of  alternate  resident 
names  was  chosen.    These  were  to  be  used  if  substitutions  became  necessary  or  ex- 
clusions had  to  be  made. 

In  most  Instances  the  nursing  field  staff  doing  the  phys i ca I -med I ca I  portion 
of  the  review  made  the  initial  contact.    Thus  any  obvious  interviewing  problems 
were  screened,  substitutions  made.   If  necessary,  and  communicated  immediately  to 
the  psychological  testing  staff.    The  latter  field  staff  used  more  stringent  cri- 
teria for  the  Inclusion  of  a  resident.     The  resident  was  included  and  scored  even 
if: 

(I)     he/she  were  uncooperative  because  of  dementia  (any  type), 
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(2)  he/she  were  too  disoriented  to  respond,  '         '  .  ' 

(3)  he/she  were  able  to  see  and/or  hear  and  were  able  to  respond 
in  any  significant  way,   i.e.  wiggle  a  finger,  click  teeth, 
blink  eyes.  .  -    '  ■ 

The  goal  was  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  data  on  a  \0%  sample  of  residents  in 
the  eight  facilities.     This  was  achieved  In  two  of  the  eight  facilities;  the  other 
completion  rates  varied  from  7,3  per  cent  to  9.7  per  cent.     Exhibit  6.4  Indi- 
cates the  overall   response  rates  for  the  eight  facilities.     It  is  noteworthy  that 
facilities  nos.    I  and  9  were  scheduled  at  the  end  of  a  partlcu lar ly  busy  week  for 
the  testing  staff  and  the  response  rate  may  reflect  their  level  of  fatigue  more 
than  any  other  factor. 

Although  we  originally  planned  to  have  facility  nursing  staff  fill  out  the 
Patient  Information  Forms  and  mail  them  back,  the  nurses  doing  the  phys I ca I -med I - 
ca I  patient  reviews  discovered  that  In  some  agencies  It  was  more  efficient,  and 
made  their  presence  more  welcome,  to  take  responsibility  for  completion  of  the 
forms  themselves.     Only  one  facility  staff  nurse  point-blank  refused  to  cooperate 
with  this  aspect  of  the  data  collection,  saying  as  she  handed  the  forms  back  to 
the  field  staff  person,  "My  doctor  said  I  didn't  have  to  do  these."    The  new  pa- 
tient review  procedure  developed  later  is  based  on  review  of  the  patient's  record 
by  the  surveyor  and  doesn't  require  staff  time  to  fill  out  a  form. 

!n  addition  to  the  Administrator's  Report,  mailed  ahead  of  time,  and  the  two. 
waves  of  field  staff,  facility  information  was  obtained  using  two  paper-and-penci I 
forms.     The  COPES  scales  (Staff  Questionnaires  A  and  B)  were  each  administered  to 
samples  of  7  or  8  staff  in  each  facility.     Staff  were  selected  by  the  liaison  person 
and  the  data  collector  (usually  the  field  coordinator  herself)  to  fill  out  a  form 
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EXHIBIT  6.4 

RESIDENT  SAMPLE  COMPLETION  RATES 


(a)     Percentage  of  Original  Sample  Completed  (not 
counting  substitutes  completed) 
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(b)    Percentage  of  Total  Census  Completed 
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on  the  basis  of  their  availability  and  time.  Although  these  samples  were  not  sys- 
tematically drawn,  no  specifiable  source  of  bias  was  apparent  in  the  procedure. 

Field  Staff  Debriefing 

During  the  two  weeks  following  completion  of  data  collection  each  "wave"  of 
field  staff  was  reassembled  for  a  debriefing  session.     Each  two  to  four  hour  ses- 
sion was  tape-recorded.    These  sessions  included  both  field  experience  with  the  in- 
struments and  subjective  impressions  of  the  facilities. 

The  debriefing  sessions  for  the  two  Environmental  Assessment  people  focused 
on  the  difficulties  experienced  using  the  Slover  instruments  and  on  incidents  wit- 
nessed in  the  various  facilities.     Difficulties  included  the  length  of  the  obser- 
vation schedule,  concern  as  to  whether  the  agency  staff  member  selectedffor  inter- 
view really  knew  the  answers  to  the  questions  asked,  the  lack  of  clear  operational 
definitions  of  public,  social,  and  personal  space  as  these  terms  ase  used  in  the 
instrument,  and  some  answers  that  seemed  not  to  be  codeable  or  fit  any  of  the  res- 
ponse categories. 

The  field  staff  responsible  for  the  relatively  unstructured  Physical  Status 
Report  had  trouble  with  this  data  collection  schedule.    These  problems  included 
repetitions,  ambiguities  of  language,  and  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  interview 
some  aides  about  patient  status.    Under  most  circumstances  the  field  staff  found 
themselves  paraphrasing  the  material  and/or  looking  for  significant  words  that 
would  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  questions.    Still  other  problems  were  presented 
by  the  diagnostic  orientation  of  some  of  the  questions  and  the  lack  of  discrimi- 
nation in  such  response  categories  as,  "performs  half  of  dressing  activities" 
(Physical  Status  Report,  page  2).    All  the  field  staff  reported  hearing  some  ver- 
sion of  the  question  "which  half — top  or  bottom?"  from  facility  staff. 

Data  collection  problems  Identified  by  the  psychosocial  patient  review  staff 
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included  the  length  of  the  total  set  of  psychological  tests,  mechanical  difficul- 
ties discovered  during  the  administration  of  these  tests,  and  hostility  elicited 
during  initial  contacts  with  some  residents  when  they  introduced  themselves  as 
researchers  from  a  hosp i ta I -med i ca I  center  named  after  a  saint  and  a  religious 
denomination.    These  factors  were  compounded  by  their  own  sense  of  outrage  at  how 
they  saw  vulnerable  but  still  fairly  competent  individuals  treated  by  facility 
staff. 

» 

One  generalization  this  group  made  was  that  facility  residents  not  primarily 
from  middle  and  upper-middle  class  backgrounds  viewed  the  testing  procedures  with 
great  suspicion  and  hostility.     A  further  comment  on  the  psychological  assessment 
tools  was  that  well-oriented  individuals  tended  to  be  insulted  when  presented  with 
the  easier  tests,  while  less  intact  residents  often  became  so  tired  that  they 
could  not  complete  the  material.    As  time — a  constant  constraint — was  short  and 
as  the  total  sample  had  to  be  completed  in  the  time  allowed,  the  testing  staff 
often  had  to  push  to  complete  the  schedules  even  when  they  and  the  resident  knew 
that,  under  less  pressure  and  with  more  time  to  test  between  items,  the  subject 
could  score  better. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  psychological  testing  staff  the 
data  was  found  to  be  valid  and  reliable  in  the  course  of  the  analysis. 

All  field  staff  kept  notebooks  recording  their  impressions  of  and  experien- 
ces in  the  facilities.     These  notebooks  supplement  the  taped  discussions  and  were  - 
also  the  source  of  comments  included  In  Appendix  A  of  our  Interim  Report,   1.  In 
addition,  after  the  debrieflngs  were  completed  all  project  staff  who  had  visited 
two  or  more  of  the  facilities  took  part  in  a  scaling  experiment  to  generate  sub- 
jective ratings  of  the  nine  places.     The  tactic  used  was  the  method  of  paired  com- 
parisons, which  generates  for  each  of  a  set  of  objects  a  numerical  score  on  an  in- 
terval scale  according  to  a  predefined  attribute.     For  each  possible  pair  of  facl- 
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lities  each  person  had  to  chose  one  "in  terms  of  overall  quality,  including  both 
quality  'as  a  place  to  spend  your  old  age'  and  quality  'as  a  place  to  receive  nur 
sing  care'."    The  resulting  choices  between  pairs  were  scaled  using  the  computa- 
tional routine  in  Torgersen  (1968:     173-176).    The  home  rated  lowest  was  arbitrar 
assigned  a  score  of  zero  and  other  scores  assigned  proportionately.    The  actual 
scores  were:  ^ 


These  data  were  discussed  substantively  in  a  previous  report  (Interim  Report,  I: 
129-131)  and  will  be  referred  to  in  Chapter  10. 

Reports  to  the  nine  facilities  on  both  the  quality  indices  derived  from  the 
initial  data  collection  and  subjective  impressions  of  field  staff  were  postponed 
until  after  completion  of  pilot  testing  and  final   report.     In  this  way,  feedback 
from  the  project  would  have  the  smallest  possible  effect  on  the  facilities'  qual- 
ity scores  in  the  pilot-test  surveys.    At  the  end  of  the  project,  each  facility 
was  debriefed  on  the  results  of  the  pilot  tests  (see  Chapter  8  and  Appendix  E-2). 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

DATA  REDUCTION,  ANALYSIS  AND  SYSTEM  DESIGN  .. 

Section  (a):     Scale  Construction 

The  criterion  scales  are  aggregations  of  items  relating  to  the  attributes 
of  which  the  criteria  are  measures.     The  content  of  the  set  of  items  comprising 
the  scale  serves  to  define  the  criterion-level  attribute.    Because  our  initial 
survey  Instruments  were  developed  by  synthesizing  various  extant  instruments,  ar- 
bitrarily grouping  items  from  these  instruments  to  form  scales  was  a  question- 
able operation.     Rather  than  attempting  an  assignment  of  items  to  criterion  scales 
formulated  a  priori ,  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  statistical  techniques  to  group 
the  items  and  in  this  way  identify  measurable  attributes.     These  groupings  then 
became  the  criterion  scales,  and  the  attributes  thus  defined  are  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  quality  construct. 

I  tern  Ana  I ys  i  s 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  examine  the  ability  of  the  individual 
items  to  discriminate  among  residents  or  facilities.     This  characteristic  was 
measured  by  the  frequency  distribution  of  responses  for  each  item.    As  variabil- 
ity of  responses  was  considered  again  at  later  stages  in  the  analysis,  a  low  level 
of  discrimination  was  deemed  acceptable  at  this  initial   inspection  and  only  those 
items  with  more  than  95^  of  the  subjects  responding  in  one  category  were  excluded. 

For  some  items,  subjects  were  rated  twice  by  different  data  collectors  or 
informants.     The  difference  between  raters  provided  a  good  indication  of  the  re- 
liability of  the  item.     For  this  reason,  the  mean  differences  were  computed  over 
all  subjects,  and  where  there  was  a  sizable  disparity  (in  relation  to  the  range 
of  the  item)  consideration  was  given  to  discarding  the  item  as  being  unreliable. 
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For  the  COPES  instrument,  a  different  number  of  raters  (facility  staff) 
were  sampled  in  each  facility.    However,  this  instrument  was  used  to  measure 
characteristics  of  the  facilities  and  thus  a  single  response  (item  score)  on 
each  item  was  required  for  each  home.     To  convert  these  multiple  responses  to 
a  single  score,  the  mean  value  over  all  the  responses  in  a  home  was  used.  The 
possible  mean  values  ranged  between  I  and  2,  and  this  range  was  divided  into 
equal   intervals.    The  interval   into  which  the  mean  fell  determined  the  score  for 
the  home  on  the  item,  (i.e.,   if  the  intervals  were  of  size  0.25,  and  the  mean 
score  was  1.3 — thus  falling  in  the  second  interval — the  item  score  would  be  2). 
This  procedure  differs  from  grouping  the  mean  values  into  quarti  les  in  that  it 
takes  into  consideration        the  ability  of  the  resulting  measure  to  discriminate 
among  facilities.     For  example,   if  the  mean  item  score  ranges  between  I. 10  and 
1.15  across  all  facilities,  grouping  into  quarti  les  would  create  the  appearance 
of  power  to  discriminate  among  homes  where  the  item  does  not  in  fact  discriminate. 

In  addition  to  these  item  scores  measuring  average  level  of  agreement  with 
the  COPES  questionnaire  items,  a  second  set  of  scores  were  derived  from  the  same 
data  measuring  the  consistency  of  the  staff's  responses.    These  scores  were  as- 
signed distinct  item  numbers  and  grouped  into  a  separate  subobjective  designated 
"consistency  of  staff  attitudes."    For  the  96  items  in  this  subobjective,  a  faci- 
lity's item  score  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  staff  agreed  with  each  other 
in  responding  to  the  Item.    This  measure  is  the  square  root  of  the  mean  of  the 
squared  differences  between  the  responses  of  individual  staff  members.     It  is  sim- 
ilar to  a  standard  deviation  but  more  appropriate  to  our  purposes.     This  score 
measures  the  degree  to  which  staff  concur  with  each  other  about  the  item  indepen- 
dently of  whether  they  consistently  say  the  item  Is  true  or  consistently  say  It 
is  false.     This  measure  of  consistency  varies  between  0  and   1.00.     For  analysis, 
these  values  were  grouped  as  fol lows:  ; 
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0  -  .25  =  4 
.25  -  .50  =  3 
.50  -  .75  =  2 
.75  -  I .00  =  I 

Finally,   items  scored  on  interval  scales  were  collapsed  into  ordinal  cate- 
fori'es  for  analysis.    These  included  numbers  of  beds,  patients,  and  staff  falling 
In  various  categories.     Numbers  of  patients  were  taken  as  percentages  of  the  to- 
tal census  and  the  percentages  collapsed;  numbers  of  staff  were  generally  taken 
as  ratios  to  the  total  bed  capacity  before  collapsing. 

Cluster  Ana  lysis 

The  criterion  level  characteristics  of  patients  and  facilities  were  identi- 
fied by  statistically  grouping  the  items.     The  technique  employed  is  cluster  ana- 
lysis, which  groups  items  according  to  similarities  in  their  pattern  of  interre- 
lations.    This  similarity  indicates  the  presence  of  an  attribute  underlying  the 
behavior  of  the  items.     This  was  the  first  step  in  creating  our  scales. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  this  analysis  technique  the  items  were  grouped  into 
preliminary  "subobjecti ves",  and  data  matrices  of  [subjects  x  itemsH  created  for 
each  subobjecti ve.     We  feel  that  this  a  priori  assignment  does  not  introduce  any 
Important  bias  into  our  analysis  since  divisions  among  subobject i ves  are  quite 
clear.     This  considerably  simplified  the  computations  by  decreasing  the  size  of 
the  matrices  requiring  independent  analysis.     Some  items  were  Included  in  more 
than  one  a  priori  grouping,  allowing  for    the  possibility  that  itmes  might  be  im- 
portant to  more  than  one  area. 

Exhibit  7.1  presents  a  description  of  the  preliminary  facility  subobject i ves 
entered  into  the  cluster  analysis.     The  letters  assigned  to  each  subobjective  are 
preserved  in  the  labels  assigned  later  to  criterion  scales.     Thus,  scale  A03  (or 
A  -  3)  was  created  from  the  first  subobjective,  dealing  with  physical  plant. 
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EXHIBIT  7. I 


FACILITY  SUBOBJECTIVE  DESCRIPTIONS 


I  I 


IV. 


Major  Objective 

Faci  I i ty  provi  des 
safe  and  comfort- 
able I  i  vi  ng  arrange- 
ments. 


Bio-medical  services  D, 
promote  development 
of  the  resident  up  E. 
to  his  full  potent i  a  I 

F. 


Psychosocial  care 
promotes  develop- 
ment and  rehab i  I  i  - 
tat  ion  of  the  resi- 
dent up  to  his  full 
potentia I 

Social  interaction 


G. 


V.  Other 


K. 
L. 

M. 
N. 


Subobjecti ve 

Physical  plant  is  safe,  com- 
fortable and  attractive 


Hotel  services  contribute 
to  residents'  well-being 

Food  served  is  palatable 
and  nutritionally  sound 

Medical  staff  and  care 

Nursing  staff  and  care 

Pharmacy  and  medications 

Personal  development  sup- 
ported by  resources  and 
programs 

Social  development  support- 
ed by  resources  and  programs 

Level  and  quality  of  inter- 
action among  patients 

Staff  attitudes  and  inter- 
action between  staff  and 
pat i  ents 

Staff  consistency 

'Staff  education  and  Inter- 
action among  staff 

Admi  n  i  strati  on 

Records,  evaluation,  moni- 
tor i  ng 


No.  Items 
C I  ustered 

94 


No.  Clusters 
Formed 


69 
66 

62 

I  12 
46 
171 


47 

142 

92 
63 

12 

■  45 


10 
6 
5 


10- 
3 

3 
2 
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EXHIBIT  7.2 
PATIENT  SUBOBJECTIVE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Major  Objective 

Subobjective 

No.  Items 
C 1 ustered 

No.  Clusters 
Formed 

I.  Physical/Medical 

1  . 

Basic  Physical  Functioning 

59 

10 

2. 

Self  (Maintenance 

29 

4 

3. 

Medical  Assessment 

61 

3  . 

1.  Psychosocial 

4. 

Psychological  Status 

89 

5 

5. 

Behavior  and  Social 
Status 

■  73 

8 

6. 

Patient  Interview 
(Psychological  Testing) 

56 

7 

Exhibit  7.2  presents  a  similar  description  of  the  preliminary  patient  subob- 
jectives.     Numbers  rather  than  letters  were  assigned  to  subobject i ves  to  distin- 
guish them  from  facility  subobject i ves .     Thus,  scale  502  (or  5-2)   is  a  patient 
criterion  scale  derived  from  analysis  of  items  in  the  fifth  patient  subobjective. 
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dealing  with  behavior  and  social  status. 

The  coefficient  of  association  between  items  used  in  our  analysis  is  Somer's 
d  (Somers,   1962),     Somer's  d  is,   in  essence,  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which 
item  scores  vary  conjunctively.     It  is  based  upon  the  probabilities  that  two  sub- 
jects will   respond  in  a  like  manner  in  relation  to  the  ordering  on  a  pair  of  items 
(i.e..   If  the  first  respondent  is  rated  lower  on  item  A  than  the  second  respondent, 
then  he  will  be  rated  lower  on  item  B).     Somer's  d  was  chosen  In  preference  to  a 
covariance  measure  particularly  because  It  is  theoretically  appropriate  to  ordi- 
nal data,  and  It  thus  did  not  require  us  to  assume  that  Items  are  measured  on  In- 
terval scales.     A  matrix  of  Somer's  d  was  prepared  for  each  subobjective  for  entry 
into  our  clustering  routine. 

The  specific  technique  employed  was  "Average  Distance  Clustering,"  which 
groups  items  into  clusters  of  "similar"  elements  based  upon  the  average  associa- 
tion between  Items  (Lance  and  Williams,   1966,   1967).     This  algorithm  groups 
items  into  clusters  by  maximizing  the  average  association  between  items  within 
the  cluster.     The  clusters  are  considered  real   if  they  are  sufficiently  compact 
and  isolated.     Compactness  of  these  clusters  is  Indicated  by  the  average  associa- 
tion between  Items  in  the  same  cluster — the  higher  this  average,  the  more  compact. 
Isolation  is  indicated  by  the  association  of  the  items  in  cluster  A  with  those  in 
cluster  B — the  lower  the  association,  the  more  isolated.     The  degree  of  compact- 
ness is  determined  in  relation  to  the  average  association  of  all  the  Items  in  the 
subobjective. 

Results  from  the  clustering  program  were  analyzed  by  professional  staff  to 
identify  the  relevant  clusters  (based  on  Isolation  and  compactness).     The  group 
of  staff  involved,  referred  to  In  this  chapter  as  a  "panel  of  experts",  included 
Drs.  Tobin,  Davis,  Cheifetz,  Garron,  and  Buchanan,  Ms.  Feldman,  and  Mssrs.  Hun- 
dert  and  Richard.  .  ■  . 
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Clusters  so  identified,  containing  items  very  highly  associated  with  each 
other  and  thus  presumably  sharing  a  common  factor,  were  taken  to  represent  cri- 
teria.   A  criterion  name  was  later  assigned  to  each  of  them.    They  were  then 
compared  with  a  priori  hypothesized  criterion  groupings.    This  comparison  was  car- 
ried out  both  as  a  rudimentary  validation  of  the  statistical  analysis  and  as  a 
means  of  providing  added  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  cluster.    At  this 
point  consideration  was  also  given  to  whether  items  that  did  not  cluster  did  in 
fact  measure  something  important  to  the  subobjecti ve,   indicating  a  need  for  the 
generation  of  more  items  relating  to  this  characteristic,  or  whether  such  items 
should  be  discarded. 

Once  items  were  grouped  in  relation  to  the  underlying  attributes  they  mea- 
sure, an  intensive  analysis  of  the  i nd i vi dua I .  i tems  in  each  cluster  was  carried 
out.    This  analysis  was  based  upon  the  relationship  between  the  items  and  the 
attribute  of  which  they  were  indicators.    As  an  initial  estimate  of  the  attribute 
measures  (criteria  scores),  cluster  scores  were  computed.    The  cluster  scores  were 
were  the  unweighted  sum  of  the  item  scores  of  those  items  within  the  cluster. 

In  order  to  make  the  cluster  scores  more  reflective  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween items,  those  items  with  a  negative  Somer's  d  association  with  the  other 
items  In  Its  cluster  were  recoded  to  reverse  the  direction  of  scoring  before  clus- 
ter scores  were  computed. 

At  this  point  the  items  were  spuriously  weighted  based  upon  the  number  of  re- 
sponse categories  for  each  item.    Thus,  extreme  scores  on  a  six  category  item  were 
more  highly  weighted  than  extreme  scores  on  a  two  category  Item.    These  weights 
bear  no  relation  to  an  Item's  Importance  as  an  Indicator  of  the  underlying  attri- 
bute but  merely  represent  the  design  of  the  Instrument  from  which  the  item  was 
drawn.    To  rectify  this  situation,  the  Item  scores  were  standardized.    This  was 
done  using  the  usual  formula. 
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where  Zj  =  standardized  score  of  ]'^^  item 

I  j  =  unadjusted  score  of  i"*"*^  item 

I  [  =  unadjusted  mean  score  on  i"*"h  item 

Sj  =  sample  standard  deviation  on  i'''^  item 


\1 


(1,  - 


n  - 


This  resulted  in  a  description  of  each  item  on  a  common  scale,  with  a  mean 
of  0  and  a  standard  deviation  of  I.     Unfortunately  it  also  created  the  possibility 
of  negative  item  scores  which,  for  ease  in  interpretation,  we  wished  to  avoid. 
For  this  reason  the  standard  scores  were  converted  to  a  new  scale  with  a  mean  of 
15  and  a  standard  deviation  of  5.    The  conversion  formula  is  Z;  =  5zj  +  15.  These 
converted  scores  express  a  subject's  response  in  relation  to  the  standard  deviation 
from  the  mean  of  al I  subjects.     It  is  important  to  note  that  this  conversion  is  a 
linear  transformation  of  the  raw  scores,  and  thus  we  lose  no  information  in  the 
transformation  process. 

The  analysis  of  the  individual   items  in  each  cluster  was  based  upon  the  mean 
value  of  the  cluster  score  of  patients  or  facilities  falling  in  each  item  category. 
The  computation  of  the  category  means  is  relatively  simple.     Looking  at  clusters 
independently,  for  a  dichotomous  item  compute  the  average  total  score  on  that  clus- 
ter (excluding  the  scores  on  the  item  in  question)  for  all  the  patients  that  score 
"0"  on  that  item,  and  the  average  total  cluster  score  for  all  subjects  that  score 


Category 

Item  Score 

Mean 

0 

.  X| 

1 

X2 

136 


For  a  polytomous  Item,  for  each  possible  scoring  category,  compute  the  average 
total  cluster  score  (excluding  that  item)  of  subjects  that  respond  to  this  cate- 
gory. 


1 

X| 

2 

X2 

3 

h 

4 

X4 

The  score  of  the  item  in  question  was  excluded  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
auto-correlation  on  the  statistics.  This  means  that  the  analysis  of  each  item 
involves  computation  of  a  different  set  of  criterion  scores  excluding  that  Item. 

The  first  statistics  analyzed  were  the  category  means  themselves.  These 
means  were  used  to  determine  which  of  the  Items  hypothesized  to  be  ordinal ly  scor- 
ed actually  exhibited  a  monotonic  relationship  to  the  underlying  attribute.  For 
dichotomous  items,  when  X|   Is  greater  than  X2,  the  order  of  scoring  Is  reversed. 
The  rationale  for  this  is  that  we  would  I i ke  a  "high"  score  on  the  Item  to  re-  ' 
fleet  a  high  score  on  the  criterion.     For  polytomous  Items  there  were  two  cases 
to  be  cons  i  dered .  ,  . 

The  more  prevalent  case  was  where  the  ordinal Ity  of  the  I  tern  score  was  known. 
When  the  category  means  retained  their  ordinal  Ity,  I.e.,  X |  <  X2*^  X3*C  X4,  then  no 
change  was  made  In  the  item.    When  there  was  a  slight  deviation  from  ordinal Ity 
in  the  category  means,  those  categories  wherein  the  deviation  occurs  were  col- 
lapsed to  retain  ordinal  ity;  e.g..   If  X  |  <  X2<C  X4<  X^,  then  X^  and  X^  were  combined; 
if  X2'<'x'|  <  X4<  X3,  then  X2  and  X|,  and  X^  and  X^,  were  combined.     Where  significant 
deviation  from  ordinal ity  occurred,  the  Items  were  discarded  (reserved  for  later 
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judgment),  or  re-examined  to  determine  whether  ordinal ity  was  a  correct  assump- 
tion in  light  of  the  defined  attribute. 

With  the  item  scores  adjusted  for  ordinal  ity  and  direction,  the  next  step 
in  the  analysis  was  to  determine  whether  the  items  were  significantly  discrimin- 
ating (i.e.,  the  difference  in  the  total  score  that  the  item  can  predict  is  sig- 
nificant).    For  dichotomous  items  to  measure  the  degree  of  discrimination,  a 
t-test  was  used  on  the  difference  between  category  means' with  N|  +  N2  -  2  degrees 
of  freedom,  where  Nj   is  the  number  of  subjects  falling  in  category  "i".     For  poly- 
tomous  items,  analysis  of  variance  was  used  on  the  category  means  to  determine 
whether  the  discriminating  power  of  the  items  was  significant.    The  statistic  used 
for  this  test  of  significance  of  the  difference  between  category  means  is  the  F 
statistic  with  K  -  I  and  -  K  degrees  of  freedom,  where  K  =  number  of  cate- 

gories of  the  item.     In  order  not  to  eliminate  'too  many'   Items  initially,  an  <=><!1 
of  0.25  was  used  for  the  F  and  t-tests.     Those  Items  whose  category  means  did  not 
prove  to  be  significantly  different  even  at  this  level  of  significance  were  dis- 
carded .  ■ 

The  significance  of  the  difference  In  category  means  of  the  polytomous  items 
only  indicated  that  at  least  two  of  the  category  means  were  significantly  differ- 
ent.   At  this  point  the  Individual  differences  were  examined  by  "eyeball"  methods 
to  determine  which  were  significant.     Where  significance  was  detected  and  there 
was  large  variance  in  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  between  category  means 
(the  categories  at  this  point  are  all  ordinal),  those  categories  with  relatively 
small  differences  between  means  (and  thus  not  signiglcant ly  different)  were  readily 
detectable  and  were  collapsed  together.    This  seemed  preferable  to  any  multiple- 
range  tests  since  we  could  save  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  computational  complexity 
with  almost  the  same  degree  of  reliability. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  criterion  groupings  of  items  were  redefined  to 
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omit  those  items  that  failed  to  discriminate  adequately  among  item-exclusive 
total  scores. 

Scale  Construction 

The  components  of  the  scales  for  the  underlying  attributes  are  the  items 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  attribute  in  question.    The  scaled 
measure  of  a  criterion  variable  is  a  weighted  sum  of  the  Item  responses.  The 
generation  of  the  scales  consists  of  assigning  weights  to  the  grouped  Items. 
A  probability  measure,  developed  specifically  for  this  analysis*,  was  used  to 
measure  the  ability  of  each  Item  to  predict  total  scores  on  the  remaining  items 
in  the  modified  clusters.    These  measures  of  predictive  power  were  used  as  Item 
weights  in  the  scales  resulting  from  this  phase  of  the  project. 

The  probability  measure  was  constructed  to  represent  the  association  between 
an  item  and  the  corresponding  cluster  score.     It  reflects  the  probability  that 
the  cluster  score  is  high  when  the  item  score  is  high  and  the  cluster  score  is 
low  when  the  item  score  is  low.    Derivation  of  the  measure  can  best  be  explained 
by  use  of  a  hypothetical  example. 


Suppose  d^ata  on  a 

group  I ng 

of 

i  tems 

are  ava i  1 ab 1 e  for 

20 

subjects 

as 

fol 

1  ows : 

Item  score 

1     1  1 

2 

1  11 

2    2     1     2    2  2 

3 

2    3|  2 

2 

3 

3  3 

Item-exclusive  total 

10  II  II 

12 

13  I5I 

17  18  20  21  21  23 

25 

25  271  30 

31 

32 

32  35 

There  are  6  item  scores  of  "I",  or  30  per  cent;  9  item  scores  of  "2",  or  45  per 
cent;  5  item  scores  of  "3",  or  25  per  cent.     The  subjects  are  ordered  by  increasing 
cluster  scores,  and  then  grouped  Into  as  many  sets  as  there  are  non-empty  Item  res- 
ponse categories,  each  with  as  many  elements  as  there  are  subjects  In  the  corres- 
ponding item  category.     Thus,  the  first  six  cluster  scores  ranging  from  10  thru  15 
fall   into  the  first  set,  the  second  nine  ranging  from  17  to  27  Into  the  second  set, 

*  This  measure  was  subsequently  altered  for  the  pilot  test  analysis  (see  Chapter 
9(b). 
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and  the  third  five  ranging  from  30  to  35  into  the  third  set.    Heavy  vertical 
lines  in  the  figure  demarcate  these  groupings.    This  procedure  amounts  to  col- 
lapsing the  total  scores  from  an  interval  scale  to  an  ordinal  one  with  the  same 
marginal  distribution  as  the  item. 

The  probability  measure  is  based  on  the  proportion  of  cluster  scores  that 
fall   into  the  "correct"  set  as  indicated  by  subjects'   item  scores.     In  our  example, 
since  there  are  six  subjects  with  item  scores  of  I,  the  lowest  six  cluster  scores 
are  examined.    The  proportion  of  correct  predictions  for  this  item  category  is  the 
number  of  subjects  irv  the  set  with  item  scores  of  I  divided  by  six,  or  5/6  =  .83. 
This  computation  is  carried  out  for  each  category  in  which  there  are  respondents. 
The  actual  measure  is  defined  so  that  no  category  is  overweighted  based  upon  the 
number  of  respondents,  by  taking  the  average  of  the  proportions  for  each  response 
category.    Thus,  in  our  example,  the  value  of  the  probability  measure  is 

P  =  3\6^9      5/=3  \^  9Q/=  90  =  .  70 
An  algebraic  formula  for  this  computation  is 

P  =     t\  (^/ti 

where 

K  =  number  of  categories  Into  which  item  responses  fell 
Cj  =  number  of  subjects  In  the  i^*^  set  of  cluster  scores 

who  responded  in  the  i^'^  category  on  the  item 
Tj  =  total  number  of  subjects  who  responded  In  the  l"^^ 
category  on  the  Item.  '  ■ 

This  probability  measure  was  computed  for  each  item  In  each  cluster,  and 
became  the  item  weight  In  the  final  criterion  scale.     Criterion  scales  were  de- 
fined as  weighted  sums  of  Item  scores  and  the  scale  definitions  documented.  At 
this  point  criterion  scale  scores  were  computed  for  tacillties  and  residents  and 
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matrices  of  scores  generated.     In  addition,  two  correlation  matrices,  one  among 
facility  criteria  and  the  other  among  resident  criteria,  were  generated. 

Scale  definitions  and  scores  were  reviewed  by  the  "panel  of  experts".  A 
number  of  scales  were  eliminated  since  they  were  found  to  duplicate  other  scales. 
In  addition,  a  few  items  were  dropped  from  scales  to  make  their  content  more  homo- 
geneous.    Descriptive  labels  were  attached  to  each  remaining  scale.     New  scale 
scores  were  computed  for  those  criteria  whose  item  content  was  altered  during  this 
final  review  process.    The  matrices  of  updated  criterion  scores  were  then  prepared 
for  the  macro- 1  eve  I  analysis. 

Several  of  the  instruments  were  adapted  from  previous  studies  in  which  scales 
of  various  kinds  were  developed  by  the  original   investigators.     These  include  the 
Patient  Rating  Scale  (Plutchik  et  al,   1970),  parts  of  the  Physical  Status  Report, 
(Katz  et  al,   1970  and  Canter  et  al,   1961)  and  the  Patient  Interview  (psychological 
tests)  among  the  resident  questionnaires.     They  also  Include,  among  facility  ques- 
tionnaires, the  Environmental  Assessment  (Lleberman  et  al,   1969)  and  the  Staff 
Questionnaires  (Moos  1972).     A  number  of  "a  priori"  criterion  scales  were  created 
in  order  to  replicate  as  closely  as  possible  these  previously  developed  scales  and 
and  labeled  ZOI  thru  ZI8  and  701  thru  712  respectively.     A  number  of  these  scales 
were  utilized  in  the  Initial  quality  construct,  are  Identifiable  In  the  criterion 
scale  definitions  In  previous  documents  (Report  of  May  21;   Interim  Report,   II:  20- 
25,  29-31)  by  their  labels,  and  were  included  In  the  pilot  test  phase  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

The  outcome  of  the  analysis  described  above  was  the  set  of  criterion  scales. 
The  items  incorporated  in  these  scales  were.  In  turn,  the  basis  for  design  of  new 
i  nstruments. 

Each  criterion  score  is  a  weighted  sum  of  normalized  Item  scores.    The  item 
scores  are  normalized  to  prevent  spurious  weighting  of  Items  based  on  number  of 
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response  categories.     Estimation  of  population  means  and  variances  on  each  item 
was  deferred  until  the  collection  of  the  pilot  test  data.^    The  formula  for  scores 
on  the  j"^*^  criterion,  C;,  is 


where 

Ij  =  raw  score  on  the  i^'^  item  in  the  scale 
Ij  =  estimate  of  the  population  mean  on  the  i'''^  item 
Sj  =  estimate  of  the  population  standard  deviation  on  the 
i'^'h  item 

Wj  =  weight  of  the  i"^^  item  in  the  scale 
In  this  formula,  normalized  item  scores  are  transformed  from  a  scale  with 
mean  =  0  and  variance  =  I  to  a  scale  with  mean  =  15  and  standard  deviation  =  5. 
On  this  scale  99.73  per  cent  of  scores  will  fall   in  the  range  0.00  -  30.00  if  the 
item  scores  are  normally  distributed.    The  purpose  of  this  transformation  is  to 
preclude  negative  item  scores.     Finally,  each  criterion  score  is  taken  as  a  ratio 
to  the  maximum  possible  score  on  the  criterion.    The  computation  of  the  maximum 
possible  score  assumes  the  maximum  item  score  is  30.00  based  on  the  normalization 
and  transformation  already  described.     Thus,  values  of  C,  will  ordinarily  vary 
between  0.00  and  1.00.     This  precludes  spurious  weighting  of  criteria  in  computa- 
tion of  subobjective  scores  and  facilitates  comparison  of  criterion  scores. 

The  composition  of  the  complete  set  of  scales  derived  for  the  initial  quality 
construct  and  the  weights  assigned  to  each  item  are  documented  in  a  previous  report 

^  The  pilot  test  estimates  for  the  final  scales  are  included  in  the  Scoring  Manual. 
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(Interim  Report,  II:  10-31).  Analogous  documentation  in  the  Scoring  Manual  In 
this  report  includes  only  those  scales  which  survived  testing  in  the  field  and 
subsequent  analysis  of  pilot  test  data  discussed  in  Chapter  9(b). 

Section  (b):     Instrument  Design 

Once  criterion  scales  had  been  constructed  and  revised,  they  became  the 
basis  for  construction  of  summary  measures  and  matching  scores,  and  for  design 
of  new  survey  instruments.     These  two  tasks  proceeded  in  parallel.     The  former 
is  the  subject  of  the  Sections  (c)  and  (d);  the  latter  is  described  briefly  here. 

Instrument  design  overlapped  somewhat  with  editing  and  revision  of  the  scales. 
As  rough  drafts  of  the  instruments,  based  on  the  pool  of  items  used  in  scale  con- 
struction, took  shape,  a  few  further  deletions  of  items  from  scales  and  deletions 
of  overlapping  scales  took  place.     Drafts  were  circulated  among  project  staff  and 
their  comments  led  to  extensive  revisions. 

The  several  sections  of  the  new  tools  were  developed  from  the  item  pool  in 
somewhat  different  ways.     Section  I  of  the  facility  Survey,  the  Administrator's 
Report,   is  an  essentlably  straightforward  revision  of  the  initial  Administrator's 
Report,  with  the  additions  of  several   Items  from  other  forms  and  of  a  few  new 
items  covering  areas  omitted  from  the  initial  data  base  but  judged  Important  enough 
to  explore  In  the  pilot  test  analysis.     These  include,  for  example,   length  of 
tenure  of  the  administrator  and  owners.     Similarly,  Section  II   (Surveyor's  Obser- 
vations) combines  materials  from  Slover's  Environmental  Assessment  (Lleberman  et  a  I, 
1969)  and  the  Joint  Commission  accreditation  survey.     Formats  were  revised  both  to 
resolve  ambiguities  and  problems  unvovered  in  the  initial  data  collection  and  to 
help  the  new  form  flow  with  the  typical  structure  of  the  observation  tour. 

The  material   in  Section  III,  an  Interview  with  an  on-line  staff  member,  under- 
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went  the  most  extensive  revision.    Most  of  it  was  drawn  from  the  Interview  sec- 
tion of  Slover's  Environmental  Assessment  which  was  a  partially-structured  inter- 
view involving  mostly  fixed  question  formats  but  a  great  deal  of  field  coding  by 
the  data  collector.     The  new  form  is  a  completely  structured  interview  in  which 
nearly  all  questions  specify  the  response  categories  available  to  the  respondent. 
Data  obtained  in  this  way  will  be  far  more  reliable  although,  as  always,  nuances 
are  lost  in  the  translation  from  an  unstructured  to  a  structured  format.     In  ad- 
dition to  providing  Increased  reliability,  the  structured  approach  is  more  appro- 
priate to  interviewing  the  on-line  staff,   including  both  staff  nurses  and  aides 
who  will  be  informants  In  the  quality  survey,  than  Slover's  instrument,  which  was 
geared  toward  supervisory  and  semi-professional  informants. 

One  deliberate  step  In  the  construction  of  these  three  forms  was  the  assign- 
ment of  each  item  to  the  most  appropriate  source  of  information  (observation,  on- 
line staff,  or  administrator).     This  resulted  in  moving  some  items  from  one  form 
to  another  as  the  drafting  process  went  on.     The  fourth  section  of  the  facility 
survey,  however,  the  Staff  Survey,   Is  a  straightforward  retention  of  those  items 
from  the  COPES  instrument  (Moos,    1972),  that  were  used  in  the  scale  construction. 
The  COPES  instrument  (our  Staff  Questionnaire)   is  a  paper  and  pencil  test  adminis- 
tered to  aides  and  nurses.     Since  our  field  experience  indicated  that  many  nurs- 
ing home  aides  have  real  difficulty  reading  the  Items  (although  they  usually  un- 
derstand them  when  verbalized),  we  initially  planned  to  incorporate  these  items 
into  the  Staff  Interview  rather  than  retain  a  written  questionnaire  as  part  of 
the  final  survey.     Two  difficulties  prevented  this.     First,  the  number  of  Items 
was  too  large  to  administer  verbally  in  a  repetitive  fashion  and  they  would  have 
made  the  interview  too  long.     Second,  we  decided  to  Include  In  the  quality  cons- 
struct  several  scales  measuring  consistency  among  staff,  and  this  requires  admin- 
istering these  items  to  a  sample  staff,  rather  than  to  one  or  two  people. 
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Although  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  facility  survey,  the  new  patient 
review  forms  took  much  more  than  half  as  long  to  design.     There  were  two  impor- 
tant reasons  for  this.     First,  the  statistical  analysis  uncovered   larger  defi- 
ciencies in  the  res i dent- 1  eve  I  base  data  than  in  the  facility  base  data.  Speci- 
fically, a  high  percentage  of  the  items  measuring  aspects  of  medical  care,  in- 
cluding diagnoses,  treatments,  symptoms  and  the  like,  did  not  have  enough  var- 
iance to  be  useful   in  the  scale  construction.     This  left  noticeable  areas  of  pa- 
tient need  uncovered  by  the  final  criterion  scales.     Instruments  including  cnly 
items  necessary  for  scale  score  calculations  would  not  provide  this  information. 

Second,  our  initial  data  collection  methods  had  been  as  unstructured  as  ty- 
pical, state-of-the-art  patient  assessment  procedures.     [3oth  the  r.haugnessy  et 
a  I   (1968)  and  Jones  (1973)  patient  review  procedures  discussed  in  ihe  section  on 
nursing  assessment  in  Chapter  4(c)  are  examples.     In  general,  nursing  assessments 
are  done  following  protocols  that  do  not  rigorously  specify  how  information  is 
obtained,  even  when  they  specify  closed  response  categories  into  which  it  is  coded 
Our  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  art  in  this  regard  led  us  io  attempt  i-o 
make  a  quantum  leap  beyond  previous  patient  review  protocols  In  degree  of  siruc- 
ture.     As  In  the  development  of  the  facility  survey,  our  goal    Is  io  maximize  the 
reliability  as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  data  generated. 

The  results  of  this  effort  are  noticeable  chiefly  In  the  Staff  interview  sec- 
tion of  the  review.     This  section  Incorporates  items  largely  from  the  (Physical 
Status  Report,  original, ly  an  unstructured  interview,  and  Plutchlk's  Geriatric 
Rating  Scale,  originally  a  pencil  and  paper  instrument  (Plutchik    et  a  I,  1970). 
The  new  interview  is  completely  structured,  all  questions  being  worded  according 
to  standard  techniques  of  public  opinion  research.     For  example,  the  initial  data 
base  Included  the  Northwestern  University  Disabilities  Scales  (NUDG)  (Canter  et 
al,   1961),  consisting  of  six  sets  of  response  categories  for  coding  the  results  of 
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unstructured  observation  and  interview.     Correlational  analysis  of  the  prelimin- 
ary criterion  scales  indicated  that  the  NUDS  scales  could  by  themselves  do  the 
work  of  a  much  larger  set  of  items.     The  task  then  was  to  translate  them  into 
sets  of  structured  interview  items  logically  equivalent  to  the  original  response 
categories.     In  the  process,  elements  of  each  definition  peculiar  to  Parkinson- 
ian patients  were  deleted.     The  calculation  of  NUDS  scale  scores  from  the  pilot 
test  instruments  is  documented  in  Exhibit  7.3.  .'.  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  content  areas  missing  in  the  final  criterion 
scales,  the  main  issue  was  the  usefulness  of  our  patient  review  in  the  context 
of  assessing  need  for  care,   in  which  some  measure  of  medical  status,  need  for 
medications  and  treatments,  and  the  like,   is  essential.     One  such  context  is  the 
review  of  patients  supported  by  public  funds  done  by  state  government  agencies. 
It  was  decided  to  incorporate  the  patient  review  information  collected  by  the 
State  of  Illinois,  on  the  basis  of  which  dollar  amounts  of  reimbursement  are  set, 
into  the  patient  review  protocol  to  be  used  in  the  pilot  tests. 

The  Illinois  protocol  [iForm  I84(2)I|  consists  of   14  items  covering  self  care 
ability,  medication  and  treatment  orders,  and  behavior.     A  number  of  points  rang- 
ing from  0  to  8  is  assigned  for  each  item  and  a  total  number  of  points  calculated 
As  with  other  existing  patient  assessment  procedures,  the  review  process  is  struc 
tured  only  by  the  content  of  the  response  categories  corresponding  to  given  num- 
bers of  points.     In  keeping  with  our  ambition  to  specify  the  review  process  in 
detail,  as  discussed  above,  we  incorporated  each  Illinois  review  item  into  one  or 
more  items  in  our  forms  spelling  out  exactly  how  the  Information  is  obtained. 
Much  of  it  comes  from  the  resident's  chart  and  here  the  wording  of  Items  was  re- 
latively straightforward.     For  information  not  in  the  chart,  structured  questions 
were  formulated  as  part  of  the  Staff  Interview  section.     In  some  cases,   I  terns  al- 
ready part  of  the . i nstrument  through  inclusion  in  the  criterion  scales  were  modi- 
fied s I i  ght ly  to  a  I  low  ca I cu I  at  ion  of  I  I  I i  noi  s  poi  nt  scores.     I n  others,  ent i  re  I y 
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EXHIBIT  7.3 

CALCULATION  OF  NORTHWESTERN  DISABILITIES  (NUDS)  SCORES 
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EXHIBIT  7.3  (continued) 


NUDS  Scale 


'Scoring  From  Pi  lot  Test  Instrument 
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new  material  was  written.     Scoring  of  the  14  I DPH  "point  counts"  from  the  pilot 
test  instruments  is  documented  in  Exhibit  7.4.     A  15th  item,  calling  for  the  sur- 
veyor's judgment  as  to  the  resident's  need  for  sk i  I  I ed- 1  eve  I  nursing  care,  does 
not  produce  a  fixed  point  score  (but  is  used  in  determining  placement  by  level  of 
care);  this  item  was  not  reproduced  in  our  pilot  test  instruments. 

A  few  additional  new  items  were  included  to  cover  other  matierial  omitted  in 
the  scales.     For  example,  a  criterion  scale  to  be  called  "physical  competence — 
vision"  (Criterion  No.  901)  was  included  in  the  pilot  test  analysis.     It  included 
pilot  test  items  75  and  156,  each  assigned  a  weight  of  1.00. 

The  survey  instruments  that  emerged  from  analysis  of  the  initial  data  base 
and  staff  review  and  discussion  are  included  in  the  Draft  Surveyor's  Manual    in  thi 
report.     Procedures  for  using  them  to  collect  hhe  pilot  test  data  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  8(b) .  . 

Section  (c):     Development  of  Summary  Measures 

The  development  of  summary  measures  consisted  of  deriving  a  formula  for  com- 
bining criterion  measures  to  evaluate  more  general  characteristics  of  facilities 
and  residents.     While  this  process  involved  substantial  use  of  professional  judg- 
ment (the  "panel  of  experts"),  statistical  analysis  of  relationships  among  cri- 
teria and  of  item-total  associations  also  played  a   large  role  in  grouping  criteria 
and  assigning  weights. 

At  the  criterion  level  the  analysis  was  very  similar  to  that  at  the  item 
level.     The  one  major  exception  is  that  the  measure  of  association  was  the  corre- 
lation coefficient,  used  because  the  criteria  scores  can  be  treated  as  continuous 
variables  without  any   loss  of  statistical  integrity. 

The  first  step  at  this  level  was  to  compute  means  and  variances  and  the  cor- 
relation matrix  for  all  of  the  criteria  derived  from  each  review  instrument  (resi- 
dent and  facility).     Note  that  for  each  review  instrument,  all  criteria  were 
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EXHIBIT  7.4 
CALCULATION  OF  I DPH  SCORES 
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EXHIBIT  7.4  (continued) 
I DPH  I  tern  Scoring  From  New  Instrument 
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analyzed  together;  subsets  were  not  formed  to  correspond  to  objectives  or  sub- 
objectives.     These  correlation  coefficients  were  then  processed  by  the  average 
distance  clustering  algorithm  to  group  the  criteria  by  subobjecti ve.     This  was 
done  to  validate  the  hypothesized  groupings  of  items  into  subobjecti ve  areas. 
These  statistical  groupings  were  then  compared  with  the  hypothesized  groupings, 
the  dissimilarities  noted  and  explained,  and  a  decision  made  as  to  the  correct 
placement  of  the  criterion  in  the  hierarchy  (multiple  placements  being  acceptable 
in  principle).     Also,  any  extraneous  criteria  were  identified  and  explained. 

Within  these  subjectively  correct  groupings,  unweighted  subobjecti ve  scores 
(unweighted  sum  of  criteria  scores)  were  computed.     Using  these  subobjective 
scores,  criterion-total  correlations  were  computed  for  each  criterion  within  a 
subobjective  grouping.     These  criterion-total  correlations  within  the  subjective 
groupings  were  presented  to  the  "panel  of  experts"  for  use  in  assigning  weights 
to  the  criteria.     Using  these  criterion  weights,  subobjective  scores  were  compu- 
ted and  a  [subject  x  subobjective^  score  matrix  created. 

The  means,  variances  and  correlation  matrix  of  the  subobjective  scores  were 
computed.     Because  of  the  sma  1. 1  number  of  subob  ject  i  ves  they  were  clustered  using 
"eyeball"  methods.     Subobjecti ve-tota I  correlations  were  computed  for  the  result- 
ing clusters.     The  groupings  were  presented  to  the  panel  of  experts  for  verifica- 
tion, along  with  the  subobject i ve-tota I  correlations,  for  use  in  assigning  weights 
to  the  subobject i ves .     Using  the  subobjective  weights,  major  objective  scores  and 
a  Csubject  x  major  objective]]  matrix  were  computed.     Each  major  objective  is 
weighted  equally  in  computing  the  overall    index,  so  that  the  index  is  the  simple 
mean  of  major  objective  scores. 

An  overall  index  of  the  resident  need  and  an  index  of  the  facility  quality 
is  therefore  derived  from  the  major  objective  measures  in  a  procedure  identical 
to  the  one  described  above. 
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The  results  of  this  development  are  presented  in  Exhibits  7.5  and  7.6  which 
document,  for  the  facility  construct  and  patient  construct  respectively,  the 
composition  of  the  summary  measures  of  the  constructs  and  the  v;eights  assigned 
to  the  components  of  these  measures.     The  formulae  for  computing  the  summary  mea- 
sures are:  5    ^  ■ 


and 

*kWkSk 

k  k 

where : 

=  score  on  the  j'^'^  criterion  scale 

(as  calculated  in  the  previous  chapter) 

Sk 

=  score  on  the  k"*"^  subobjective 

0| 

=  score  on  the  1"*"^  major  objective 

Wj 

=  weight  of  the  j^*^  criterion  in  a 

subobjective 

=  weight  of  the  k"*^*^  subobjective  in 

an  objective 

These  formulae  take  all  , scores  as  proportions  of  the  maximum  score  possible  on 
the  measure,  so  that  in  principle  they  vary  between  0.00  and  1.00.     Each  major 
objective  Is  weighted  equally  in  computing  the  overall   index,  so  that  the  index 
is  the  simple  mean  of  major  objective  and  scores  and  thus  the  index  also  varies 
between  0  and  I . 00. 

Exhibit  7.7  shows  a  histogram  of  resident  need  index  scores  across  all  pa- 
tients sampled  in  all  facilities.     The  mean  resident  need  index  is  .50  and  the 
standard  deviation  in  the  sample  is  .084.     The  distribution  of  the  analogous 
facility  index  measure  is  as  follows     i^the  mean  quality  index  for  the  9  homes 
is  0.5  and  the  standard  deviation  is  0.079): 
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Faci  I i  ty 


Qua  I i  ty  I ndex 
Score 


4  ■  .605 

2  •  .560 

3  .  ,  -  .559 

8  •  ^  .541 
7  ■•  .494 
I                         .  ■  .467 

5  .467 

9  .446 

6  .326 


Note  that  all  the  measures  in  the  hierarchy — criterion  scales, 
subobjecti ves,  objectives,  and  indices— are  calculated  as  ratios  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  score  so  that  all  scores  vary,   in  principle,  between  0  and  1.00. 
The  mean  is  always  approximately  .50  since  item  scores  are  normalized  as  part 
of  the  computation  of  criterion  scores.     In  actual  sample  data  extreme  item 
scores  (the  maximum  or  minimum  possible)  do  not  result  In  criterion  scores  of 
1.00  or  0  because,  with  a  small  number  of  response  categories  in  an  item,  the 
highest  response  category  is  not  set  equal  to  30,  nor  the  lowest  response 
category  set  equal  to  0,   in  the  normalization  process.     If  the  item  scores 
were  continuous  variables,  criterion  scores  approaching  1.00  or  0  would  be 
possible.     Since  subobjective  scores  are  weighted  averages  of  criterion  scores, 
they  cannot  fall  outside  the  observed  range  of  criterion  scores.     The  same 
is  true  of  major  objective  and  index  scores. 
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EXHIBIT  7.6 


CRITERION 
SCALES 
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Section  (d):     Development  of  Matching  Construct 

Matching  Scores  - 

To  determine  whether  and  to  what  degree  the  needs  of  the  residents  were 
being  met  by  the  homes  in  which  they  resided,  a  measure  of  the  appropriateness 
of  this  match  was  developed.     This  measure  is  designed  to  be  a  ratio  of  faci- 
lity quality  to  patient  need,  so  that  the  higher  the  value  of  this  ratio  the 
more  appropriate  the  placement  of  the  resident  in  a  facility. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  measure  was  to  identify  the  en- 
vironmental characteristics  which  relate  closely  to  the  satisfaction  of  resi- 
dent needs.     It  was  felt  that  a  maximum  amount  of  information  would  be  avail- 
able in  these  scores  if  this  matching  was  done  at  the  criterion  level.  The 
list  of  resident  criteria  was  circulated  among  project  staff,  who  were  asked 
to  identify,  for  each  resident  criterion,  those  facility  criteria  which  poten- 
tially serve  to  satisfy  this  need.     Each  of  these  facility  criteria  were  then 
weighted  in  relation  to  its  primary,  secondary  or  tertiary     importance  to  meet- 
ing the  need  identified  by  the  resident  criterion. 

Matching  of  facility  criteria  to  two  of  the  resident  criterion  scales  was 
not  attempted  because  their  item  content  was  too  broad.    These  scales  incorpora- 
ted the  Northwestern  University  Disability  Scale  (NUDS  )  and  the  Geriatric  Rating 
Scale  respectively. 

For  ten  resident  criteria,  specifically  those  measuring  psychosocial  and 
psychiatric  needs,  two  sets  of  facility  criterion  matches  were  compiled.  The 
rationale  for  this  was  that  the  needs  for  care  of  patients  with  low  scores  on 
these  criteria  differ  from  the  needs  of  patients  with  high  scores  not  only  in 
terms  of  amount  of  care,  but  type  of  care  as  well.  One  list  of  matches  was  com- 
posed of  facility  characteristics  judged  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  residents  with 
high  criterion  scores  (indicating  low  self-care  ability  or  "high  need").  The 
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other  matching  list  is  composed  of  facility  characteristics  judged  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  residents  with  low  criterion  scores  (Indicating  high  self- 
care  ability).     Criterion  scales  so  labeled  are  computed  as  1.00  minus  the 
original  criterion  score. 

The  "Definition  of  Matching  Scores"  in  Volume  II  of  the  Interim  Report 
presents  the  results  of  this  judgmental  process. 

The  formula  for  the  matching  score,  the  measure  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  need  of  a  resident  is  being  met  by  the  facility  In  which  he  resides,  was 
constructed  to  relate  facility  quality  to  patient  need  in  the  following  manner; 


Matching  Score 


Proportion  of  maximum  possible 
quality  exhibited  by  the  facility. 

Proportion  of  maximum  possible  patient 
need  exhibited  by  the  subject. 


The  computational  formula  derived  for  the  marching  score  Is: 


m 

2X7 


I—  m 


=  m 


where : 


Mj  =  matching  score  for  the  j"*"*^  resident  criterion 


C 


score  of  the  facility  on  the  m^'^  facility  criterion 


weight  of  m^*^  facility  criterion 
Cj  =  resident's  score  on  the  j^'^  resident  criterion 
This  formula  converts  the  weights  (primary  importance  =  3,  secondary  importance 
2,  tertiary  Importance  =  I)  assigned  to  each  facility  criterion  Into  percentages 
of  the  total  of  the  weights.     It  would  be  equivalent  to: 
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M.  =  m 
J 


C. 

J 


where: 


W,  +•  Wo  +  . 


+  w 


n 


In  this  expression  n  =  the  number  of  facility  criteria  employed  in  matching 
resident  criterion  C^. ,     Both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  expression 
for  Mj  vary  between  0.00  and  1.00,  since  the  Cj  and       are  constructed  to  vary 
between  0.00  and  1.00  (see  section  on  criteria  definitions).     Thus,  the  match- 
ing scores  vary  from  0.00  to  a  theoretical  upper  limit  of  infinity  if  a  case 
should  arise  where  the  resident's  need  score  approaches  zero  in  the  presence 
of  non-zero  facility  quality  scores.     It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  matching 
score  greater  than  1.00  does  not  have  any  substantive  interpretation.     In  par- 
ticular it  does  not  mean  the  resident  is  over-placed  or  getting  more  care  than 
he  needs. 

For  each  resident  criterion,  the  distribution  of  the  matching  score  over 
all  the  patients  in  our  sample  was  computed  and  a  "cutoff  score"  was  determined. 
These  cutoff  points  are  distribution-dependent  parameters  to  be  computed  from 
estimates  of  the  population  distributions  of  the  matching  scores.^    The  cutoff 
score  for  a  resident  criterion  is  defined  as  the  mean  matching  score,  minus 
one  standard  deviation.    A  resident  whose  matching  score  on  a  criterion  is  less 
than  the  cutoff  point  is  said  not  to  have  the  need  measured  by  this  criterion 
met  by  the  facility.    A  resident  whose  matching  score  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  cutoff  point  is  said  to  have  the  specific  need  met  at  the  level  es- 
tablished by  the  distribution-dependent  selection  of  the  cutoff  point.  . 

^Estimates  based  on  the  pilot  test  data,  for  the  revised  scales  resulting  from 
analysis  of  that  data,  are  included  in  the  Scoring  Manual. 
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Exhibit  7.8  shows  the  distribution  of  matching  scores  across  all  residents 
in  all   facilities  on  one  criterion.     The  example  used  is  criterion  503,  titled 
"activity  level."     Indicated  on  the  histogram  are  the  mean  matching  score  (1.142) 
and  the  standard  deviation  (.396).     The  cutoff  point  is  1.142  -  .396  =  .746.  The 
shaded  area  of  this  histogram  represents  residents  whose  needs  are  not  met  by 
their  present  facilities,  as  determined  by  this  distribution-dependent  method. 

The  meaning  of  the  cutoff  point  in  relation  to  resident  need  and  the  quality 
of  a  facility's  resources  is  further  clarified  in  Exhibit  7.9.     The  graph  is  a 
representation  for  a  matching  score  with  a  cutoff  point  of  0.8.     The  x-axis  is 
the  resident  criterion  score  and  the  y-axis  is  the  weighted  sum  of  facility  cri- 
teria that  relate  to  this  resident  need. 

The  interpretation  of  the  graph  is  relatively  straightforward.     A  resident 
is  classified  as  being  undermatched  in  a  given  facility  if  the  combination  (x,y) 
of  patient  need  and  facility  resource  falls  in  the  shaded  region  on  the  graph. 
The  shaded  region  on  the  graph  represents  the  set  of  points  such  that  y  divided 
by  X,   (the  matching  score)   is  less  than  0.8  (the  cutoff  point).     For  example,  a 
resident  with  a  score  on  the  resident  criterion  in  question  of  0.7  would  be 
undermatched  in  any  facility  with  a  resource  score  of   less  than  0.56.     Whether  a 
patient  is  undermatched  on  any  specific  need  is  a  function  of  both  the  patient's 
condition  and  the  quality  of  the  environment  provided  by  a  facility.     In  placing 
a  patient  with  this  level  of  need  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  find  a  facility 
with  a  resource  score  of   less  than  0.56.     Whether  a  patient  is  undermatched  on 
any  specific  need  is  a  function  of  both  the  patient's  condition  and  the  quality 
of  the  environment  provided  by  a  facility.     In  placing  a  patient  with  this  level 
of  need  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  find  a  facility  with  a  resource  score  of  at 
least  0.56,  whereas  for  a  resident  with  a  lower  need  score  a  lesser  environment 
would  be  acceptable. 
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EXHIBIT  7.9 


APPLICATION  OF  A  CUT-OFF  POINT 
TO  A  MATCHING  SCORE 


Shaded  area  represents  combination  (X,Y)  that 

indicates  an  undermatched  patient  where 

X  =  resi  dent  score 
Y  =  f aci  I i ty  score 
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Satisfaction  Scores 

From  the  matching  scores  for  all  the  residents  reviewed  in  the  course  of 
a  quality  evaluation  survey,  a  set  of  satisfaction  indices  or  scores  are  computed 
for  the  facility.     For  each  need  criterion,  the  facility's  satisfaction  index  is 
the  proportion  of  its  residents  sampled  whose  matching  scores  on  the  resident  cri- 
terion in  question  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  cutoff  score.     Cutoff  points 
will  be  constant  across  facilities,  but  the  satisfaction  indices  will  vary  dep- 
endent on  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  the  aggregate  level  of  need  exhi- 
bited by  the  census. 

The  diagram  below  shows  a  hypotheth i ca I  distribution  of  the  matching  scores 
for  resident  criterion  C  of  patients  within  a  single  long-term  facility.     In  this 
diagram  M.  indicates  the  population  mean  (not  the  mean  in  the  facility)  of  the 

J 

matching  scores  for  resident  criterion  C    The  point  (Mr  -  s-)  indicates  the  cut- 

J  J  J 

off  score. 


(M.  -  s.)  M. 


0  1.00  2.00 

Match  i  ng  Score  (M  . ) 


The  shaded  area  represents  the  percentage  of  patients  in  the  facility  whose  need 
is  said  to  be  unmet.     The  unshaded  area  represents  the  percentage  of  the  facility's 
residents  whose  need  is  said  to  be  met;  this  percentage  is  taken  as  the  facility's 
satisfaction  index  for  this  resident  criterion.    The  larger  the  number  of  patients 
in  a  home  falling  in  the  lower  tail  of  the  distribution,  the  more  deficient  a  home 
is  judged  to  be  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  residents. 
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An  overall  satisfaction  index  is  also  computed  as  the  simple  average  of 
the  need-specific  satisfaction  indices  for  the  facility  in  question.     For  example, 
suppose  the  patient  review  consists  of  seven  criteria  with  seven  corresponding 
matching  scores.     Suppose  further  that  in  facility  F  satisfaction  indices  (per 
centage  of  residents  whose  matching  scores  exceed  the  cutoff  point)  are  calculated 
and  found  to  be  the  following:     .85,   .61,   .70,   .93,   .82,   .76,   .59.     The  sum  of 
these  indices  is  5.66  and  the  mean  is  5.26    7  =  .75.     This  is  the  overall  satis- 
faction index. 

This  overall    index  is  roughly  I nterpretab I e  as  the  proportion  of  the  needs 
of  the  residents  in  the  facility  that  are  met  at  a  level   represented  by  the  choice 
of  cutoff  scores  (one  standard  deviation  below  the  population  mean).     In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  facility  index  discussed  above  in  the  section  on  summary  measures, 
it  is  used  as  a  general  measure  of  quality  of  life  and  care  in  the  facility.  It 
comprehensively  incorporates  information  about  each  need  and  the  facility  charac- 
teristics relevant  to  meeting  this  need  (although  at  a  very  general    level)  into 
a  descriptive  measure  of  each  home.     The  distributions  of  criterion-specific 
matching  scores  prov i de ' i nformati on  about  the  degree  to  which  individual  needs 
are  being  met  by  the  facility  and  in  this  way  allow  for  identifying  areas  of 
deficiency  in  the  facility  environment  through  the  satisfaction  indices  for  each 
need.     Thus,  the  overall  satisfaction  index,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
satisfaction  indices  for  each  need,  was  intended  to  describe  the  quality  of  life 
as  we  have  defined  it. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 
PILOT  TEST  DATA  COLLECTION 

Section  (a):     Sample  Selection  and  Orientation 
In  the  course  of  analysis  of  the  initial  data  base  and  development  of 
the  quality  construct,   it  became  clear  that  we  needed  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  whether  our  instruments  will  work  in  intermediate  and  sheltered  care 
facilities,  as  well  as  In  skilled  nursing  homes.    All  9  facilities  in  the 
sample  for  the  initial  data  base  are  licensed  at  the  skilled  level,  although 
two  also  had  sheltered  beds  and  one  had  intermediate  beds  (see  Exhibit  6.3). 
Since  only  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  Illinois  beds  are  licensed  at  the  skilled 
level,  these  9  facilities  would,  by  themselves,  overrepresent  skilled  beds  in 
a  sample  of  20  homes.    We  decided,  therefore,  to  focus  on  intermediate  and 
sheltered  facilities  in  expanding  the  sample  from  9  to  20  homes  for  the  pilot 
test.     Two  considerations  were  at  work  In  this  decision. 

First,  some  specific  items  used  in  the  criterion  scales  and  survey 
instruments  relate  to  indicatoi^s  which  vary  with  licensed  level  of  care. 
These  include  staffing  levels,  requirements  for  a  director  of  nursing,  equip- 
ment, and  the  like.     Other  indicators  do  not  (or  should  not)  vary  with  level 
of  care.     These  Include  staff  attitudes  and  other  psychosocial  variables.  We 
would  expect  that,   in  an  unbiased  sample  of  homes,  specifiable  criterion 
scores  will  vary  with  level  of  care  and  others  will  not — unless,  of  course, 
sheltered  homes  are  less  able  to  meet  psychosocial  needs  than  skilled  facilities. 
We  planned  to  test  for  these  differences  In  a  preliminary  way  using  the  pilot 
test  data. 

Second,  there  was  no  good  reason  to  worry  about  the  overrepresentat ion  of 
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skilled  beds  in  the  expanded  sample.     Our  original   rationale  for  focusing 
attention  on  skilled  homes,  as  outlined  in  Chapter  6(b)  on  sample  selection, 
sti  I  I  hel d. 

Our  selection  process  began  with  contacts  between  project  staff  and 
representatives  of  the  four  major  provider  associations  in  Illinois.  Names 
of  21  possible  facilities  were  obtained  from  three  of  these  groups  and  tele- 
phone contacts  initiated  with  their  administrators.     These  contacts  were 
followed  up  with  an  orientation  letter  inviting  them  to  participate.     A  number 
of  additional  names  were  added  as  we  proceeded  through  the  selection  process, 
which  was  essentially  similar  to  that  described  in  Chapter  6(b),  except  that 
personal  visits  were  not  made  prior  to  the  final  selection.     The  criteria  were 
very  much  the  same;  an  effort  was  made  to  approximate  the  population  on  a 
number  of  structural  variables  as  well  as  to  pick  facilities  located  so  as 
to  mi  n  imi  ze  trave  I  .      '  . 

During  the  selection  process  letters  were  sent  to  the  administrators 
of  the  nine  initial  data  base  facilities  inviting  them  to  participate  in  the 
pi  lot  tests.  :  ■  . 

Characteristics  of  the  resulting  sample  are  indicated  in  Exhibit  8.1. 
All  9  facilities  represented  in  the  initial   data  base  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  pilot  tests.     Of  the  II  new  facilities,  2  consist  entirely  or  predom- 
inantly of  skilled  beds  and  2  are  about  half  skilled.     Five  are  predominantly 
intermediate  and  2  predominantly  sheltered.     Between  initial  data  collection 
and  pilot  testing,  facility  no.  8  opened  approximately  50  new  sheltered  beds. 
Facility  no.  2,  which  during  the  Initial  data  collection  stated  it  was  accred- 
ited by  JCAH,  reported  during  the  pilot  test  it  has  never  been  surveyed  by 
JCAH.     The  total   sample  includes  16  proprietary,  4  voluntary  and  2  county  homes. 
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Five  are  in  urban   locations,  8  are  suburban,  and  7  are  in  rural  areas  or 
small  towns.     Ten  were  certified  by  Medicare  as  ECFs,  and  4  accredited  by  tlie 
Joint  Commi  ssion. 

Orientation  of  the  facilities  prior  to  pilot  test  surveys  consisted  of 
(I)  a  telephone  briefing  of  the  administrator  followed  by  a  detailed  memoran- 
dum, and  (2)  distribution  of  a  leaflet  to  all   facility  staff.     The  memorandum 
and  leaflet  are  reproduced  as  Appendices  B-3  and  B-4  respectively.  Orienta- 
tion was  much  less  thorough  than  that  done  prior  to  initial  data  collection 
because  the  nature  of  our  work  in  the  facility  was  quite  different — and  much 
less  an  imposition.     To  collect  the  initial  data,  various  teams  worl<ed  in  each 
facility  at  various  times  using  various  protocols  and  procedures.     To  complete 
each  pilot  test  survey,  two  data  collectors  spent  one  day  each  in  the  facility 

Section  (b):     Data  Collection  and  Surveyor  Debriefing 
Pilot  test  surveys  of  the  20  facilities  in  the  sample  were  carried  out  by 
four  Registered  Nurse  surveyors.     Nurses  were  employed  in  this  role  in  order 
to  anticipate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  under  which  future  implemen 
tations  of  this  system  might  occur.     State  regulatory  agencies  generally  use 
registered  nurses  in  their  survey  programs,  often  in  combination  with  other, 
less  qualified,  personnel.     In  Illinois,  for  example,   licensing  surveys  are 
carried  out  by  a  nurse  and  a  Geriatric  Home  Inspector  (GHI).     Moreover,  the 
nurse  has  additional  responsibilities  for  conducting  patient  reviews  during 
the  survey.     As  a  result,  our  system  design  effort  has  been  oriented  from  the 
beginning  toward  the  use  of  the  nurse  surveyor.  , 

Specifically,  portions  of  the  patient  review  assume  nursing  skills  in 
observation,  assessment,  and  the  reading  of  medical   records.     In  addition. 
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the  extensive  use  of  structured  interview  and  observation  in  the  survey 
instruments,  and  consequent  emphasis  on  interaction  with  staff  and  residents, 
placed  a  premium  of  understanding,  tact,  and  ability  to  establish  rapport 
working  in  an  institutional   setting — characteristics  nurses  could  be  expected 
to  share.     We  felt  that  in  the  future,  the  survey  procedures  might  be  taught 
to  non-nursing  personnel,  but  for  the  present  they  wished  to  restrict  experi- 
mental  use  of  the  tools  to  nurse  surveyors.     Since  present  state  inspectors 
are  typically  not  all  nurses,  this  means  that  implementation  of  the  system 
in  a  regulatory  context  might  well    involve  some  upgrading  as  well  as  reorien- 
tation of  inspection  staff. 

The  project  staff  thought  that  the  use  of  staff  with  experience  in  state 
agencies,  or  comparable  personnel,  posed  some  problems.     The  most  serious 
is  the  need  to  overcome  the  mental   set  of  nurses  trained  and  experienced  in 
traditional    inspection  methods.     Specifically  we  fe.lt  that  the  orientation 
had  to  focus  on  the  difference  between  process  and  structure  and  on  the  tech- 
niques of  process  evaluation.     Another  problem  was  dealing  with  the  need  of 
the  nurse-surveyors  to  perform  nursing  interventions  or  in  their  words  "do 
something  about  It"  rather  than  remain  objective,  non-participating,  friendly 
observers.     We  did  find  the  theme  of  being  a  nurse  and  not  being  permitted  to 
act  I i ke  a  nurse  reoccured  throughout  the  orientation  sessions,  and  had  to  be 
dealt  with  on  many  levels  with  the  assistance  of  the  consulting  clinical  psychol 
ogist.     Such  a  strong  response  to  Intervene  may  or  may  not  be  true  of  state 
inspection  personnel.     We  were  unable  to  substantiate  to  our  satisfaction  these 
two  conjectures  as  we  were  unable  to  arrange  for  any  state  surveyors  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  pilot  testing. 

Early  in  the  summer  of   1973  discussions  were  held  with  the  Illinois 
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Department  of  Public  Health  (IDPH)  concerning  availability  of  present  or 
former  state  inspection  personnel   for  participation  in  the  pilot  testing. 
IDPH  did  plan  to  "loan"  one  of  its  surveyors  to  the  project  for  the  10  week 
orientation  and  data  collection  period.     This  arrangement  did  not  occur  as 
the  individual  assigned  had  made  other  previous  commitments  for  this  time  and 
would  not  be  available  for  a  considerable  amount  of  time  during  the  orienta- 
tion period.     The  project  staff  felt  that  the  missing  segments  of  the  orien- 
tation program  could  not  be  made  up  through  homework  and/or  readings.  Thus 
our  hope  to  implement  the  survey  system  using  a  person  familiar  with  the 
state  inspection  system  was  not  fulfilled. 

Four  field  staff  were  recruited  from  among  nurses  in  the  Chicago  area- 
One  had  extensive  experience  in  public  opinion  interviewing,  two  in  long-term 
care  nursing  and  administration,  and  the  third  an  excellent  background  in 
public  health  nursing. 

Three  weeks  were  allowed  for  the  orientation  of  the  four  surveyors. 
This  was  somewhat  longer  than  we  expect  training  to  take  once  experience  with 
the  system  exists  upon  which  to  build.     The  syllabus  for  the  three  week  session 
was  in  some  respects  quite  experimental.     The  pilot  test  training  and  field 
work  were  used  to  develop  a  two  week  course  outline  to  be  used  for  future 
surveyor  training. ' 

The  general  emphasis  of  the  orientation  was  on  modification  of  attitudes 
toward  inspection  and  assessment  and  on  the  idea  of  process  evaluation.  The 
main  topics  of  the  orientation  were: 

(1)  overview  of  the  project 

(2)  the  aging  process 

-     (3)     scheduled  observation  of  psychosocial  environment 
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(4)  scheduled  observation  and  assessment  of  residents 

(5)  psychological  assessment 

(6)  structured  survey  interviewing  techniques 

Some  specific  issues  included  were  a  review  of  the  social  and  conceptual 
organization  of  physical  space,  random  sampling  from  census  lists,  review  of 
Illinois  regulations  and  standards  referred  to  in  the  instruments,  an  over- 
view of  restorative  and  rehabilitative  care,  methods  of  minimizing  disruption 
of  the    facility,  administration  and  scoring  of  the  psychological  tests  in  the 
patient  review.     The  orientation  included  extensive  practice  in  two  facilities 
not  part  of  the  sample  with  which  project  staff  have  close  contacts.  This 
culminated  in  two  complete  dry  runs  in  these  facilities. 

Overall  direction  of  the  training  was  the  responsibility  of  the  field 
coordinator.     She  was  assisted  by  outside  consultants  with  expertise  in 
survey  interviewing  (from  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center)  and  in  the 
environmental  observation  techniques.     In  addition,  the  training  in  administra- 
tion of  the  psychological  tests  was  done  in  consultation  with  personnel  from 
the  RPSL  Department  of  Psychology  experienced  in  training  non-psychologists 
to  administer  selected  tests. 

The  question  whether  a  clinical  psychologist  should  participate  directly 
In  surveyor  training  was  addressed  by  the  project's  psychology  consultant  and 
a  decision  made  that  the  training  in  psychological  testing  procedures  can  be 
done  effectively  by  a  person  who  has  himself  been  we  I  I -trained  In  the  proce- 
dures.    The  particular  tests  used  In  the  Patient  Review  instrument  were  selected 
with  a  view  toward  ease  of  administration  and  do  not  pose  technical  problems 
beyond  those  associated  with  the  usual  mechanisms  for  controlling  interviewer 
bias.     The  availability  of  a  psychologist  on  a  consulting  basis,  however,  was 
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found  to  be  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  instructor. 

The  final  week  of  surveyors  training  was  used  as  the  initial  step  in 
the  pilot  test.     The  patient  review  instrument  was  tested  for  reliability, 
thus  completing  Step  A  of  the  pilot  test  design  (Interim  Report,   I:  156) 
allowing  the  field  staff  an  extra  week  to  further  develop  their  interviewing 
and  testing  techniques. 

The  pilot  test  phase  of  the  project  generated  data  for  the  following 
ana  1  yses  :  ■  '■ 

(1)  feasibility  of  survey  procedures  •  : 

(2)  Inter-observer  reliability  of  individual  items 

(3)  homogeneity  ( un I d I  mens i ona I  I ty )  of  criterion  scales 

(4)  sampling  variability  of  the  scale  scores 

(5)  modification  of  weights  at  each  level  of  the  hierarchy 

(6)  scaling  of  new  items  and  placement  in  the  construct 

Data  for  these  analyses  was  collected  In  four  steps.     Step  A,  which  generated 
data  on  patient  review  item  reliability,  was  part  of  the  last  week  of  survey 
training.     Steps  B  and  C  together  constituted  the  first  complete  pilot  test, 
as  described  below.     Step  D  was  a  straightforward  administration  of  the  survey 
i  n  a  I  I  20  faci I  It les. 

In  Step  A  (the  last  week  of  surveyor  training/first  week  of  pilot  testing) 
the  reliability  of  the  patient  review  instrument  was  tested  by  repeated  collec- 
tion of  this  data  on  a  small  sample  of  patients.     Because  the  psychological 
tests  have  been  well  validated  in  the  past,   it  was  felt  that  their  reliability 
could  be  assumed  a  priori  and  did  not  need  to  be  tested.     Rather,  these  psycho- 
logical tests  were  used  as  a  means  of  observing  patients  for  collecting  the 
remaining  data  In  the  patient  review  instrument.     During  the  last  week  of  the 
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surveyor  training,  a  sample  of  six  patients  in  one  of  the  training  facilities 
were  selected.     This  sample  was  stratified  by  patient  condition  to  maximize 
the  variance  in  the  observations.     Using  one  of  the  psychological  tests  as  a 
means  of  observing  the  patient,  each  of  our  four  data  collectors  administered 
the  remaining  items  (#60-194)   in  the  instrument  to  each  of  the  six  patients 
on  each  of  four  days.     Each  surveyor  interviewed  a  different  staff  informant. 
Each  patient  was  given  four  different  psychological  tests.     Thus  we  were  able 
to  obtain  four  different  observations  for  each  of  the  other  items  for  each 
patient. 

In  Step  B  (the  second  week  of  pilot  testing)  the  reliability  of  the 
facility  review  items  were  tested  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
patient  items.     As  a  first  phase  of  the  data  collection,  five  representative 
facilities  were  selected  from  our  sample  of  twenty  homes  for  this  experiment. 
Using  the  present  data  collection  design,  each  team  of  two  data  collectors 
administered  the  instruments  In  each  of  the  five  homes.     As  the  present  design 
required  each  member  of  a  team  to  administer  all  of  Sections  II  and  I  I  I  of  the 
facility  review  instrument  in  each  home,  this  administration  yielded  four  ob- 
servations of  each  home  for  each  facility  item.     Section  I,  the  Administrator's 
Report,  was  filled  out  only  once;   item  reliability  of  these  items  was  not 
tested. 

Following  the  two  surveys  of  each  of  this  subsample  of  five  homes,  the 
remaining  15  homes  were  surveyed  in  the  regular  manner.     This  was  Step  C. 
At  its  conculsion,  a  complete  set  of  data  had  been  obtained  in  each  home,  plus 
a  second  set  in  five  of  the  homes  for  the  reliability  analysis. 

The  field  staff  were  debriefed  to  determine  the  practicality  of  the  pro- 
posed data  collection  design.     It  was  at  their  suggestion  that  a  format  be 
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developed  for  the  survey  day.    They  also  devised  the  technique  of  leading  the 
conversations  that  invariably  accompanied  the  initial  tours  to  include  specific 
topics  about  which  they  needed  information  or  a  good  indication  of  the  methods 
used  by  the  agency  to  solve  certain  problems.    All   four  pilot  test  field  staff 
found  it  difficult  to  interview  residents  during  the  afternoons  and  easier  to 
make  appointments  for  the  various  staff  interviews  after  lunch.    The  field 
staff's  notes  and  commentaries  regarding  the  difficulties  encountered  working 
with  specific  items  and  questions  in  the  pilot  test  instruments  were  recorded. 
Moreover,  all  of  their  suggestions  shared  during  the  interim  debriefing  sessions 
for  obtaining  maximum  amounts  of  data  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time  were  incor- 
porated into  the  question  specifications  in  the  Draft  Surveyor's  Manual. 

In  Step  D  (the  second  pilot  test)  a  complete  second  pass  was  made  through 
the  20  facilities.    The  full  Administrator's  Report  (Section  I  of  the  Facility 
Survey)  was  omitted  from  this  second  pilot  test  since  the  data  was  almost 
entirely  structural  and  had  been  collected  only  three  or  four  weeks  earlier. 
A  shortened  form  of  the  Admi n i straotr ' s  Report  (see  Appendix  C)  was  used  by  the 
field  staff  team.     This  provided  a  format  for  obtaining  data,  such  as  the  cen- 
sus, which  probably  had  changed  during  the  three  to  four  weeks  between  pilot 
tests.    The  form  was  filled  out  by  the  administrator  while  the  survey  was  in 
progress. 

Residents  reviewed  during  the  first  survey  were  excluded  from  the  sample 
for  the  second.    Although  time  constraints  made  it  impossible  to  incorporate 
changes  in  the  forms  resulting  from  the  reliability  analysis  of  data  from 
Steps  A  and  B>  a  change  in  the  survey  procedures  based  on  field  experience 
in  Steps  B  and  C  was  introduced  at  this  point.    This  change  was  to  interview 
only  two  residents  rather  than  four  during  the  second  pilot  test.     For  the 
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purpose  of  data  analysis,  however,  the  scores  of  the  eight  patient  reviews 
obtained  during  the  first  pilot  test  were  aggregated  with  the  scores  of  the 
four  obtained  during  the  second  survey.    Thus  the  resident  sample  for  the 
second  pilot  test  consisted  of  a  total  of  twelve  randomly  selected  residents 
rather  than  eight  from  each  of  the  twenty  facilities  surveyed.  « 

Following  the  completion  of  the  second  pilot  test  the  field  staff  was 
again  debriefed  and  their  comments,  suggestions,  and  problems  tape  recorded. 
It  was  their  concern  with  the  problem  of  the  development  of  initial  impression 
usually  created  by  odors  that  suggested  to  us  that  the  facility  survey  be  done 
late  in  the  day  to  avoid  a  halo  effect  while  ranking.     The  field  staff  also 
suggested  rewordings  for  questions  which  did  not  substantially  change  what  was 
being  asked  but  did  improve  the  flow  of  the  tool.    All   information  of  this 
nature  should  be  taken  into  account  in  future  refinements  of  the  survey  proto- 
cols, and  was  included  in  the  development  of  the  specifications  in  the  Draft 
Surveyor ' s  Manua I . 

As  a  part  of  the  debriefing  the  field  staff  was  asked  to  rank-order  the 
twenty  homes  from  first  (best)  to  twentieth  (worst).    A  comparison  of  these 
ranks  with  each  other  was  then  made  using  Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance 
(W),  'based  on  the  17  facilities  visited  by  all  four  surveyors.    The  value  of 
0.18  obtained  was  not  significant.    This  indicated  that  there  was  not  a  sig- 
nificant degree  of  agreement  among  the  four  surveyors  about  the  ranking  of  the 
twenty  facilities.    The  rankings  were  averaged  and  the  table  below  indicates 
the  average  ranking  for  each  facility.    The  higher  the  number  in  the  chart, 
the  lower  the  average  rank. 
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Average  Ranking  of  Pilot  Test  Sample 


Home 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

#7 

#8 

#9 

§\ 0 

Average 
Rank 

13.80 

5.94 

4.75 

2.58 

17.69 

18.45 

10.92 

4.66 

1  1  .70 

18.21 

Home 

#1  1 

#12 

#13 

#14 

#15 

#16 

#17 

#18 

#19 

#20 

4.57 

5.21 

7.01 

8.46 

16.63 

5.70 

12.98 

17.09 

8.04 

1  5.52 

In  addition  to  construction  of  this  overall  subjective  ranking,  comments 
made  by  the  surveyors  on  their  Observations  forms  were  compiled  and  are  repro- 
duced (with  editing  to  eliminate  identifying  characteristics  of  facilities) 
as  Appendix  D.     For  the  first  9  facilities  these  comments  can  be  compared 
directly  with  the  observations  of  the  initial  data  base  field  staff  (Interim 
Report,   I,  Appendix  A). 

An  analysis  of  time  data  included  in  the  completed  questionnaires  was 
carried  out  to  provide  some  insight  into  time  requirements  for  the  data  collec- 
tion.   This  analysis  is  reported  in  Exhibits  8.2  (Facility  Survey)  and  8.3 
(Patient  Review),  and  includes  data  on  surveys  of  four  facilities  not  in  the 
sample  which  were  done  as  part  of  surveyor  training.     These  additional  surveys 
are  not  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Facility  administrators  reported  taking  an  average  of  almost  2  hours  to 
complete  the  full  Administrator's  Report  in  Steps  B  and  C — almost  twice  as  long 
as  anticipated  by  project  staff.    The  large  standard  deviation  of  the  times 
(55  minutes)  makes  this  estimate  somewhat  suspect.     The  estimates  of  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  Surveyor's  Observations  section  are  even  more  suspect, 
because  each  surveyor  used  different  criteria  for  determining  how  much  time  she 
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EXHIBIT  8.2 


TIMES  REQUIRED  TO  PERFORM  FACILITY  SURVEY^ 
( i  n  m I nutes ) 
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26 

8 
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*  Includes  surveys  of  4  facilities  not  part  of  the  sample,  done  for  surveyor 
training  purposes. 

Totals  differ  because  of  one  surveyor's  absence  for  one  facility;  the  other 
surveyor  did  two  staff  interviews  in  that  facility. 

Data  unreliable  because  surveyors  differed  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
included  observation  as  well  as  recording  time  in  their  estimates. 
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EXHIBIT  8.3 


TIMES  REQUIRED  TO  PERFORM  PATIENT  REVIEWS* 
(in  mi  nutes) 
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*    Based  on  a  24  per  cent  random  sample  drawn  from  the  total  of  309  Patient  Reviews  j,| 
completed  during  the  pilot  tests  and  related  surveyor  training. 
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spent  on  this  part  of  the  data  collection,  which  includes  an  initial  tour 
time  for  recording,  and  time  to  return  to  specific  areas  to  look  for  addi- 
tional  data.     The  estimate  of  26  minutes  per  Staff  Interview  (Section  III 
of  the  survey)   is  probably  quite  reliable. 

Time  estimates  for  the  Patient  Review  instruments  were  computed  from  a 
random  sample  of  all  available  completed  Patient  Reviews,   in  order  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  hand  tabulation  required.     A  sample  of  75  cases  was  drawn,  or 
24  per  cent  of  the  total  of  309.     The  data  are  presented  in  Exhibit  8.3  and  can 
be  interpreted  as  unbiased  estimates,  although  the  standard  deviations  for  the 
Medical  Records  Information  and  Staff  Interview  sections  are  large  relative 
to  the  corresponding  means.     By  summing  the  means  for  the  three  sections,  we 
can  estimate  that  the  Patient  Review  procedure  takes  an  average  of  52  minutes 
to  perform — very  close  to  our  initial  expectations. 

Section  (c) :     Facility  Debriefing 
Immediately  following  completion  of  the  second  pilot  test,  a  form  letter 
was  sent  to  the  administrators  of  the  twenty  facilities  asking  them  for  feed- 
back on  the  survey  procedures  (reproduced  as  Appendix  E-l).     Eleven  responded 
to  our  request  for  their  impressions.     The  specific  questions,  and  all  res- 
ponses to  each,  are  documented  in  the  following  three  pages.     On  completion 
of  the  data  analysis  and  revision  of  the  quality  construct  reported  in  Chap- 
ter 9,  a  Profile  Report  was  prepared  on  each  facility  and  sent  to  its  Adminis- 
trator with  explanatory  materials.     This  packet  is  reproduced  as  Appendix  E-2. 
Enclosure  2  of  the  packet,  not  included  in  the  Appendix,  was  the  Facility  Pro- 
file Report.     All  twenty  of  these  are  included  in  Appendix  F. 
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1 .  What  particular  difficulties  did  you  have  obtaining  information 
to  fill  out  the  Administrator's  Report  mailed  to  you  before  our  first 
survey?  ,  - 

"The  square  footage  of  the  facility  was  impossible  to  figure." 

"Obtaining  numbers  of  deaths  and  discharges  for  the  one  year  period 
was  very  time  consuming  and  difficult  due  to  the  way  we  are  required  to  make 
out  the  census  reports." 

2.  What  questions  or  instructions  on  the  Administrator's  Report  do  you 
recall  as  being  confusing  or  unclear? 

"#32  -  Does  this  include  those  ambulatory  with  wheelchairs,  walkers, 
and  quad  canes,  or  are  these  in  //31?"  ■;- 

"#l  &  #4  -  Did  not  take  into  account  that  some  facilities  have  dis- 
tinct parts  for  nursing  care  and  therefore  would  have  different  levels  of 
care." 

"#20  -  Did  not  take  into  account  the  various  levels  of  care  and  the 
different  requirements  by  State,  Medicaid,  Medicare  for  each  level." 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Administrator's  Report  was  unnecessarily  diffi- 
cult or  time-consuming? 

Ten  administrators  answered  "no",  and  one  answered  "yes"  commenting 
In  Question  #\   (above)  on  the  "excessive  amounts  of  time  to  complete  the 
'nursing  personnel'  section.  Page  3." 

4.  How  did  the  residents  interviewed  by  the  surveyors  react  to  these 
interviews?     (Please  be  specific  and  anecdotal    if  you  can.) 

"One  lady  told  her  sister  that  she  was  tested  and  how  well  she  did. 
A  few  (one  or  two)  people  asked  me  (Act. Dir.)  what  it  was  for.     They  were  a 
bit  suspicious.     Another  lady  took  it  ail  as  nothing,  she  told  me  that  the 
number  part  was  very  easy  for  her." 

"No  special  reaction." 

"Just  another  event.     They  are  used  to  it  and  most  enjoy  it." 

"We  have  received  no  comments  from  residents  either  negative  or 
positive.     It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  surveyors  must  have  been  well 
recei  vecl , " 

"No  particular  reaction  to  my  knowledge." 

"The  random  selection  process  produced  15%  deaf  residents  to  be 
interviewed.     Fantastic  shouting  match." 
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"The  residents  said  nothing  about  their  interviews.     These  inter- 
views must  have  been  accepted  without  any  problems." 

"They  all  seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  additional  attention." 

"They  enjoyed  it  very  much." 

"Some  of  the  more  confused  were  upset  and  unable  to  understand." 

"Some  were  confused  as  to  the  reason  of  the  interview.  Others 
made  no  comment  either  way." 

5.  Were  any  of  the  surveyors'  activities  in  your  facility  disruptive 
of  your  normal   routines?     If  so,  how?     (Please  try  to  be  specific), 

"Very  slightly  -  took  staff  off  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes. 
Rea II y  ve  ry  m  i  n  i  ma  I . "  - 

"When  you  interview  more  than  one  aide  or  R.N.  from  the  same  area! 
This  creates  staffing  problems,  especially  when  we  are  short  staffed. 
Also,  interviews  almost  have  to  be  between  I  and  2  because  of  being  so  busy 
in  the  A.M.'s." 

"No  —  enjoyed  having  them  here." 

"Pre-schedu I i ng  avoided  any  disruptions." 

"Not  really  -  all  normal   routines  were  done  just  the  same." 
"No  -  surveyors  were  very  considerate." 

"No,  however  it  would  b.e  better  to  interview  employees  after  one 
o'clock.    The  morning  is  too  busy  with  bathing,  etc." 

6.  Taken  as  a  whole,  was  the  proj'ect's  survey  more  disruptive  than  an 

I DPH  or  Chicago  Board  of  Health  annual    licensure  survey,   less  disruptive,  or 
about  the  same? 

Two  administrators  answered  "more  disruptive",  one  remarking  "because 
of  the  interviews",  while  seven  answered  "less  disruptive"  and  the  remaining 
two  "about  the  same." 

7.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  improve  our  survey  procedures 
from  the  point  of  view  of  facility  staff? 

"As  they  gained  more  practice  &  expertise,  they  did  a  very  efficient 
and  non-disruptive  survey," 

"I   feel  the  survey  procedures  were  good.     I  think  the  best  way  to 
learn  about  a  facility  is  to  be  in  the  facility  for  a  day  and  observe  what 
is  being  done  for  the  patient.     Many  times  this  tells  more  than  asking  ques- 
tions to  staff." 
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8.  How  were  the  project's  surveyors  perceived  by  facility  staff? 
(Generally  favorable?    Unfavorable?     Like  government  inspectors?  Different 
from  government  inspectors?) 

"Generally  favorable.  Not  as  upsetting  as  inspectors.  The  sur- 
veyors were  friendly  and  put  the  staff  at  ease.  The  staff  was  glad  to  be 
included." 

"Favorable." 

"Generally  most  favorable,  especially  the  ones  who  were  R.N.'s 
because  they  were  understanding  and  sympathetic  to  nursing  home  problems." 

"Generally  favorable."       ..  ' 

"Surveyors  were  accommodating,  unlike  some  government  inspectors." 
"Generally  favorable." 

"The  staff  enjoyed  the  surveyors.  They  seemed  to  respond  with  no 
apprehension.  I  believe  the  staff  accepted  these  people  as  equals  without 
reserve. "  ■  ■ 

"Like  government  inspectors  -  generally  favorable." 

"Generally  favorable."  .  . 

"Favorable.     Much  more  objective  and  personable.     Seemed  very 
interested  in  what  we  were  doing  rather  than  what  we  were  not  doing.  The 
positive  approach  was  very  refreshing." 

9.  Please  make  any  other  comments  you  feel  are  appropriate. 

"This  is  one  of  the  few  surveys  (or  evaluation  tools)  where  the 
human  element  is  taken  as  part  of  the  facility.     The  staff  attitudes  can 
make  a  good  or  bad  facility  so  it  is  as  important  as  the  physical  structure, 
staffing  patterns  and  number  of  licenses.     I  hope  you'll   keep  this  in  the 
survey." 

"I  think  you  should  add  the  category  after  #42  'number  of  patients 
with  decub  iti ' .     You  had  it  in  your  original  survey.     This  question  was  and 
is  a  revelation!     Also,  you  left  out  the  number  of  patients  in  geriatric 
chairs,  wheel  chairs,  use  walkers  or  are  restrained.     I  think  these  all  give 
a  revealing  picture  of  a  nursing  home." 

"The  staff  responded  to  the  visit  very  favorably.     It  is  my  opinion 
that  any  constructive  outside  influence  such  as  student  nurses,  surveys,  etc. 
are  always  beneficial." 

"The  girls  visiting  our  facility  were  well  accepted." 

"I  would  suggest  that  surveyors  be  familiar  with  long  term  care  by 
actua I ■  exper i ence  on  the  job  in  a  facility." 
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CHAPTER  NINE 
PI  LOT  TEST  ANALYSIS 

Section  (a):     Item  Reliability 

The  item  reliability  experiment  was  carried  out  to  test  the  reliability  of 
the  individual   items  in  the  two  survey  instruments  (patient  and  facility).  An 
item  is  reliable  if  the  score  assigned  to  a  subject  on  the  item  is  independent 
of  the  surveyor  making  the  assessment.    This  independence  was  tested  using  Ken- 
dall's Coefficient  of  Concordance  (W),  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  different 
surveyors  agree  on  the  score  assigned  to  a  subject  for  a  given  item. 

The  reliability  of  the  facility  review  instrument  was  tested  by  repeated  re- 
view of  five  representative  facilities  selected  from  our  sample  of  twenty  homes 
(Step  B  of  the  data  collection).     Each  team  of  two  surveyors  administered  the  in- 
struments in  each  of  the  five  homes.    As  the  data  collection  design  calls  for  each 
member  of  a  team  to  administer  all  of  Sections  II  and  I  I  I  of  the  facility  review 
instrument  in  each  home,  this  repeated  review  of  the  facilities  provided  four  ob- 
servations of  each  home  for  each  facility  item.     Section  I,  the  Administrator's 
Report  was  filled  out  only  once;   item  reliability  of  these  items  was  not  tested. 
Each  of  the  items  from  Sections  II  and  III  were  statistically  tested  for  reliabil- 
ity using  Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance  (W) .     The  significance  of  the  W 
value  was  tested  at  the  o(.  =  0. I   level.    Using  this  criterion,  42^  of  the  facility 
items  tested  were  found  to  be  potentially  unreliable.     Each  of  these  items  was 
carefully  examined  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  lack  of  reliability  and  to  deter- 
mine modifications  that  could  be  made  to  solve  the  problem.     The  most  significant 
cause  of  unreliable  responses  was  found  to  be  insufficient  definition  of  the  con- 
cept the  item  was  attempting  to  measure.     For  example,  consider  "Food  service  per- 
sonnel appear  to  practice  hygienic  food  handling  techniques".     It  became  obvious 
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from  a  close  examination  of  the  surveyors  responses  to  this  item  and  from  the  de- 
briefing sessions,  that  the  surveyors  were  using  different  criteria  for  determining 
whether  hygienic  food  handling  techniques  were  being  practiced.     There  were  two 
possible  solutions  identified  for  this  problem,  either  to  define  the  criteria  of 
importance  more  clearly  in  surveyor  training  sessions,  or  to  structure  the  obser- 
vation of  this  concept  more  completely  through  the  use  of  a  series  of  dichotomous 
items,  each  identifying  a  different  indicator  of  the  attribute  being  measured  by 
the  item.     For  this  Item  it  was  decided  to  use  surveyor  training  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  unreliability;  for  others  the  items  should  be  decomposed  into  a  series 
of  dichotomies.     The  decision  of  which  procedure  to  follow  was  based  upon  the  item's 
importance  within  the  tool  and  the  administrative  cost  of  the  choice.     Another  basic 
cause  of  unreliability  was  the  subjectivity  of  the  response  categories.  Wherever 
possible  these  should  be  reduced  from  the  extremely  ambiguous,  excellent-good-fair- 
poor,  to  dichotomous  yes-no  response  categories  indicating  only  whether  or  not  the 
attribute  was  present  in  the  environment.     Other  items  were  Inherently  ambiguous 
and  if  the  concept  was  deemed  of  importance,  these  were  completely  reworded  to  re- 
move the  ambiguity.     Some  of  the  items  which  were  statistically  unreliable  were 
duplicates  of  other  items  and  these  were  deleted  from  the  instrument,  as  were  some 
which  seemed  impossible  to  measure  reliably  in  any  fashion. 

The  large  number  of  unreliable  Item  discovered  in  sections  II  and  III  of  the  fa- 
cility review  Instrument  and  the  significance  of  the  unreliability  makes  it  extremely 
important  that  we  retain  our  data  collection  design  of  having  this  Information  collec- 
ted independently  by  each  surveyor.     This  allows  for  scoring  these  Items  as  the  sum 
of  the  two  surveyors  observations  which  will  tend  to  maximize  the  reliability  of  the 
score  a  facility  receives  on  any  of  these  Items. 

The  reliability  of  the  Patient  Review  instrument  was  tested  by  repeated  collec- 
tion of  this  data  on  a  small  sample  of  patients  (Step  A).     Because  the  psychological 
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tests  have  been  well  validated  in  the  past,   it  was  felt  that  their  reliability 
could  be  assumed  a  priori  and  need  not  be  tested.     Rather,  these  psychological 
tests  were  used  as  a  means  of  observing  patients  for  collecting  the  remaining 
data  in  the  patient  review  instrument.     During  the  last  week  of  the  surveyor 
training,  a  sample  of  six  patients  in  the  training  facility  were  selected.  This 
sample  was  stratified  by  patient  condition  to  maximize  the  variance  in  the  ob- 
servations.    Using  a  different  psychological  test  as  a  means  of  observing  the 
patient,  each  of  our  four  data  collectors  administered  the  remaining  items 
(item  nos.  #60-194)   in  the  instrument  to  each  of  the  six  patients  over  a  four 
day  period.     Each  surveyor  interviewed  a  different  staff  informant.     Thus,  we 
collected  four  different  observations  for  each  item  for  each  patient.     Each  of 
these  items  was  statistically  tested  for  reliability  using  Kendall's  Coefficient 
of  Concordance  (W),     The  significance  of  the  "W"  value  was  tested  at  the<'C=  0.1 
level.     Using  this  criterion,    15  per  cent  of  the  items  in  the  patient  review  in- 
strument were  revealed  to  be  unreliable.     These  items  were  examined  carefully  to 
explain  the  apparent  lack  of  reliability  and  to  determine  a  course  of  action  for 
each  item.     The  causes  of  the  unr-e  I  i  ab  i  I  i  ty  were  similar  to  those  on  the  Facility 
Review  Instrument  and  parallel  solution  procedures  were  employed.' 

Section  (b):     Criterion  Scale  Analysis 

The  criterion  scales  established  for  the  initial  quality  construct  were  ex- 
amined using  cluster  analysis  to  test  the  statistical  homogeneity  of  each  criter- 
ion.    An  average  distance  clustering  algorithm  using  Somer's  d  (symmetric)  as  the 
measure  of  association  was  employed.     This  analysis  was  carried  out  on  the  data 
from  the  first  pilot  test  (Steps  B  and  C  of  the  data  collection). 

This  analysis  identified  many  problems  with  the  initial  grouping  of  items 
into  criteria.     Many  items  were  revealed  to  be  statistically  unrelated  to  the 
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scale  in  which  they  resided.    These  items  were  carefully  examined  by  the  "panel 
of  experts"  and  a  subjective  decision  was  made  based  upon  the  content  of  the 
item  to  retain  the  item  in  the  scale  (ignoring  the  statistics),  test  it  statis- 
tically in  a  conceptually  more  appropriate  scale,  or  eliminate  the  item  from 
the  tool.     For  the  pilot  test  analysis,  the  "panel  of  experts"  included  Drs. 
Davis  and  Buchanan,  Ms.  Feldman,  and  Mssrs.  Hundert  and  Richard. 

The  clustering  also  provided  an  indication  of  the  internal  consistency  of 
the  scales.     In  many  instances,  two  or  more  clusters,  which  were  quite  isolated, 
were  revealed  in  a  single  criterion  grouping.     Consideration  was  given  to  Identi- 
fying the  attributes  revealed  by  each  cluster  and  the  Initial  criterion  group- 
ing of  items  was  broken  up  to  measure  these  attributes  more  directly. 

In  a  few  Instances  a  complete  lack  of  statistical  homogeneity  was  revealed 
in  the  criteria.     These  criteria  were  examined  very  carefully  to  determine  the 
attribute  we  were  attempting  to  measure  and  to  explain  the  lack  of  cohes i veness . 
In  some  cases  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  a  high  degree  of  statistical  rela- 
tionship between  the  Items  and,  when  the  groupings  were  subjectively  homogeneous, 
they  were  retained  In  the  construct  (ignoring  the  statistics).     In  some  instances 
the  lack  of  coheslveness  revealed  baffling  groupings  of  items  for  which  no  sub- 
jective Interpretation  of  the  underlying  dimension  could  be  established  and  these 
scales  were  discarded.     Further  clustering  experiments  were  conducted  to  test 
these  items  in  more  appropriate  scales.  ' 

The  clustering  analysis  also  revealed  a  design  mistake  on  our  part  in  attempt- 
ing to  statistically  analyze  Items  relating  to  staff  attitudes  (Facility  Survey,  Se- 
tion  IV).     These  Items  were  administered  to  four  staff  people  In  a  facility,  which 
is  a  conceptually  reasonable  approach.     However,   In  attempting  to  measure  the  sta- 
tistical  relationships  between  attitudes  held  by  individuals,  the  unit  of  analysis 
should  be  the  individual  staff  person.     Unfortunately  we  neglected  to  take  this 
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into  account  in  our  analysis  design  and  used  the  summary  measure  reflecting  tlie 
facility  attribute  in  our  experiments.  As  might  be  expected,  the  statis+ical 
relationships  between  the  attitudes  was  obfuscated  by  the  Incorrect  choice  of 
the  unit  of  analysis.  Time  constraints  prohibited  the  restructuring  of  the  ex- 
periments for  these  items  and  for  this  reason  we  are  retaining  the  items  in  the 
instrument  in  the  hope  of  analyzing  them  at  a  later  phase  in  the  development  of 
the  instrument.  Also,  the  consistency  of  attitude  scales,  described  in  Chapter 
7(a),  were  temporarily  eliminated  from  the  construct.     If  we  are  unable  to  define 

measures  of  attitudes.   It  Is  unrealistic  to  attempt  to  measure  the  consistency 
of  these  attitudes.  .  , 

Despite  this  problem,  the  analysis  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  criteria  through 
cluster  analysis  resulted  in  much  more  cohesive  and  thus  more  meaningful  measures 
than  were  present  in  the  initial  constructs.     These  new  criterion  groupings  are 
presented  and  explained  in  Chapter  2  and  defined  formally  in  the  Scoring  Manual. 

The  scaled  measure  of  a  criterion  attribute  Is  a  weighted  sum  of  the  Item 
responses.     With  the  new  composition  of  the  criterion  scales  defined,  the  next 
step  in  the  analysis  was  to  determine  weights  for  the  Items.     The  weights  assign- 
ed to  the  items  should  be  In  relation  to  their  importance  in  measuring  the  cri- 
terion attribute  as  defined  by  the  scale.     During  a  review  of  the  technique  used 
in  deriving  Item  weights  for  the  Initial  quality  construct  [^Chapter  7(a)]]  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  weights  assigned  did  not  truly  reflect  an  Item's  impor- 
tance to  the  scale.     Rather  the  weights  seemed  to  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  number  of  response  categories  of  the  Item  and  thus  reflected  as  much  the 
item's  structure  as  Its  importance  to  the  criterion  attribute.     To  correct  for 
this  a  new  weighting  procedure  was  developed  for  the  pilot  test  analysis. 

Within  a  scale,  the  statistical  association  of  the  Item's  score  with  the 
scale  score  is  the  best  measure  of  an  item's  importance  to  measuring  the  attri- 
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bute'  def i ned  by  the  scale.     The  initial  estimate  of  a  criterion  score  is  the  un- 
weighted sum  of  the  item  scores  of  the  items  comprising  the  scale.     To  prevent 
overweighting  of  items  based  solely  on  the  number  of  response  categories,  the 
computation  of  the  initial  estimate  is  based  upon  standardized  item  scores.  The 
initial  estimates  of  the  criterion    scores  are  the  simple  aggregation  of  ordinal 
item  scores.     Although  in  form  these  estimates  may  appear  to  be  interval  measures 
(because  of  the  standardization  of  the  items),   in  substance  they  are  merely  or- 
dinal measures.     As  both  the  item  and  unweighted  criterion  scores  are  both  ordi- 
nal measures,   it  follows  that  the  measure  of  association  between  the  two  should 
also  be  ordinal.     For  this  reason  Somer's  d  (assymetric)  was  chosen  to  measure 
the  association  between  the  item  and  the  criterion  attribute.    To  avoid  the  ef- 
fects of  auto-correlation,  the  initial  estimates  of  the  criterion  scores  were 
computed  excluding  the  item  for  which  the  association  is  being  measured. 

In  computing  the  Somer's  d  value,  the  interval  nature  of  the  "item-exclu- 
sive criterion  score"  (the  simple  sum  of  the  items  in  the  criterion  grouping  ex- 
cluding the  item  of  interest)  presented  a  problem  in  that  there  are  no  distinct 
ordinal  categories.     It  was  decided  that  artificial  categories  should  be  created 
based  upon  the  definition  of  ordinal  association,  which  is  that  the  item-exclu-  • 
sive  criterion  score  is  high  when  the  item  score  is  high,  and  low  when  the  item 
exclusive  criterion  score  is  low.    The  item  exclusive  criterion  score  was  assign- 
ed the  same  number  of  categories  as  were  used  by  respondents  to  the  item.  Further, 
these  assigned  categories  were  defined  by  the  number  of  respondents  to  each  item 
category.     If  K|  subjects  responded  in  item  category  I  and  K2  in  item  category  2, 
then  the  lowest  K|   item-exclusive  criterion  scores  would  define  the  first  cate- 
gory and  the  next  K2  scores  would  define  the  second  category,  etc.     This  procedure 
was  established  to  provide  for  an  identical  definition  of  high  and  low  for  both 
the  item  in  question  and  the  item-exclusive  criterion  score. 
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Using  data  collected  during  the  second  pilot  test  (Step  D)  inspections, 
Somer's  d     (asymmetric)  was  calculated  between  the  items  in  each  criterion  group- 
ing and  the  corresponding  item-exclusive  criterion  score.     In  most  cases  these 
measures  of  association  were  used  as  the  item  weights.     The  exceptions  to  this 
were  limited,  but  are  worth  noting.     For  some  criteria  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
assume  statistical  association  between  the  items  comprising  the  scale,  and  the 
association  between  the  items  and  the  criteria  bore  out  this  hypothesis.     In  these 
Instances  equal  weights  were  assigned  to  the  items.     For  the  Patient  Rating  Scale 
(Plutchik's  Geriatric  Rating  Scale),  weights  of  one  were  assigned  to  a  I  I  the  items. 
For  some  of  the  facility  scales  based  upon  staff  interaction  with  the  surveyors, 
data  from  the  first  inspection  was  used  as  this  inspection  provided  more  meaning- 
ful associations  among  the  Items.    This  again  indicates  the  problem  of  item  re- 
liability that  exists  In  the  survey  Instruments  used  for  these  collections.  In 
other  instances  the  statistical  associations  of  an  individual   item  in  the  scale 
with  the  scale  score  was  quite  low.     In  these  cases,   if  the  item  could  not  be  dis- 
carded for  substantive  reasons,  estimates  of  an  Item  weight  were  made  based  upon 
the  weights  of  the  other  items  i n  -the  same  scale.  Several  procedures  were  used  to 
estimate  item  weights  in  cases  where  a  decision  was  made  to  override  the  statistics 
for  substantive  reasons  and  to  not  use  the  Item-total  associations.     One  was  to 
assign  a  value  based  on  subjective  estimates  of  the  Importance  of  the  Item  as  an 
indicator  of  the  scaled  attribute.     Another  was  to  estimate  the  weight  of  one 
item  from  the  statistical  weights  for  other  items  in  the  same  scale.    A  third, 
employed  in  a  few  instances,  was  to  use  Item-total  correlations  from  the  first 
pilot  test  data  rather  than  the  second-  ,  \ 

It  should  be  emphasized,   in  this  regard,  that  Item  weights  are  used  to  Im- 
prove marginally  the  validity  of  the  scale  score — that  Is,   Its  correlation  with 
a  conceptual  attribute.     Since  the  correlation  between  weighted  and  unweighted 
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totals  of  items  is  typically  very  high,  this  improvement  in  validity  is  often 
marginal.     As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  there  is  nothing  "sacred"  about 
our  use  of  the  item- total  correlation  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  item  weights. 
1+  should  also  be  reemphasized  that  scales  were  validated  and  refined  based  on 
associations  among  items  in  one  body  of  data  (Steps  B  and  C  data);  then  item-total 
correlations  were  computed  from  a  separate  body  of  data  (Step  D)  to  be  used  as  a 

basis  for  assigning  weights. 

The  final  composition  of  the  criterion  scales  is  documented  in  the  tables 

in  the  Scoring  Manual.     Calculation  of  scores  from  these  tables  is  described  in 

the  text  of  the  Manual.  ■ 

Section  (c):     Summary  Measures  and  Matching  Construct 

Based  upon  the  exhaustive  revision  of  the  criterion  scales,  new  subobject i ves 
and  subobjective  groupings  of  criteria  were  defined.     After  examining  carefully 
the  item  composition  of  the  new  criteria,  the  "panel  of  experts"  named  the  cri- 
teria and  placed  them  into  subobjective  groupings.     As  a  first  attempt  at  assign- 
ing weights  to  the  criteria  within  the  subjectively  defined  groupings,  criterion- 
total  correlations  were  computed.     The  total  score  used  for  computing  this  measure 
of  association  between  the  criterion  and  the  subobjective  attribute  were  criter- 
ion-exclusive subobjective  scores  (unweighted  sum  of  criterion  scores  excluding 
the  criterion  in  question).     These  item-total  correlations  are  shown  in  Exhibits 
9.1   (facility)  and  9.2  (resident).     Where  it  was  reasonable  to  do  so,  these  cor- 
relations were  used  as  weights  for  the  criteria  within  each  subobjective.     In  a 
few  cases,  although  the  attributes  within  a  subobjective  grouping  were  conceptually 
similar,  the  criterion-total  correlations  within  subobject I ves  were  inconsistently 
signed.     As  the  groupings  were  created  subjectively,  no  loss  of  Integrity  was  In 
volved  in  arbitrarily  assigning  consistent  positive  weights  to  criteria  within  a 
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subobject i ve.     Consider  the  first  subobject i ve,  Enriched  Personalized  Environment. 
The  signs  on  the  correlations  indicate,  for  example,  that  Building  Complexity 
(criterion  no.  5)   is  negatively  correlated  with  the  sum  of  the  other  three  cri- 
teria in  the  grouping.     Bearing  in  mind  that  this  scale  is  scored  so  that  simp- 
licity indicates  "high  quality"  and  complexity  indicates  "low  quality",   it  stands 
to  reason  that  simplicity  (ease  of  finding  one's  way  around)   is  a  component  of 
personalization  that  might  be  negatively  correlated  with,  or  independent  of,  other 
components  of  personalization.     In  a  sense,  the  designer  of  a  long-term  care  faci- 
lity is  confronted  with  a  series  of  trade-offs  among  desirable  but  somewhat  com- 
peting characteristics.     By  igrioring  the  statistics  and  assigning  equal  positive 
weights  to  these  scales,  we  reward  the  facility  that  is  best  able  to  put  a  simple 
layout  together  with  perceptual  stimulation  (e£,  criterion  no.  2),  distinctions 
between  personal  and  private  space,  etc. 

The  "panel  of  experts"  placed  the  subobject i ves  into  major  objective  group- 
ings.    It  was  decided  that  at  this  level  of  measurement  each  subobjective  could 
be  looked  at  as  being  equally  as  important  in  measuring  the  major  objective  attri- 
bute.    For  this  reason  fhe  subobject i ves  within  each  major  objective  were 
weighted  equally.     An  overall    index  of  resident  need  and  the  quality  of  en- 
vironment provided  by  a  facility  was  structured  as  the  unweighted  sum  of 
major  objective  scores.    ,  > 

The  results  of  this  development  are  presented  in  Exhibit  9.1  and  9.2  which 
document,  for  the  facility  construct  and  resident  construct  respectively,  the 
composition  of  the  summary  measures  of  the  construcf    and  the  item-total  corre- 
lations of  criterion  scores  to  unweighted  item-exclusive  subobjective  scores. 
Where  the  criterion  weights  assigned  differ  from  these  correlations,  they  are 
shown  in  parentheses. 
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Following  the  development  of  the  resident  and  facility  constructs,  the  mat- 
ching construct  was  reviewed.  Because  of  the  significant  redefinition  of  the  re- 
sident criteria,  the  matching  construct  was  also  redefined.  This  examination  in- 
cluded a  discussion  of  which  level  of  the  hierarchy,  criterion  or  subobjective 
should  be  used  for  matching.  It  was  decided  that  the  greatest  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  a  facility's  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  resident  could  be  obtained 
if  matching  was  performed  at  the  criterion  level.    The  procedure  used  to  redefine 

the  "matches"  was  identical  to  that  used  in  the  development  of  the  initial  con- 
struct.    The  new  matching  structure  is  presented  as  the  tabular  definitions  of 
matching  scores  in  the  Surveyor's  Manual.     The  "cut-off"  values  for  each  resident 
criterion  are  also  indicated.     As  in  the  initial  quality  construct,  the  derivation 
of  satisfaction  indices  for  a  facility  is  based  upon  the  matching  scores  of  the 
facility's  residents.     For  each  resident  need  criterion,  the  facility's  satisfac- 
tion Index  is  the  proportion  of  its  residents  whose  matching  scores  for  the  resi- 
dent criterion  in  question  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  relevant  cut-off  value. 
Thus,  there  Is  a  satisfaction  index  for  each  resident  need  criterion  for  which 
matching  scores  are  computed. 

The  overall  satisfaction  index  defined  in  Chapter  7(d)   is  not  included  In 
this  version  of  the  quality  construct  because  of  difficulties  encountered  in  attemp- 
ting to  interpret  its  meaning.     These  difficulties  centered  around  the  question  of 
whether  and  how  to  include  satisfaction  indices  relating  to  both  high  and  low 
need  on  the  psychosocial  criteria  in  the  computation  of  the  overall  satisfaction 
Index.     Specifically,  on  the  one  hand,   inclusion  of  the  low-need  saiisfaction 
scores  in  the  overall  average  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  counting  psychosocial 
needs  twice  and  physical  needs  only  once.     On  the  other  hand,  the  low-need  match- 
ing scores,  on  which  the  low-need  satisfaction  scores  are  based,  came  into  being 
because  we  felt  that  "low"  need  scores  on  psychosocial  criteria  ( i e,  high  level 
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of  functioning)   indicate  particular  needs  for  care  matched  by  particular  facility 
attributes,   in  ways  that  low  need  scores  on  physical  criteria  do  not.     To  make 
this  abstract  statement  more  concrete,  a  psychosoc i a  I  I y  intact  long-term  care  re- 
sident can  be  said  to  have  needs  that  should  be  met  by  the  facility  because  of 
his  high  level  of  psychosocial  functioning  in  a  sense  that  does  not  apply  to  the 
physically  intact  resident.     As  a  result,  these  low-need  scores  seem  to  reflect  a 
separate  set  of  needs  that  should  be  accounted  for  in  some  way  in  an  overall  sat- 
isfaction index. 

One  possibility  is  to  compute,   in  addition  to  the  separate  high-need  and  low- 
need  satisfaction  scores  for  each  psychosocial  criterion,  a  third  score  based  on 
the  high-need  matching  scores  for  residents  have  high  need  according  to  some  stan- 
dard, and  the  low-need  matching  score  for  residents  having  low  need  according  to 
the  same  standard.    Another  possibility  is  to  compute  a  third  matching  score  for 
each  patient  on  each  psychosocial  criterion  as  some  combination  of  the  high-need 
and  low-need  matching  scores,  each  weighted  by  degree  of  need.    The  facility's 
satisfaction  score  would  then  be  based  on  these  combined  matching  scores.     In  any 
case,  questions  raised  by  this  discussion  remain  for  future  development  work. 
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CHAPTER  TEN  i; 

I' 

PILOT  TEST  SURVEY  RESULTS  ' 
Following  the  analysis  of  the  pilot  test  data  and  revision  of  the  j 

i; 

quality  construct  reviewed  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  quality  profile 

■I 
I 

scores  were  computed  for  each  facility  and  need  profile  scores  for  the  280  ji 
residents  assessed  during  the  pilot  tests.    The  20  Facility  Profile  Reports 

I 

constitute  Appendix  F.  A  sample  of  five  Resident  Profile  Reports,  selected  .| 
to  represent  different  combinations  of  high  and  low  needs,  are  presented  I; 
as  Appendix  G.  This  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  this  profile  data.  The  ! 
first  section  very  briefly  presents  data  relating  quality  scores  to  a  few  j| 

structural  characteristics  of  the  facilities  and  to  the  subjective  rankings  il 

I 

of  our  field  staff.     The  second  is  a  more  discursive  comparison  of  the 

it 

quality  scores  of  five  facilities  with  the  field  staff  notes  reproduced  as  j: 

i' 

Appendix  D  of  this  report.    The  third  is  an  examination  of  the  sample  Resi- 

dent  Profile  Reports.  '  ( 

Section  (a):     Some  Possible  Correlates  of  Quality 

The  presentation  of  data  in  this  section  is  accompanied  by  very  little 
analysis  and  Interpretation  for  two  reasons.  First,  a  strictly  substantive 
examination  of  what  kinds  of  facilities  are  better  than  other  kinds  was  not 
one  of  our  objectives  in  this  methodological  project.  Second,  and  more  im- 
portant, our  sample  may  not  be  adequate  for  making  inferences  about  asso- 
ciations among  characteristics  of  long-term  care  facilities  In  general,  both 
because  of  its  size  and  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  chosen.  Some 
of  the  findings  to  be  presented  may  well  be  due  to  bias  in  the  sample.  They 
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are,  however,  suggestive  enough  to  emphasize  the  need  for  subsequent  studies 
of  larger  random  samples  of  facilities.     We  present  them  largely  in  order 
to  suggest  that  such  studies  be  carried  out. 

Exhibit  10. I  presents  zero-order  correlations  among  the  quality  scores 
at  the  major  objective  and  index  levels,  and  a  number  of  structural  charac- 
teristics.    The  exhibit  also  includes  correlations  with  the  subjective 
ranking  done  by  the  field  staff  after  the  second  pilot  test,  as  reported  in 
Chapter  8(b).     Other  raw  data  on  which  these  correlations  are  based  are 
reflected  in  Exhibit  8.1   (structural  data)  and  the  third  enclosure  presented 
as  part  of  Appendix  E-2  (quality  scores),  except  that  one  facility  is  not 
included  due  to  listwise  deletion  in  the  calculation  of  the  correlations. 

In  brief,  the  exhibit  suggests  that  correlations  among  the  3  quality 
measures  range  from  .70  to  .80.    Correlations  with  surveyors'  subjective 
ratings  are  .60  to  .70.    Quality  is  strongly  related  to  rural  or  suburban 
location  and  nonprofit  ownership.     Accreditation  is  correlated  more  strongly 
with  psychosocial  environment  than  the  other  two  major  objective  scores. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Medicare  certification  (not  shown  in  the  table)  appears 
to  be  a  poor  predictor  of  quality;  the  correlations  range  from  .15  to  .20. 

Room  composition  is  an  excellent  predictor  of  quality  of  physical  plant 
and  personal  services.    The  ratio  of  all  employees  to  size  is  a  better  pre- 
dictor of  quality  than  is  the  nursing  staff  ratio.   (Note,  however,  that  these 
measures  were  taken  at  different  points  in  time  by  different  means  and  may 
not  be  comparable.)    By  itself  size  is  not  significantly  related  to  quality. 

The  extent  to  which  the  apparent  findings  cited  in  the  preceeding  para- 
graphs may  be  due  to  sampling  bias  is  indicated  by  the  zero-order  correlation 
between  quality  scores  and  skill    level   (licensure  category).     These  correlations 
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are  shown  in  Exhibit  10.2,   in  which  each  column  variable  is  a  dichotomy 
scored  "0"  if  the  facility  has  no  beds  licensed  at  that  level  and  "I"  if 
it  has  at  least  some  beds  at  that  level.    A  more  sensitive  measure  (not  yet 
calculated)  would  be  the  percentage  of  the  facility's  beds  licensed  at  a 
given  level.     Although  the  coefficients  for  presence  of  skilled  beds  would 
not  meet  a  test  of  significance,  their  signs  indicate  that  the  facilities 
in  our  samp  I e  hav  i  nq  skilled  beds  fared  worse  in  the  quality  surveys  than 
those  having  only  intermediate  and/or  sheltered  beds.     This  probably  reflects 
the  tendency  of  the  skilled  facilities  in  our  sample  to  be  urban  and  pro- 
prietary, both  apparent  predictors  of  low  quality.     It  is  clear  from  the 
table  that  any  further  secondary  analysis  of  this  data  would  have  to  intro- 
duce controls  for  licensure  level   in  examining  relationships  between  quality 
and  structural  variables.    This  question  of  the  composition  of  the  sample 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  quite  separate  issue  of  whether  scoring 
norms  should  be  established  separately  for  different  licensure  levels.  This 
issue  is  touched  on  in  the  discussion  of  facility  no.    13  in  Section  (b)  below. 

The  first  of  the  following  sections  indicates  how  accurately  the  profile 
measures  reflect  the  ambience  of  the  facilities  and  the  second  how  closely 
the  resident  profiles  reflect  an  accurate  picture  of  individuals  and  their 
needs.     In  each  section  some  details  are  presented  that  appear  to  contradict 
this  overall   impression  of  "face  validity"  in  an  effort  to  convey  a  well- 
rounded  impression  of  the  survey  system.     For  a  related  discussion  of  the 
data  on  facilities  no.    1-9  collected  during  the  Initial  data  base  development 
earlier  in  the  project,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Interim  Report,   I:  126-147. 
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EXHIBIT  10.2 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  QUALITY  SCORES  AND  LICENSURE  LEVEL^'^ 

Qua  I  1  ty  Score   Ski  I  led  ^  I  ntermedl  ate  She  I  tered 

Qua  I ity  index  -.18  .28  .50 

Psychosoci  a  I 

Environment  -.20  .37  .43 

Physical  Plant/  ' 

Personal  Services  -.19  .10  .60 

Profess  iona I 

Services  '  -.13  .36  .31 


Notes:   (I)  Correlations  based  on  19  facilities.    Tests  of  significance 
are  likely  to  be  misleading. 

(2)  Each  column  variable  represents  the  presence  or  absence  of  beds 
licensed  at  that  level. 
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Section  (b):     Facility  Profile  Reports  .  ' 

In  the  following  discussion  we  try  to  match  the  surveyors'  commentaries 
on  the  facilities  they  surveyed  with  the  summary  measures  and  quality  cri- 
terion scores  obtained  in  the  pilot  tests.     The  numerical  scores  and  the 
field  notes  are  for  the  most  part  very  close.     The  numerical  scores  do  appear 
to  reflect  the  general  ambience  of  the  facility  as  described  by  the  surveyors. 

To  avoid  the  possible  influence  of  knowledge  of  the  scores  on  the  editing 
of  the  surveyors'  notes,  the  editing  was  done  prior  to  interpretation  of  the 
score  reports.     The  only  editing  done  was  to  remove  comments  which  might  serve 
to  identify  any  of  the  sample  facilities.     No  content  was  added  or  deleted 
from  the  surveyors'  notes.     These  notes  may  be  found  in  Appendix  D.  Paren- 
thetical ly,   it  should  be  added  that  in  the  notes  "last  year"  refers  to  the 
initial  data  collection  (Chapter  6). 

To  aid  in  score  interpretation  a  procedural  outline  for  reading  the 
facility  profile  reports  was  developed  and  sent  to  the  various  sample  agencies 
with  their  own  profile  reports,  thus  permitting  each  administrator  to  assess 
his/her  own  report.     This  debriefing  packet  is  reproduced  as  Appendix  E-2. 
It  is  of  interest  that  only  one  agency  of  the  twenty  surveyed  responded  to  the 
debriefing  material   by  asking  for  specific  clarification  of  the  various  quality 
measures.    This  was  facility  no.   19 — the  agency  with  the  h  ighest  overa I  I 
qua  I  ity  I ndex. 

After  examining  the  numerical  scores  for  each  of  the  sample  facilities, 
these  were  compared  with  the  field  notes.     This  section  illustrates  this 
interpretation  process  and  is  indicative  of  the  degree  to  which  the  facility 
profile  reports  can  be  supported  by  surveyors'  observations  and  commentaries. 
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The  five  agencies  discussed  here  were  chosen  to  be  representative  of  the 
types  of  environments  found  in  our  sample. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  select  one  of  the  other  Facility  Profile 
Reports  from  Appendix  F,  follow  the  procedures  for  reading  the  report  given 
in  Appendix  E-2,  and  then  read  the  field  notes  in  Appendix  D  for  the  same 
facility.     The  level  of  agreement  of  the  numbers  and  the  atmosphere  evoked 
by  the  field  notes  is,  generally,  remarkable  and  indicates  that  the  summary 
measures  are  an  accurate  picture  of  the  facility  they  are  describing. 

Our  own  discussions  of  these  Facility  Profile  Reports  do  not  refer  to 
the  data  on  satisfaction  of  residents'  needs  presented  on  the  second  page  of 
each.     The  reader  should  be  equally  cautious  in  his  own  reading  of  the  pro- 
files.    The  satisfaction  scores  are  percentages  of  residents  whose  need  is 
judged  to  be  met  at  a  certain  level.     In   15  of  the  20  facilities  they  are 
percentages  of  12  residents,   in  the  remaining  5  facilities  percentages  of 
20  residents.     Since  they  are  based  on  relatively  small   numbers  of  cases 
they  are  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  sampling  variation — that  is,  fluctuation 
across  various  samples  of  residents  in  the  same  facility.     It  should  also  be 
noted  that  in  a  very  few  instances  the  satisfaction  scores  are  based  on  fewer 
than  the  number  of  cases  shown  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  second 
page  due  to  missing  information  on  the  resident  criteria. 

In  reading  and  interpreting  the  quality  scores  it  is  useful  to  keep  in 

mind  that  all  have  means  across  the  20  facilities  of  .500  (within  rounding 

error).     Standard  deviations  of  the  summary  measures  are  as  follows: 

Qua  1 ity  I ndex  .071  . 

Psychosocial   Environment  .055 

Physical  Plant/Personal  Services  .089 

—  Professional  Services  .074 
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As  indicated  in  Exhibit  10. I,  the  three  major  objective  measures  are  highly 
correlated  with  each  other.  The  multiplicity  of  measures  in  the  construct, 
however,  does  appear  to  achieve  its  objective  of  allowing  us  to  decompose 
an  overall  quality  score  into  a  number  of  components  which  in  turn  pinpoint 
specific  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Matrices  of  correlations  among  the  cri- 
terion scale  scores  are  included  in  the  draft  version  of  this  final  report 
dated  January  28,   1974  (pp.  196-220). 

Overall,  the  facility  profile  reports  substantiated  what  we  had  hypo- 
thesized to  be  true:   (I)  that  a  number  of  facilities  would  achieve  a  rela- 
tively good  score  for  those  summary  measures  that  had  been  stressed  by  other 
evaluation  protocols;   (2)  that  in  some  instances  our  system  would  be  able  to 
identify  when  a  facility  "had  it  all  on  paper"  but  "had  nothing  in  practice"; 

(3)  that  the  quality  criterion  scores  would  reflect  specific  areas  of  strength 
and  weakness  and  provide  a  good  indication  of  where' prob I  em  areas  exist;  and 

(4)  that  the  surveyors , respond i ng  as  human  beings  and  thus  at  a  global  level 
to  each  facility,  would  be  either  too  harsh  or  too  mild  in  their  subjective 
reports  of  the  facility,  while  the  structured  survey  forms  they  had  to  fill 
out  would  reduce  this  effect  and  provide  a  more  accurate  picture. 

Faci 1  i ty  No.  5 

The  quality  index  number  of  .539  for  facility  number  3  may  be  considered 
as  about  average  when  compared  to  the  other  nineteen  facilities.     The  area 
of  greatest  strength  is  in  the  third  major  objective.  Professional  Services. 
This  high  score  may  be  attributed  to  the  high  scores  for  subobj ect i ves  rela- 
ting to  rehabilitative  and  restorative  care  and  administrative  support. 
These  scores  derive  their  strength  from  criteria  scores  that  give  evidence 
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of  restorative  and  rehabilitative  nursing  care,  other  associated  restorative 
programs,  as  well  as  an  active  inservice  program  and  good  supervisory  prac- 
t  i  ces . 

The  area  of  greatest  weakness  for  the  facility  is  physical  plant  and 
personal  services.     This  score  may  be  attributed  to  the  low  score  for 
the  subobjective  concerned  with  personal  services.     Attractiveness  of  the 
food  service  and  nursing  staff   level  scores  are  low  while  grooming  and 
cleanliness  of  food  service  are  high  for  this  subobjective.     In  addition, 
lower  scores  on  the  criteria  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the  plant  relating 
to  the  overall  cleanliness  and  odors  contributed  to  the  weakness  of  the 
major  objective  score  for  physical  plant  and  personal  services. 

The  surveyors  subobjective  comments  for  facility  no.  3  reflected 
to  a  great  extent  the  numerical  scores.     To  ease  the  comparison  of  numer- 
ical scores  with  the  field  notes,  the  surveyors'  comments  are  organized 
under  the  various  subobjective  scores.  ■.  .■  ' 

1.  Enriched  Personalized  Environment  .459 

"...Patient  rooms  seemed  to  lack  a  personal  touch,  however  there  were 
very  few  personal  "things"  apparent..." 

"...Regarding  complexity  of  building  it  Is  hard  to  find  one's  way 
around ..." 

" . . . Very  comp I  ex  building  easy  to  be  confused  here  and  end  in  wrong 
area ..." 

"...Construction  is  still  going  on  and  this  providing  many  of  the  men 
something  to  sit  and  watch..." 

2.  Staff-Resident  Relationships  .563 

"...Attitude  of  staff  is,  "sorry  we  can't  do  more  for  residents." 
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One  LPN  said,  "I'm  really  proud  to  be  able  to  work  here..." 
"...There  was  a  young  man  who  had  left  the  home  (activities  department 
employee)  and  gone  to  California.     He  had  been  so  popular  with  the 
residents  they  got  together  and  wrote  him  a  letter  and  asked  him 
back.     He  was  very  kind  and  loving  toward  all  the  residents  he  came 
in  contact  with.     This  characterizes  the  home  although  large,  there 
still   is  that  very  warm  and  personal   feeling  due  to  people  like  him..." 
"...Aides  seem  to  spend  more  time  with  residents  than  his  possessions.. 
"...Much  personnel  contact  apparent  between  staff  and  residents  and 
some  obvious  affection.     Ward  clerk  (though  very  busy)  had  brought  a 
very  confused  lady  in  to  sit  beside  her  while  she  continued  her  work 
and  was  reassuring  and  talking  with  her  in  her  native  language..." 
"...An  atmosphere  of  genuine  caring  seemed  to  prevail.     A  feeling 
of  concern  was  apparent  on  one  unit  with  a  supp-Iy  of  new  dresses. 
Two  aides  were  busy  helping  the  confused  ladies  try  on  and  select 
the  most  appropriate  style  for  each..." 

"...I  based  many  of  my  answers  on  the  numiber  of  staff  who  seemed  to  be 
more  adeguate  than  some  homes  and  were  seen  working  wifh  patients  at 
more  than  just  dressing,  feeding,  etc.."  . 
Involvement  in  Activities  .632 

"...This  place  was  again  going  full  steam  when  we  arrived.    The  PT 
and  activities  department  were  crowded  and  busy.    One  of  the  few 
homes  where  a  good  number  of  men  were  participating  in  the  activities. 
One  was  making  especially  attractive  wreaths..." 

"...Also  2  Nurse  Aides  had  grouped  about  20  in  the  central  hall  and 
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were  playing  records  for  them  encouraging  them  to  sing  and  several  to 
dance. . . " 

"...Cooking  lessons  once  a  week  for  residents..." 
"...This  place  has  boutique..." 

4.  Physical  Plant  .333 

"...This  is  a  place  that  is  clean,  pleasingly  attractive,  and  has 
no  odors ..." 

"...There  is  a  feeling  of  bustle  and  some  clutter,  but  it  is  not 
objectionable..." 

"...Patient  rooms  are  "messy"  but  not  dirty..." 

"... Overall,  quite  clean  compared  to  what  we  have  seen..." 

5.  Personal  Service  .459  "       ,         .  .'  / ■  ■ 
"...The  dietary  fellows  had  long  hair  and  no  caps..." 

"...On  the  second  floor  lunch  was  not  served  till  almost  1:00  P.M. 
and  trays  were  still  being  picked  up  at  2:00  P.M..." 

"...Food  was  good.     They  have  continental  breakfast.     (This  may  not  be 
important  to  many  residents,  but  It  would  be  to  me,  just  knowing  that 
I  did  not  have  to  be  there  at  7:30  A.M.)     Residents  allowed  to  eat  in 
employee  dining  room. 
"...Some  odors  but  good  care..." 

"...There  was  a  shortage  of  nursing  staff  this  day..." 

"...Even  on  the  especially  "gorky"  units  the  residents  were  clean 

and  appeared  well  cared  for..." 

6.  Administrative  and  Support  .391 

"...Very  impressive  facility.     A  really  well  run  place.     Appears  to 
be  a  really  well   run  institution..." 
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"...If   I  ever  recommended  a  home,  this  is  the  one  which  offers  the 
most  in  every  respect..." 

"...in-service  had  a  man  from  Dept.  of  Reg.  &  Ed.  discussing  drug 
control  medications,  etc..." 
Rehabilitation  and  Restorative  Care  .598 

"...Everyone — housekeeping,  etc.  —  Is  involved  in  rehab..." 

"...Saw  a  housekeeping  member  assisting  resident  with  ambulation..." 

"...We  saw  about  10  patients  going  through  employee  dining  room. 

Questioned  about  this  and  they  said  employees  resented  at  first, 

now  accept  it.     It's  part  of  the  rehab  program.     Held  once  a  week..." 

"...Saw  aides  move  residents  sitting  in  wheelchairs  and  beds.  They 

told  me  they  did  this  every  2  hours... All  patients  up  and  dressed. 

Only  I  confined  to  bed  and  she's  in  a  wheelchair  2  times  a  day..."     -.  ■  •. 

"...Some  very  young  (20's)  with  severe  physical  handicaps  mixed 

fairly  well  with  the  older  people.     Much  effort  is  being  made  to 

keep  them  Involved.     Many  had  entered  the  county  fair.     One  of  my 

interviewees  had  won  a  blue  ribbon.    More  effort  is  being  put  forth  to 

return  them  to  the  community.     When  we  were  here  last  they  were 

practicing  self-care,  care  of  the  apartment,  cooking.     Four  have  now 

been  moved  into  a  sheltered  care  building.     It  is  felt  that  care 

structure  here  will  soon  be  changing  to  no  shelter  care,  more  intermediate 

and  sheltered  care  with  greater  emphasis  on  rehab-restorative  and 

return  to  community  life.     Today  their  bus  took  groups  shopping..." 
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8.  Health  Care  Services  ,527 

The  field  notes  for  facility  #3  included  no  entries  that  related  to  the 
subobjective  concerned  with  health  care  services.     In  this  instance  the 
surveyors'  glowing  commentaries  and  anecdotal   notes  by  and  large  have 
been  reflected  in  the  numerical  scores  for  the  summary  measures  for 
faci I  ity  #3. 

Fac i I i ty  No.  6 

The  quality  index  number  of  430  for  facility  no.  6  is  roughly  one 
standard  deviation  below  the  mean  and  thus  when  compared  to  the  other  nine- 
teen facilities  may  be  described  as  below  average.     The  area  of  greatest 
strength  is  in  the  major  objective  Physical  Plant  and  Personal  Services. 
This  major  objective  gains  its  strength  from  an  average  score  for  the  per- 
sonal services  subobjective.     The  subobjective,  however,   is  made  up  of 
widely  varied  criterion  scores:   low  scores  for  nursing  service  staffing 
levels  and  resident  grooming  and  personal  care;  high  scores  for  cleanliness 
of  food. 

The  same  wide  variation  of  scores  occurs  in  the  weakest  major  objective: 
Professional  Services.     Here,  although  the  medical  supporting  staff  are 
available,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  used  for  inservice  education  according  to 
the  criterion  scores.     Likewise,  although  the  nursing  staff  exists,  nursing 
supervision  is  poor, and  rehabilitative  and  restorative  care  is  poor.  In 
addition,  even  though  the  psychosocial  environment  scores  are  not  the  weakest 
scores,  there  is  an  extremely  poor  score  for  the  subobjective  concerned  with 
involvement  in  activities. 

Facility  no.  6  elicited  brief,  explicit,  and  incomplete  comments  from 
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the  surveyors.     As  this  is  one  of  the  last  facilities  evaluated  during  the 
pilot  tests  the  surveyors'  commentaries  may  show  their  weariness  and  impa- 
tience with  the  environment  that  appears  to  exist  in  this  agency.  The 
summary  measures  reflect  the  ambience  of  the  agency's  total  environment 
to  a  degree.     The  nursing  service  staffing  levels  are  remarkably  higher 
than  the  field  notes  would  indicate  and  this  may  be  due  to  a  discrepancy, 
between  what  is  written  down  on  paper  and  who  actual ly  appears  to  be  working 
with  the  residents  on  the  day  of  the  survey.     (See  subobjective  no. 5  below.) 

For  convenience  In  making  the  comparisons  the  field  notes  are  organized 
under  the  related  subobjective  title, and  the  numerical   score  for  each  sum- 
mary measure  is  included. 

1.  Enriched  Personalized  Environment  .466 

There  are  no  field  notes  pertaining  to  this  subobjective. 

2.  Staff-Resident  Relationships  .497 

"...Felt  love  for  residents  by  the  staff  especially  on  first  floor..." 
"...Talked  to  director  and  the  assistant,  and  they  didn't  seem 
interested  in  really  working  with  residents.     Had  feeling  they  were  just 
"there"  collecting  salary  and  it  didn't  matter  to  them  or  staff  if 
they  did  anything  or  not..." 

3.  Involvement  in  Activities  .324 

"...Majority  of  residents  were  still  just  sitting  in  the  lounges..." 
"...Have  activities  director  and  2  assistants..." 
"...A  new  and  not  too  good  activities  director..." 
"...Lots  of  room  for  potential  as  far  as  programs..." 
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4.  Physical  Plant  .393 

"...A  very  large  facility  with  only  partial  capacity..." 

"...Saw  D-Con  for  mice  in  staff  bathroom..." 

"...This  home  was  dirty,  stark  and  i nst i tuti on- I i ke . . . " 

"...Have  cleaning  contract.     Thus  clean  floors  but  furriiture  i 
is  not  as  good  as  it  could  be..." 

"...An  old  home  which  was  bought  by  a  group.     In  process  of  gleaning 
it  up..." 

"...It's  a  very  large  sunny  solarium..." 

"...Lounges  on  each  floor — also  a  screened  in  area.     Most  2  bedrooms 
with  bath. . ."  ■ 

"...This  building  has  much  potential.     Many  areas  that  could  be 
utilized  for  programs.     Most  day  rooms  and  lounge  areas  of  any  building 
we  have  been  In.     Odors  are  much  better  controlled.     With  a  couple 
of  highly  motivated  housekeeping  staff  this  building  could  be  saved..." 
"...Building  reopened  3/5/72.     It  Is  cleaner  than  I  year  ago;  floors 
are  shining,  clean -walls.    Believe  they  are  using  a  cleaning  maintenance 
servl ce. . ." 

"...Resident's  clothing  done  here  but  all    linens  sent  out..." 

5.  Personal  Services  .531 

"...Kitchen  had  diabetic  1,800  calorie  diet  posted  and  3  week  menu  cycle..." 
"...We  ate  here  and  had  meat  loaf  which  was  just  swimming  In  fat..." 
"...A  new  administrator  and  director  of  nurses  since  July.    They  are 
In  process  of  Improving  but  have  a  long  pull  ahead.    Twelve  staff  for 
this  large  facility.     Residents  guite  dirty,  smelly.     The  orderly 
is  allowed  to  work  2  shifts.    There  are  many  male  residents.  Many 
new  staff  and  residents..." 
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"...They  were  very  short  staffed..." 
"...Residents  were  dirty..." 

"...Resident  had  no  underwear — Just  a  thin  dress.     She  was  sitting  ^ 
all  day  on  bare  wheelchair..."  ■  • 

"...Three  young  aides  were  responsible  for  care  of  42  residents..." 

6.  Administrative  and  Support  .382 
"...A  very  young  administrator..." 
"...There  are  mostly  public  aid  residents..." 

"...Director  of  food  services  says  she  has  worked  here  for  22  years..." 
"...One  aide  I  talked  to  has  been  here  2  months,  has  no  experience 
other  than  caring  for  grandmother  and  has  had  no  orientation  as  an  aide. 
"...Now  there  Is  no  communication.     A  lady  left  for  the  hospital  by 
ambulance.     Ail  the  nursing  staff  knew,  and  it  was  written  In  their 
log  book  but  nothing  on  chart  and  no  order.     Later  they  realized  she  was 
admitted  to  hospital  and  would  not  be  back.     Another  man  arrived  by 
ambulance,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  he  was  coming  or  what  to  do  with 
him?    Also  no  orders.     When  I   left  they  were  attempting  to  find  the 
doctor.    A  xerox  copy  of  standing  orders  was  on  the  chart  and  doctor's 
signature  was  xeroxed  also..." 

7.  Rehabilitative  and  Restorative  Care  .324 

"...One  resident  was  sliding  out  of  wheelchair,  down  to  shoulder  bones 
on  seat,  draw  sheet  almost  around  neck.     Aide  attempted  to  pull  her  up 
and  made  2  very  unsuccessful  attempts.    Obviously  did  not  know  how  to 
start..." 

"...Generally  smelly  residents.     No  rehab  seen..." 

"...They  had  given  little  or  not  rehabilitation  or  restorative  nursing 
care ... " 
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8.  Health  Care  Services  .495 

Here  again  there  are  no  available  field  notes. 

Faci I  ity  No.  10 

The  quality  index  of  .457  for  facility  no.   10  is  within  one  standard 
deviation  of  the  mean  and  thus  when  compared  with  the  other  nineteen  facil- 
ities may  be  described  as  only  a   little  below  average.     The  area  of  greatest 
strength  is  the  major  objective  for  professional  services.     This  major  ob- 
jective gains  strength  from  an  average  score  in  the  subobjective  for  health 
care  services  and  from  extremely  good  scores  on  the  quality  criteria  for 
medication  practices  and  medication  safety.     However,  there  are  significantly 
poor  scores  in  nursing  policies,  professionalism  of  staff,  and  with  one 
interesting  exception,  poor  scores  overall  for  the  subobjective  concerned 
with  rehabilitative  and  restorative  care.     The  exception  is  in  a  very  high 
score  for  documentation  of  restorative  care  with  a  non-substantiating  score 
in  restorative  nursing  care  practice. 

The  area  of  greatest  weakness  is  the  major  objective.  Physical  Plant 
and  Personal  Services.     A  low  score  is  recorded  for  the  subobjective  physical 
plant  and  a  better  score  for  the  area  of  personal   services  even  though  there 
is  a  low  score  for  nursing  service  staffing  levels.     Although  the  psycho- 
social environment  major  objective  score  is  within  the  range  designated  as 
average  there  are  poor  scores  in  the  subobjective  dealing  with  involvement 
in  activities  and  poor  criterion  scores  for  personalization  of  environment 
and  view  from  the  windows.     However,  there  are  excellent  scores  for  the  cri- 
terion dealing  with  staff /res i dent  relationships.     This  is  an  area  of  strength 
for  thi  s  faci I  ity . 
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The  surveyors  responded  to  their  visits  to  facility  no.   10  with  volu- 
minous notes.     In  retrospect  it  seems  as  if  this  survey,  coming  directly 
after  one  or  two  intense  days  in  other  facilities,  encouraged  both  note- 
taking  and  griping  about  the  settings  in  which  the  nurse  surveyors  found 
themselves.     What  remains  provocative  is  the  almost  excessive  verbalization 
about  resident  care  whil^  the  scoring  presents  a  more  objective  view  of  the 
facility.     This  may  indicate  that  although  the  environment  was  bad  in  many, 
many  ways,   it  was  not  all   bad.     To  some  extent  the  field  notes  reflect  this 
when  one  surveyor  described  the  behavior  of  the  activities  director  when 
she  is  observed  interacting  with  the  residents.     (See  subobjective  3  below.) 

The  following  commentaries  have  been  organized  under  the  subobjective 
titles  and  the  numerical  scores  for  the  summary  measure  for  the  subobjec- 
tives  are  indicated. 

1.  Enriched  Personalized  Environment  .442 

"...The  facility  is  fairly  new  looking  with  artificial  flower 

boxes  decorating  the  outside  and  a  small  patio  with  benches  to 

one  side  of  entrance.     I  saw  only  2  men  sitting  outside  on  them. 

Two  did  some  work  around  building.     New  addition  is  to  go  up  soon..." 

"...Most  rooms  have  3  beds  and  seem  crowded  (really  would  be 

just  the  right  size  for  2).     This  is  probably  why  once  they  are 

up  and  dressed  they  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  the  halls..." 

2.  Staff  -  Resident  Relationships  .572 

"...There  are  many  new  staff  who  do  not  know  residents..." 
"...Most  of  staff  was  very  young;  many  were  new.     There  Is  no 
formal  orientation  program.     A  new  girl   is  assigned  to  work  with 
longest  employed  aide  who  will  show  her  what  to  do..." 
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"...Many  of  the  residents  served  osterized  food.     (A  quick  way  to 
feed  them?) . . ." 

"...Neither  (R.N.)  were  ever  observed  interacting  with  residents... 

Involvement  in  Activities  .357       .  '  •  • 

"...The  activities  director  still  works  so  very  hard  with  residents 
"...The  activities  staff  were  very  friendly  and  the  initial  tour 
was  done  by  the  activity  director.     She  is  a  very  warm  outgoing 
person.     Observed  her  feeding  lunch  and  supper  trays,  setting 
hair,  applying  make-up,  hugging  many,  touching  many.     She  appeared 
to  be  very  loved  by  the  residents..." 

"...They  do  have  an  activity  director  but  she  is  busy  doing 
other  jobs ..."  .  • 

"...Good  activities  director.     She  was  especially  interested  in 
residents.     The  nursing  staff  was  young  and  cooperative  with  one 
another.     If  one  finished  she  would  help  another.     Food  seemed 
appealing  to  patients.     This  is  a  smaller  residence  and  promoted 
more  friendliness  in  staff  and  residents..." 

"...Activity  people  are  bringing  the  only  "extra"  into  their  days.. 

"...Very  little  interaction  among  residents.     The  activities 
director  brought  seven  to  day  room  and  did  a  sensory  stimulation 
session.     After  it  was  over,  they  all  still  just  sat  there  for 
more  than  an  hour,  no  one  moving,  no  one  talking..." 
Physical  Plant  .443  _  . 

"...Only  one  man  was  observed  mopping  floors.  I  saw  one  I  could 
identify  as  housekeeping.  One  lady  does  laundry  for  entire  home 
one  man  does  maintenance..." 
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"...Only  a  few  residents  are  taken  to  dining  room  for  meals; 
most  are  fed  out  in  halls..." 

"...The  halls  are  very  congested;  more  than  half  of  the  residents 
are  in  wheelchairs.     Very  few  were  ambulatory  (don't  think  I  saw 
but  2  walkers).     Halls  so  crowded  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
around.    There  is  always  a  feeling  of  congestion,  clutter..." 
"...Home  seemed  cold  to  me.     Residents  who  were  bathing  and/or 
had  wet  heads  were  cold..." 

"...Really  had  an  opportunity  to  check  out  what  I  wanted  and  not 
a  gut  response.     In  our  previous  visit,   I  just  wanted  to  walk  out 
as  soon  as   I  came  in.     Am  I  getting  used  to  it  all,  or  was  it 
rea I ly  c I eaned  up?     I  th  i  nk  so. . . " 
5.  Personal  Services  .460 

"...Had  a  lump  in  my  stomach  from  the  time  I  got  there  till    I  left. 
Poor  patients.     Some  hadn't  had  a  bath  (those  confined  to  bed) 
when  the  afternoon  shift  cane  on..." 

"This  place  was  horrible.     Six  untrained  aides  for  all  those 
patients.     Many  complained  of  hunger.     I'm  sure  they  can't  all 
get  fed  all  their  meals  with  this  little  help  on.     Horrible  odor. 
One  LPN.     At  least  one  half  of  the  patients  spent  day  in  bed. 
I  feel  a  need  to  report  them  or  something..." 

"...With  so  many  men  they  should  have  an  orderly  or  at  least  a 
barber  I ..." 

"...Regarding  care  after  I  had  finished  resident  interview  of 
man  at  11:30  (His  breakfast  was  still  spilled  in  large  amounts  on 
his  chest  and  in  his  beard.     At  first  I  thought  he  had  had  an 
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emesis.)    The  aid  who  has  been  1here  the  longest  and  is  training 
the  others  came  in  (while  I'm  sitting  at  the  end  ot  bed)  and 
proceeded  to  strip  him  and  left  him  nude  for  15  minutes  while  she 
went  for  water,  towels,  clothes,  etc.     I  use  this  as  an  example 

of  the  complete  lack  of  concern  for  the  old  man's  dignity  or  his 

>■       ,  ■  .. 

feelings  of  worth.     I  had  asked  her  if  he  had  any  decubitis  or 

infected  skin  area  and  she  said,  "Oh,  nol"    When  she  turned  him 

to  side  his  back  was  a  mass  of  red,  open  draining  areas  over  most 

of  back.     When  I    left  at  5:00  P.M.  he  still  had  parts  of  his 

breakfast  stuck  in  his  beard..." 

"...There  are  many  men  in  this  home.     AM  were  finally  dressed  in 
flannel  shirts,  undersh i rfs ,  and  washable  pants  by  noon.  Many 
were  not  shaved  however  and  many  had  bad  breath..." 
"...The  average  assignment  was  10  patients.     One  team  has  same 
assignment  for  one  week  and  sometime  during  the  week  each  patient 
will  get  a  bath ..."  -  '  '  ■  ■ 

"...Meals  are  delivered  to  where  patient  happens  to  be.     Cook  seems 
outstanding  as  she  had  baked  from  "scratch"  apple  slices  for  all 
residents;  she  uses  very  few  convenience  foods;  cooks  everything 
from  "scratch"  and  seemed  to  enjoy  her  job.     Trays  were  attractively 
served,  but  could  easily  become  cold  if  staff  didn't  serve 
i  mmed  i  ate  I y . . . " 

"...I  noticed  in  their  manual  that  the  director  of  nurses  was 
covered  for  $100,000  malpractice,   I  can  see  why.     Twenty  residents 
per  aide  means  they  are  very  short  of  staff..." 
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6.  Administrative  and  Support  .456 

"...In-service  records  show  they  are  held  monthly  for  nursing — 
records  were  very  correct.     (Too  correcti    Mo  staff  member  I  asked 
had  been  to  any.)    They  have  several  on  VA  contract,  but  they  look 
like  "Madison  Avenue  bums."     I   felt  that  some  of  these  could  be 
salvaged  if  they  could  be  given  confidence  that  someone  did  care 
and  they  had  some  reason  for  trying.     The  CVA's  are  given  no  help 
in  keeping  what  they  have  and  are  just  vegetating..." 
"...Fire  and  evacuation  plans  are  posted,  but  I  was  unable  to 
interpret  them  and   I  wonder  if  the  staff  can?..." 
"...A  real  special  I  I     When  we  walked  in  the  front  door  I  wished 
I  could  have  walked  right  out.     The  smell  would  kill  you.  They 
will  be  starting  an  addition  shortly.     Most  of  the  space  will  be 
used  for  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  and  lounges  which 
are  sorely  needed.     Few  residents  eat  in  dining  room.     Last  physical 
on  employee  was  in  1969  unless  the  record  was  not  complete..." 
"...There  was  lack  of  rehab  or  restorative  nursing  procedures 
and  no  evidence  of  formal  training  for  new  nurse  aide  staff  and 
no  current  in-service  program.     Charts  are  not  kept  up  well..." 
"...For  in-service  there  was  a  record  to  July,  but  no  record  after 
that.     Most  nursing  aides  were  new  and  could  use  some  in-service..." 

7.  Rehabilitation  and  Restorative  Care  .433 

"...Director  of  Nursing  was  supposed  to  have  taken  the  rehab 
course  but  no  evidence  anywhere  that  she  did.     Mo  evidence  staff 
knew  anything  about  rehab  technlgues — ROM,  ADL,  B&B,  positioning, 
etc..." 
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"...Activities  director  was  observed  doing  gait  training  and  asslsti 
residents  in  learning  to  walk.     (No  gait  belt  observed.)..." 
"...Aides  worried  about  getting  residents  up  before  lunch  regardless 
All  chatted  together  leax'ing  residents  alone  for  a  long  time.  This 
is  a  very  time  regimented  place.     No  restorative  nursing  seen..." 
"...No  evidence  of  discharge  planning  although  care  has  been 
taken  to  have  ECF  forms  correctly  filled  out.     The  U.R.  minutes 
said  the  right  things..." 
Health  Care  Services  .50! 

"...In  most  respects  life  here  would  be  on  par  with  facility 
number  5 ..."  " 

"...The  nursing  staff  Is  only  concerned  with  "tasks"  and  not  the 
person  I nside.  . ." 

"...Observed  that  the  aides  do  all  the  patient  care.     Director  of 
nursing  charted  and  worked  with  doctor  while  the  other  R.N. 
passed  medication..." 

"...Charting  methods  should  be  up-dated.     Charting  is  routine 
and  there  is  little  evidence  of  psychosocial  patient  care  concepts.. 
"...Met  the  medical  director  while  interviewing.     He  stated  It  was 
about  time  inspectors  talked  to  residents  and  saw  what  was  really 
going  on  and  not  just  sit  and  go  over  records  picking  over  little 
Items  he  might  have  forgot.     (We  is  an  older  man  and  seems  well 
liked  by  residents.)     I  didn't  tell  him  he  had  not  ordered 
a  diet  for  a  patient  who  was  admitted  in  July.     (They  were 
feeding  her  anyway.)..." 
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Fac i  I  ity  No.  13 

The  quality  index  of  .602  is  well  above  the  range  designated  as  average 
and  thus  may  be  described  as  above  average  when  compared  to  the  other  nine- 
teen facilities.     The  area  of  greatest  strength  is  in  the  major  objective 
Physical  Plant  and  Personal  Services  with  an  outstanding  score  in  the  physi- 
cal plant  subobjective  as  well  as  overall   high  quality  criterion  scores  for 
this  area.     Although  the  nursing  service  staffing  level   score  is  low  the 
residents  grooming  and  personal  care  score  is  quite  high  and  the  subobjective 
score  for  personal   service  is  excellent. 

The  area  of  greatest  weakness  Is  the  major  objective  professional 
services  with  an  outstandingly  low  score  in  nursing  supervision  and 
significantly  low  scores  In  the  pharmacy  facilities,  patient  records,  medical 
professional  support  staff,  and  medication  practices.     It  Is  noteworthy  that 
the  rehabilitative  and  restorative  care  subobjective  score  is  high  and  that 
both  restorative  practice  and  documentation  of  restorative  care  as  well  as 
encouragement  of  patient  activity  have  excellent  quality  criterion  scores. 
In  addition  there  Is  extremely  high  score  in  the  area  of   Involvement  in 
activities.    The  lower  score  In  the  area  of  Informal  activity  Is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  excellent  scores  In  fiie  other  criteria  for  thai'  subobjective. 
For  the  area  of  staff-resident  relationships  the  staff  apparently  is  able  to 
tolerate  somatic  complaints  while  having  little  tolerance  for  maladaptive 
behaviors  and  little  group  spirit,  and  the  scores  indicate  that  overall 
the  staff  relates  well  to  the  residents. 

The  following  commentaries  for  facility  no.    13  have  been  organized 
as  they  relate  to  the  subobjective  summary  measures.     To  facilitate 
comparison  of  the  surveyors'  comments  and  numerical  scores,  the  subobjec- 
tive scores  are  Included. 
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1.  Enriched  Personalized  Environment  .597 

"...There  was  a  well  kept  yard,  new  and  a  well  maintained  building..." 
"...Building  is  good  but  confusing..." 

2.  Staff-Resident  Relationships  .505  '  ■        ' . 

"...In  trying  to  decide  what's  wrong  in  what  could  be  perfect  home 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  real  affection  shown  to  residents,  any 
real  concern  for  them.     Attitude  of  all  seemis  to  be  get  the  job  done. 
It's  where  the  bricks  and  mortar  are  pretty,  but?..." 
".. .Good  staff  relationship..." 

"...There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  tension  between  the  administrator 
and  director  of  nursing  and  the  staff.     I  heard  several   unkind  comments 
that  I'm  sure  reflected  the  morale  of  the  staff.     She  had  difficulty 
gett I ng  staff . . . "  ■  '  ,  ■ 

"...Both  Director  of  Nurses  and  Administrator  were  one  year  new  to  the 
home.     I  sensed  among  the  staff  that  neither  were  liked  too  well.  They 
had  lots  of  trouble  recruiting  staff..." 

3.  Involvement  in  Activities  .704 

"...Their  activity  program  and  level  of  activity  In  home  seemed  higher 
than  average ..." 

"...The  activities  director  had  many  activities.  Bible  school,  stories, 
gulzes,  and  hymn  sing..." 

"...Saw  people  playing  cards  and  piano  on  own  initiative..." 
"...Very  quiet  home,  very  little  talking  or  activities.     The  mealtime 
was  rather  silent  and  all  but  3  residents  sat  in  the  2  dining  rooms. 
Most  in  main  dining  room.    Those  who  eat  with  difficulty  eat  In  a 
smaller  dining  room..." 
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"...Saw  people  playing  cards  and  piano  on  own  initiative..." 

4.  Physical  Plant  .707 

"...Facility  is  attractive  3  wing  facility.    Had  several   lounges  and 
chapel.     Linen  supply  very  good..." 

"...Physical  plant,  freedom  of  residents.     It  had  the  feeling  of  home 
to  them  and  to  me..."  ■  ■■ 

"...They  had  just  installed  $5,000  fire  doors.     Very  clean..."  .-. 
"...More  like  a  hospital.     I  feel  they're  doing  intensive  care,  but 
classify  it  as  intermediate..."  '    •  / 

5.  Personal  Services  .595  , 

"...Pretty  well  staffed.    Residents  were  especially  we  I  1  groomed .. ." 
"...Good  ratio  of  staff  to  R.N.'s.    This  is  intermediate  and  sheltered 
care ... "  :  • 

"...  No  I i  censed  nurse  on  noc  sh  i  f t . . . "  '  ■  . 

6.  Administrative  &  Support  .555 

"...Records:     I've  never  saw  any  so  bad;  no  system..." 

"...Biggest  problem  was  poor  charts  which  they  are  working  on  improving 

"...Good  in-service..." 

"...She's  been  there  I  year  and  staff  told  me  she's  made  some  fine 
improvements.     They're  operating  in  black  for  the  first  time..." 

7.  Rehabilitative  and  Restorative  Care  .667 
"...High  average  restorative  nursing..." 
"...Don't  need  B&B  or  decubitis  routine..." 
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Obviously,   in  this  facility  thessurveyors  responded  to  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  physical  plant,  to  the  tensions  (obvious  to  visitors) 
between  the  administrative  staff  and  those  giving  direct  resident  care. 
The  dissonance  between  what  the  surveyors  wrote  and  what  i s  to  be  found 
on  the  score  sheets  is  difficult  to  identify  save  that  this  home  has  no 
skilled  patients  and  is  primarily  focused  on  intermediate  and  sheltered 
care.     These  two  less  intense  levels  of  care  may  not  need  high  numerical 
scores  on  certain  quality  criterion  and/or  for  certain  summery  measures 
(see  Chapter  11(a)).     One  other  factor  that  may  have  influenced  the  scoring 
is  best  illustrated  by  a  surveyor's  comment  which  does  not  fit  neatly  into 
the  quality  construct:     "...Both  the  administrator  and  the  director  of 
nursing  were  sitting  in  our  laps  all   day..."  '       '  ' 

Faci  I  ity  No.    17  '  ' '  -  ■  ' 

The  quality  index  score  of  .414  for  facility  no.    17  Is  more  than  one 
standard  deviation  below  the  average  and  thus  when  compared  to  the  other 
nineteen  facilities  may  be  considered  as  definitely  below  average.     The  area 
of  greatest  strength  Is  In  the  major  objective  for  psychosocial  environment. 
The  score  here  Is  average  for  this  major  objective  but  Is  numerically  higher 
than  the  other  major  objectives.     This  major  objective  gains  strength  from 
excellent  aubobject I ves  and  related  quality  criterion  scores  In  the  areas 
of  enriched  personalized  environment,  staff  tolerance  of  behaviors  and  phy- 
sical complaints,  good  group  spirit  and  a  simple  non-complex  structure. 
This  major  objective,  however,   loses  strength  from  the  overall  poor  scores 
in  the  areas  of  involvement  in  activities  and  a  very  low  score  for  the 
quality  criterion  for  resident's  openness  with  staff. 
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The  areas  of  greatest  weakness  Is  in  the  major  objective  score  for 
physical  plant  and  personal  services.    The  physical  plant  scores  are  significantly 
lower  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  very  low  scores  on  general  attractiveness. 
The  personal  service  scores  are  not  indicative  of  good  care  even  though 
the  nursing  staffing  levels  are  significantly  high.  .. 

For  the  third  major  objective  professional  services  the  scores  are 
in  general  poor.     There  is  an  outstandingly  low  score  in  use  of  programmatic 
resources  and  an  outstandingly  high  score  in  the  area  of  medical  and  professional 
support  staffing  and  medication/safety.     However,  this  does  not  compensate 
for  the  overall  poor  scores  in  the  rest  for  the  health  care  services  subobjective 
or  in  the  overall  poor  scores  in  rehabilitative  and  restorative  care.     It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  documentation  of  restorative  care  exceeds  the 
indication  of  actual  practice  of  such  care. 

When  the  field  reports  of  the  surveyors  are  compared  directly  to  the 
numerical  scores  obtained  for  the  various  summary  measures  for  facility 
no.   17  they  are  to  a  great  extent  congruent.     The  following  comments  and 
subjective  statements  of  the  surveyors  are  organized  according  to  the  sub- 
objectives  and  the  numerical   scores  for  the  specific  summary  measure  are 
i  nc I uded . 

1.  Enriched  Personalized  Environment  .503 

"...Private  room  is  expensive.    Dermassage  and  baby  powder  are  charged 

to  the  patients. . 
"...A  quiet  home,  sounds  of  music,  every  day  living  type  noises, 

but  overall  relaxed..." 

2.  Staff  Resident  Relationships  .462 

"...Staff  appear  relaxed.     All  seem  to  have  been  here  a  long  time 
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and  they  work  well  together  to  assist  each  other.     But  the  staff 
still  seems  superficial,  no  real   involvement,  no  affection  was  shown; 
job  was  done  and  that's  It..."      ■      •  ■' 

"...Didn't  hesitate  to  gossip  about  residents  or  their  families  with 
idlosyncracles. . ."  '       ■         .  •  ' 

"...They  are  gentle  and  patient  with  residents..."  .  , 

3.  Involvement  in  Activities  .366  .  ■ 
"...They  have  I  activities  director  5  days  a  week  plus  one  assistant..." 
"...Most  of  the  activities  of  the  home  take  place  in  old  section,  and 
residents  spend  most  of  their  day  there.     Two  activity  people  attempt 

to  occupy  them.     A  good  sensitivity  group  was  held  for  4  residents. 

Other  persons  worked  with  bright  colored  shapes  and  the  staff 
had  them  arranging  them.     Later  patients  colored  p I acemats . . . " 
"...Activity  program  was  good — seemed  to  appeal  to  a  variety  of 
res  I  dents ..." 

"...Activities  director  has  sensory  and  senility  group  therapy. 
Nothing  more  was  very  impressive..." 

4.  Physical  Plant  .328 

"...This  is  a  beautifully  decorated  home,  they  are  short  staffed. 
There  Is  a  bad  odor  as  it  Is  not  very  clean..." 

"...The  linen  supply  Is  by  contract  and  there  Is  a  very  good  supply. 

All  diapers  are  seconds.     I  had  lumps  all  day  as  It  was  dirty  and  smelly..." 

"...Difficult  to  put  finger  on  outside  appearance  of  very  attractive 

home.     Care  has  been  taken  as  to  the  use  of  color  and  with  the 

furnishings,  but  the  beds  need  to  be  oiled  as  they  are  very  difficult 

to  crank. . ." 
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"...The  building  was  built  In  the  I950's;  an  addition  in  the  I960's..." 
"...Physical  plant  was  attractive..." 

5.  Personal  Services  .418 

"...Nursing  staff  had  all  been  there  for  many  years..." 

6.  Administrative  and  Support  .430 
"...And  they  have  excellent  records..." 

7.  Rehabilitative  &  Restorative  Care  .398  '        "  ■  .  • 
"...Some  evidence  of  B&B  training  (first  place  I  witnessed  this)..." 
"...No  apparent  rehab  nursing  here..."  •     •. .  ' 
"...The  administrator  seemed  concerned  about  the  physical  treatment 

and  the  cleanliness  of  residents.     No  reference  ever  to  rehab  or 
restorative  care..." 

"...Staff  has  a  pretty  heavy  load  especially  with  34  Incontinent, 
no  catheters.     One  resident  I  had  came  In  with  catheter.      Saw  no  .. 
orders  for  removal  of  same.     Adm i n I stratorb  report  said  "no  catheters." 
"...And  they  took  the  time  to  allow  resident  to  do  as  much  as  he 
could.     ADL  was  being  carried  out..."  :  . 

8.  Health  Care  Services  .453 

"...Do  have  a  social  service  consultant.    One  of  my  residents  was  there 
since  1964,  but  saw  no  social  service  report  on  him..." 
"...The  policy  manual  states  beauty  shop  and  barber  open  I  time  a 
month.     Day  shift  charts  Monday  and  Saturday.     P.M.  shift  charts 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.     Night  shift  charts  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Sunday.     MOM  and  ASA  are  the  standing  orders..." 
The  different  observations  by  the  sui'veyors  about  rehabilitative  and 
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restorative  care  are  important  because  the  facility  indicates  some  ability  to 
provide  this  care  but  not  enough  to  maintain  an  average  score.    On  the 
other  hand  the  general  tone  of  the  commentaries  as  related  to  the  overall 
scores  do  indicate  a  facility  that  is  unable  to  provide  quality  care  as  it 
has  been  Identified  by  this  project. 
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Section  (c):     Selected  Resident  Need  Profile  Reports 


Essentially  the  same  process  described  above  has  been  followed  with  the 
Resident  Need  Profile  Reports.     The  summary  measure  scores  were  interpreted 
first  and  these  interpretations  checked  against  the  actual    item  scores  and  no- 
tations written  by  the  surveyor  while  interviewing  the  resident.     Here  again 
the  correspondence  of  the  numerical  scores  to  specific  notations  is  generally 
close.     In  only  one  instance  of  the  5  discussed  here  did  the  raw  data  indicate 
an  individual  noticeably  more  impaired  than  was  indicated  by  the  numerical 
scores. 

For  this  presentation,  as  for  the  discussion  of  the  facility  scores,  five 
patients  were  chosen  as  representative  of  the  kinds  of  deficits,  impairments, 
and  problems  that  are  to  be  found  in  long-term  settings.     The  individuals  ranged 
from  one  both  psychosoc i a  I  I y  and  physically  competent  to  persons  impaired  in  one 
or  the  other  dimensions  and  an  individual   impaired  in  both  spheres  of  life.  The 
five  Profile  Reports  are  presented  in  Appendix  G. 

Standard  deviations  of  the  need  scores  can  be  expected  to  fall  generally 
in  the  range  .04  to  .05.     The  cut-off  points  against  which  to  compare  matching 
scores  are  documented  in  the  "Computation  of  Matching  Scores"  section  of  the 
Scoring  Manual.     With  regard  to  the  matching  scores,  the  reader  should  also  note 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  caveats  about  sample  size  that  were  set 
forth  in  Section  (b)  regarding  the  need  satisfaction  scores  derived  from  them. 
Resident  identification  numbers  consist  of  the  facility  number,  followed  by  a 
dash,  followed  by  the  resident's  number  in  that  facility  sample.     Thus,  resident 
no.   15-04  is  the  fourth  person  interviewed  in  facility  no.  15. 
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Resident  No.  5-10  '  .         ^  ,  •  - 

This  resident  had  an  overall  need  index  of  .44  indicating 
a  low-need,   intact  individual.     The  overall  major  objective 
scores  showed  an  individual  who  was  not  completely  happy  or  satisfied 
with  aspects  of  the  faciiify  in  which  he/she  was  housed,  and  one  who  was 
not  as  well  able  to  cope  psychosoc I  a  I  I y  as  he/she  was  physically.  This 
can  be  seen  in  the  need  criterion  score  Indicating  some  decline  In 
physical  status,  some  decline  or  change  In  mental  status,  a  score 
indicating  need  for  psychiatric  care,  and  an  indication  of  low  verba! 
intelligence.    This  assessment  of  patient  need  was  substantiated  to  a 
degree  when  the  raw  data  obtained  in  the  Patient  Review  was  compared  to 
the  numerical  scores,  i.e.   in  relation  to  satisfaction  with  the  facility 
this  patient's  verbatum  statement  was  "don't  like  some  of  the  other 
residents."    Moreover,  when  questioned,  the  staff  indicated  this  resident 
was  in  the  facility  "because  of  the  way  he/she  acts."    The  chart  review 
Indicated  that  this  specific  Individual  needed  rehabilitative  nursing 
procedures  done  by  nursing  personnel  alfhough  the  Individual's  physical 
condition  had  neither  gotten  better  nor  worse  but  had  remained  essentially 
the  same  while  in  the  facility.     (This  person  has  lived  in  the  facility 
for  more  than  five  years.)    The  raw  data  also  Indicated  an  individual  who 
did  receive  medication  on  a  regular  basis  and  that  he/she  needed  some 
diet  therapy.     The  overall   review  of  the  raw  data  indicated  a  relatively 
close  association  with  the  scores  as  compiled  on  the  resident's  profile 
report. 
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Resident  No.    12-02  '  .  ■  . 

This  resident,  with  a  need  index  of  .54,  may  be  considered  an 
individual  with  high  needs  and  a  person  who  was  not  intact.  However, 
this  particular  person  was  needy  in  relation  to  physical  problems  rather 
than  psychosocial  needs.     It  was  also  noteworthy  that  satisfaction  with 
the  facility  score  Indicated  "dissatisfaction."    There  was  some  indication 
in  the  subobjective  score  numbers  that  this  patient  was  not  as  fully 
socially  competent  as  he  might  be  but  the  majority  of  the  problems/needs 
were  in  the  areas  of  basic  physical  and  self-care  competency.    The  need 
criterion  scores  indicated  a  patient  who  had  trouble  seeing,  who  was  not 
mobile,  who  had  some  problems  in  caring  for  him/herself,  was  incontinent/ 
involuntary  sometimes,  and  whose  mental  status  was  slightly  impaired. 
The  in  this  Instance  indicated  missing  data  and  were  therefore  not 

included  In  the  numerical  score  totals.    When  the  numerical  scores  were 
compared  to  the  actual  raw  data  it  was  found  that  the  person  was  aphasic 
but  did  communicate  well  non-verbal ly  and  was  able  to  follow  directions, 
that  this  individual  needed  extensive  help  with  his/her  personal  care  and 
mobility,  that  he/she  was  involuntary  at  times,  that  his/her  mental 
and  physical  status  was  essentially  unchanged  since  admission,  and  that 
although  this  person  knew  staff  members  he/she  had  no  friends  and 
minimal  social  contacts  and/or  activities  within  the  institution.  This 
resident's  family  and/or  friends  did  visit  at  least  once  a  week  but  the 
patient  had  not  gone  away  overnight  to  visit  with  them  since  admission. 
The  raw  data  also  confirmed  that  this  was  a  person  whose  vision  and  hearing 
were  Impaired  but  who  was  perceived  by  the  staff  as  having  no  problems  in 
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this  area  of  competency.     The  staff  interview  indicated  also  that 
institutionalization  had  occurred  for  this  individual  due  to  reasons 
other  than  maladaptive  behaviors. 

For  this  resident  too  the  Resident  Profile  Report  major  objective 
scores  were  congruent  with  the  field  notes  and  the  more  detailed  content 
1o  be  found  In  the  raw  data.     The  major  objective  score  for  physical 
competency  Indicated  a  needy  person,  while  the  psychosocial  score 
indicated  one  who  was  managing.     This  resident's  psychosocial  summary 
measure  score  reflects  his/her  ability  to  communicate  at  a  non-verbal 
level   relative  to  a  I ways-somet I mes-never  type  questions  which  were  the 
format  for  the  Items  In  these  scales. 
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Resident  No.  20-0! 

The  resident  identified  as  20-0!  had  a  need  index  score  of  0.51.  This 
score  indicated  an  individual  near  the  middle  of  the  distribution  in  terms 
of  overall   impairment.    The  major  objective  scores  indicated  a  person  who 
was  physically  competent  but  who  was  compromised  in  the  psychosocial  aspects 
of  life  while  relatively  well  satisfied  with  his/her  present  living  situa- 
tion. '  .  ■ 

The  subobjective  scores  identified  specific  areas  of  competency  for 
this  person.     The  basic  physical  competency  score  indicated  an  individual 
who  was  mobile,  able  to  hear,  see,  and  feed  h i mse I f /herse I f ,  while  needing 
assistance  for  personal  care.     The  emotional,  social,  verbal,  and  spatial 
competency  scores  indicated  a  person  who  displayed  antisocial  behaviors, 
was  not  able  to  follow  directions  well,  and  who  was  forgetful.     It  was  pos- 
sible that  the  resident's  perception  of  his/her  environment  Indicated  satis- 
faction because  he/she  was  unable  to  maintain  a  sense  of  history  relative 
to  his/her  daily  life  due  to  compromised  memory  span. 

When  the  scale  scores  wei~e  compared  to  the  raw  data  the  following 
similarities  were  Identified:    This  person  was  not  able  to  follow  directions, 
was  forgetful,  verbalized  that  the  institution  was  his/her  "home"  and  that 
he/she  liked  everything  about  it, and  he/she  threatened  others,  yelled,  and 
would  take  things  from  other  residents;  the  field  staff  described  this 
individual  as  looking  alert  but  unable  to  comprehend  what  was  happening 
to  him/her  and  what  was  going  on  about  him/her  and  a  person  who  was 

i 

delighted  to  have  the  company  the  interview  provided. 

The  chart  review  indicated  a  need  for  a  special  diet  and  tranqu i I  I z i ng 
medication.    The  staff  interview  indicated  that  this  person  needed  some 
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assistance  in  activities  of  daily  living,  and  that  he/she  had  a 
communication  problem.     The  raw  data  also  indicated  that  this  person 
was  able  to  identify  only  one  staff  member  and  that  social  contacts 
and  activities  were  limited.     The  staff  interview  also  provided  the 
information  that  this  resident  had  been  "placed"  because  of  the  "way 
he/she  acted." 
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Resident  No.    I i -08 


The  report  for  resident  no.    11-08  indicated  an  individual  of   low  need 
and  one  who  was  substantially  intact.    The  major  objective  score  in  the 
area  of  resident  satisfaction  indicated  a  person  who  was  highly  satisfied 
with  the  environment  of  the  facility  in  which  he/she  found  themselves. 
This  person's  psychosocial  competency  was  somewhat  better  than  his/her 
physical  competency,  and  this  was  supported  by  overall  scores  indicating 
a  person  who  was  intact  in  the  areas  of  emotional  competency,  social 
competency,  verbal  competency,  and  spatial  competency.    On  the  other  hand, 
this  individual  has  some  problems  in  physical  competency  and  some  indication 
of  special  nursing  needs.     In  the  area  of  physical  competency  the  score 
would  indicate  that  this  patient  was  deaf,  that  he/she  had  some  problem 
seeing  and  that  there  was  a  problem  with  mobility.    Other  related  scores 
indicated  an  individual  who  was  getting  better  and  who  was  able  to  manage 
his/her  own  personal  care  well.     The  need  criterion  scores  for  the  major 
objective,  psychosocial  competency,.  Indicated  that  the  mental  status  of 
this  patient  was  improving,  that  this  patient  did  have  some  antisocial 
behaviors,  but  that  the  overall  picture  was  of  a  person  who  was  functioning 
well.     When  the  need  criterion  scores  were  compared  to  the  raw  data  the 
numerical  scores  can  be  supported.     For  example,  relative  to  satisfaction 
with  facility  the  resident  stated,  "I  can't  think  of  anything  I  don't  like, 
don't  have  a  thing  against  this  place  at  all.''    The  medical   record  review 
indicated  an  Individual  who  entered  the  facility  for  physical  rehabilitation, 
a  person  who  needed  a  special  diet,  and  who  was  receiving  physical 
rehabilitation.     The  staff  indicated  that  the  resident  did  yell  and  disturb 
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the  rest  of  the  facility  at  times  and  that  this  individual  was  extremely 
deaf,  needed  to  wear  glasses,  did  not  wear  a  hearing  aid  but  was  improving 
in  all  areas  of  life.     However,  the  staff  person  did  not  feel  that  this 
resident  could  get  along  outside  the  facility  although  he/she  had  improved 
both  physically  and  mentally  since  admission. 

The  asterisked  high  need  matching  score  for  Physical  Competency:  Hearing 
was  relative  to  the  resident  not  using  a  hearing  aid  and  was  no  indication 
that  facility  does  not  have  the  resources  to  explore  and  perhaps  provide 
the  necessary  therapeutic  intervention  for  this  problem. 
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Resident  No.  20-10 

'  ,) 

Resident  20-10  had  an  index  need  of  0.48.    This  score  was  indicative 
for  individuals  who  had  low  needs.    The  score  was  based  on  relatively 
low  numerical  scores  for  the  three  major  objectives.    Of  the  three  major 
objectives  this  person  was  most  compromising  in  the  area  of  physical 
competency.     He/she  was  not  able  to  see  and  hear  well,  and  his/her  physical 
status  had  worsened  since  admission. 

This  individual's  psychosocial  competency  however  was  intact  and  the 
need  criterion  score  indicated  problems  only  in  the  area  of  social  competency 
due  to  low  social   interaction  and  failing  memory.    The  scores  also  indicated 
that  this  person  was  satisfied  with  the  facility  in  which  he/she  had  been 
placed. 

When  the  numerical  scores  were  compared  to  the  field  staff  notes  the 
resident  was  described  as  "blind,  deaf"  and  receiving' "continuous  oxygen 
therapy".     He/she  was  able  to  follow  orders  and  did  indicate  great  loneliness 
although  the  aspect  that  this  resident  liked  best  about  the  facility  was 
his/her  relationships  with  the  staff. 

The  medical   record  review  and  staff  interview  indicated  an  III  patient 
who  needed  help  with  their  personal  care  and  who  required  specific  nursing 
care  related  to  his/her  worsening  condition.     It  was  probably  true  that  the 
social  competency  score  was  affected  by  this  Individual   level  Illness. 

In  this  instance  the  resident  profile  report  did  Indicate  to  a  degree 
the  needs  of  the  individual.     However,  the  most  informative  portion  was 
the  0.54  score  for  general  nursing  care,  and  the  .077  score  for  change  in 
physical   status,  and  the  I DPH  point  count  of  8  for  item  #13  rather  than 
the  summary  measure  scores. 
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Oxygen  -  under  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health  system  was  noted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  profile  report  as  were  the  other  thirteen  aspects  of 
patient  care  scored  for  reimbursement  by  the  Illinois  System.     Additional  clues 
are  provided  in  the  results  of  the  Medical  Review  used  by  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Health  and  Public  Aid,  reproduced  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  of  the  Profile  Report.     The  derivation  and  use  of  these  measures  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  7(b)  and  documented  in  Exhibit  7.4. 

In  conclusion  the  summary  measures  and  quality  criterion  scores  from 
both  the  patient  profile  reports  and  the  facility  profile  reports  do  give  in 
most  instances  a  reliable  picture  of  the  patients'  competencies  and  incompe- 
tencies and  the  facilities'  environmental  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
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.  .     ■  CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

IMPLEMENTATION  AND  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT 

The  quality  evaluation  system  for  long-term  care  is  a  product  whose 
utility  is  reasonably  well-known.     We  can  train  surveyors,  collect  data,  cal- 
culate scale  scores  and  profile  measures,  and  interpret  findings,  with  good 
assurance  of  success.     Some  important  questions,  however,  remain  -  especially 
with  regard  to  implementation  of  the  system  in  a  regulatory  framework.  Such 
questions  are  the  subject  of  this  chapter.     They  are  organized  under  four  head- 
ings:    (I)  opportunities  for  further  refinement  of  the  system  itself,   (2)  the 
present  state  of  the  art  in  long-term  care  licensing  and  regulation,   (3)  require 
ments  for  regulatory  implementation,  and  (4)  recommendations  for  further  work. 

Although  this  chapter,  aside  from  the  first  section  on  potential  improve 
ments,  will   focus  on  regulatory  implementation,   it  should  be  clear  that  the 
quality  evaluation  system  will   be  useful    in  other  contexts  as  well.     Most  no- 
tably,  it  would  provide  reasonably  comprehensive  instrumentation  for  a  long- 
term  study  of  the  relation  between  process  and  outcome  evaluation.     That  is^ 
facility  quality  scores  can  readily  be  compared  with  changes  over  time  in  the 
status  of  a  panel  of  residents.     Such  studies  should  also  collect  cost  and  other 
data  on  facilities,  allowing  examination  of  the  impact  of  a  variety  of  factors 
on  patient  outcomes.     In  a  somewhat  narrower  frame  of  reference,  the  system 
suggests  itself  as  a  powerful  program  evaluation  tool.     Before  and  after  mea- 
sures of  facility  quality  and  resident  satisfaction,  with  or  without  control 
groups,  should  accurately  reflect  the  impact  of  new  treatment  modalities,  staff 
education  programs  and  other  innovations. 

In  addition,  the  evaluation  system  should  be  useful  to  individual  facili- 
ties.    Survey  results  should  play  a  role  in  planning  of  the  overall  treat- 
ment program-and  in  development  of   inservice  programs.     We  do  feel,  however, 
that  surveys  for  these  purposes  should  be  performed  by  outsiders  rather  than 
facility  staff.  I  _  238 


Section  (a) : 


Further  System  Development 


Analysis  of  the  pilot  test  data  collected  in  October  and  November,  1973 
was  limited  to  the  examination  of  reliability,  validity,  weights,  and  scoring 
outlined  earlier  (Interim  Report,    I:   155-151).     Since  very  little  time  was 
available  for  this  analysis,  a  great  deal  of  ore  remains  unmined.     Some  of 
this  relates  to  substantive  research  concerns,  much  of   it  directly  to  further 
system  development.     Thus,  significant  work  could  be  done  with  only  the  exist- 
ing data,  time,  and  data  processing  support.     Other  development  work  would 
require  new  data.     In  this  section  we  will  outline  briefly  some  suggestions 
for  work  in  both  of  these  categories.     Although  this  discussion  is  somewhat  ■ 
sketchy,   it  should  provide  some  further  insight  into  the  present  status  of 
the  system. 

First,  future  analysis  should  attempt  to  generate  scales  for  a  small 
number  of  components  of  quality  that  should  be  Included  among  the  criterion 
scales  but  are  not.     Most  notably,  to  Facility  Subobjective  No.   I,  Enriched 
Personalized  Environment  (see  Exhibit  3.3),  we  would  like  to  add  two  criteria. 
One  Is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  environment  Is  coded,  e.g.,  func- 
tional areas  and  rooms  are  clearly  labelled  in  large  lettering  or  pictures 
and/or  are  color-coded.     The  other  is  a  measure  of  structuring  of  time,  a 
concept  partially  covered  in  the  Initial  data  base  but  for  which  data  analyzed 
so  far  has  not  yielded  a  good  scale. 

An  addition  to  the  facility  quality  scores  based  on  existing  data  would 
be  measures  of  the  consistency  of  staff  attitudes.     Concepts  of  the  therapeutic 
milieu,  developed  particularly  in  mental  health,  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
consistency  among  staff  in  their  attitudes  toward  residents'  behaviors  and 
the  facility's  programs.    Our  facility  survey  data,  which  includes  responses 
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to  attitude  items  from  random  samples  of  on-line  staff,  should  provide  a 
basis  for  construction  of  measures  of  staff  consistency.     As  reported  in 
Chapter  9  (a),  our  efforts  so  far  suggest  the  need  for  reanalysis  of  this 
data.     For  the  time  being,  scales  included  in  the  previous  version  of  the 
quality  construct  (Interim  Report,   1:  93  &  II.'   18-19)  have  been  dropped. 

The  Patient  Review  scoring  protocol    includes  an  entire  major  objec- 
tive. Residents'  Perceptions  (see  Exhibit  3.4),  containing  only  one  scale, 
a  measure  of  the  resident's  satisfaction  with  his  facility.     Our  intention 
is  that  this  objective  should  consist  of  two  subob ject i ves ,  one  dealing  with 
the  resident's  perception  of  the  facility,  the  other  with  his  perception  of 
himself  and  his  needs.     The  latter  could  have  at  least  two  attitude  scales, 
one  measuring  perceived  need  for  physical  medical,  nursing  and  rehabilitative 
services  and  the  other  measuring  perceived  psychosocial  needs.     The  former 
should  include  at  least  the  present  satisfaction  scale  and  a  scale  designed 
for  administration  to  candidates  for  long-term  care  placement  measuring 
their  desires  and  preferences  about  placement  and  types  of  facilities.  Re- 
structured along  these  lines,  this  part  of  the  construct  might  look  something 
like  Exhibit  I  I . 1 . 

Most  of  this  development  work  on  residents'  perceptions  would  require 
new  data  col  lection.  Absence  of  this  material  from  the  present  construct 
reflects  its  relative  absence  in  previous  research.  In  fact,  the  material 
in  our  own  initial  data  base  instruments  on  satisfaction  with  the  facility 
was  developed  by  project  staff  rather  than  taken  from  existing  literature. 
We  feel  this  work  should  now  be  carried  several  steps  further. 

Another  suggested  addition  to  the  patient  construct  is  a  second  test 
measuring  spatial  competence.     The  present  spatial  orientation  scale. 
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EXHIBIT  I  I . I 


PROPOSED  RESIDENT  MAJOR  OBJECTIVE  3^ 


Need  Criterion 

14.  Satisfaction 
w  i  th  Fac  i  I  i  ty 

29.  Desires  for 
P 1 acement 

30.  Perceived  Physi- 
cal/Medical Needs 

31.  Perceived  Psycho- 
social Needs 


Matching  Scores 
Score        High  Need     Low  Need        Subobject i  ve 


Perce  i  ved 
Sat i  sf action 


Perce  i  ved 
Needs 


*  To  be  compared  with   Exhibit  3.4. 
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Criterion  No.    18  (from  Benton^    1959),  measures  this  competency  in  terms  of 
parts  of  one's  own  body.     Another  test  should  focus  on  external  space,  per- 
haps, for  example,  points  of  the  compass.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  Patient  Review  suggested  here  would  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  additional  testing  time. 

Our  analysis  and  modification  of  existing  scales  included  scale  an- 
alysis of  patient  review  items  new  to  the  pilot  test  questionnaires,  but 
not  of  new  facility  survey  items.     Analysis  of  existing  data  could  well 
lead  to  other  new  criterion  scales. 

Further  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  two  features  of  the 
matching  construct.     First,  a  decision  was  made  to  develop  matching  scores 
at  the  criterion  level   rather  than  at  the  level  of  summary  measures.  As 
yet,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  a  hierarchy  of  summary  matching 
scores.     The  shape  of  this  part  of  the  quality  construct  should  be  examined 
in  conjunction  with  the  potential  applications  in  a  patient  evaluation 
and  placement  system  to  be  considered  in  Section  (c)  below. 

Second,  the  present  matching  construct  includes  two  matching  scores 
for  each  criterion  scale  derived  from  standard  psychological  tests,  one 
based  on  care  needs  represented  by  high  test  scores  and  one  on  care  needs 
represented  by  low  test  scores.     Superficial  analysis  of  the  data  presented 
in  Chapter  10  (a)  and  earlier  (Interim  Report,   I:  CI-C26)   indicates  that 
the  matching  scores  based  on  facility  attributes  judged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  residents  who  do  well  on  the  psychological  tests  generate  little  var- 
iance among  facilities.     Additional  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
calculation  of  these  measures  and  to  developing  a  rationale  for  their 
interpretation.     For  a  related  discussion  of  the  "overall  satisfaction 
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index"  included  in  an  earlier  version  of  the  quality  construct)  see 
Chapter  9  (c). 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions  for  development  of  the  existing 
scales,  summary  profile  measures,  and  matching  construct,  several  other 
aspects  of  the  survey  system  as  a  whole  need  to  be  addressed.  These 
include  the  fol lowing  five  points. 

{\)  The  validity  of  the  norms  for  scoring  derived  from  the  20 
pilot-test  facilities  is  somewhat  questionable.     As  presented  in  the 
Scoring  Manual,  these  include  norms  for  standardizing  item  scores  and 
norms  for  cut-off  points  for  matching  scores.     These  estimates,  although 
submitted  as  part  of  the  construct,  should  be  viewed  as  preliminary. 
Better  estimates  would  require  data  from  a  random  sample  covering  at 
least  one  state;  national  norms  would  require  a  national  sample  of 
facilities.     The  specific  problem  with  the  present  pilot-test  sample 
for  these  purposes  is  that  it  (deliberately)  over-represents  skilled 
level  beds  as  a  percentage  of  the  total. 

(2)  Further  analysis  is  needed  of  variations  in  facility  profiles 
by  level  of  care,  especially  to  determine  whether  quantitative  standards 
for  interpretation  of  quality  scores  can  be  established  differentially 
by  level  of  care.     For  example,   if  pass-fail  points  were  superimposed  on 
the  scoring  system,  for  which  criteria  would  they  differ  by   level  of 
care  and  for  which  would  they  be  the  same?    Although  the  pilot  test  samp 
allowed  us  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  administering  the  system  at  the 
three  levels  of  care  licensed  in  Illinois,   it  was  not  large  enough  to 
support  these  statistical  analyses  of  the  scoring  protocols. 

(3)  The  usefulness  fo  procedures  for  surveying  facilities  on  only 
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a  subset  of  the  total   number  of  items  remains  untested.     In  principle, 
criterion  scores  could  be  calculated  from  random  samples  of  the  items  in 
each  criterion  scale.     Alternatively,  subobjective  scores  could  be  es- 
timated from  a  subset  of  the  criteria  in  a  subobjective.     In  principle, 
alternative  forms  of  the  instrument  would  yield  highly  correlated  es- 
timates of  criterion  and/or  subobjective  scores.     Either  procedure  would 
make  possible  shorter,   less  time-consuming  surveys.     In  addition,  either 
would  reduce  learning  effects  among  facility  personnel  caused  by  repeated 
administration  of  the  same  items.     This  factor  is  especially  important 
in  the  attitudinal    items  used  to  assess  psychosocial  environment. 

As  indicated  in  Section  (c),   in  the  discussion  of  incorporation  of 
our  present  product  into  a  management  information  system,  implementation 
of  procedures  for  sampling  items  is  dependent  on  this  further  development. 
One  model   for  the  use  of  short  form  protocols  exists  in  the  Illinois 
inspection  system.     Facilities  receive  a  full    inspection  annually,  plus  two  or 
three  quarterly  short-form  inspections.     Items  for  the  latter  are,  how- 
ever, not  sampled  from  the  total    item  pool  but  constitute  a  fixed  series. 

(4)     We  have  not  developed  and  tested  a  computer  program  for  scoring 
survey  data  and  generating  profile  reports.     The  pilot  test  data  were 
scored  by  a  series  of  separate  routines  programmed  in  PL-I.     The  use  of 
PL- I  was  dictated  by  availability  of  programming  staff,  rather  than  con- 
sideration of  potential   implementation  sites.     These  routines  derived 
norms  from  the  body  of  data  being  scored  and  are  unable  to  apply  internally 
or  externally  generated  norms  to  new  data.     The  core  storage  requirements 
of  these  routines  for  processing  more  than  our  present  20  facilities  makes 
their  implementation  infeasible.     In  addition,  these  routines  do  not  pro- 
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duce  easily  readable  output.     For  interpretation,  we  transcribed  scores 
manually  onto  the  profile  report  forms  shown  in  Exhibit  3.3  and  3.4. 

Ideally,  a  scoring  program  developed  in  the  future  should  be  struc- 
tured roughly  as  follows: 

(a)  The  program  would  utilize  an  externally-generated  set  of  norms 
to  score  each  new  facility  and  its  residents  independently. 

(b)  At  the  same  time  it  would  maintain  a  file  of  the  parameters 
necessary  for  calculation  of  norms.     These  parameters  are: 

(1)  for  each  item,  number  of  records  (facilities  or  residents), 

sum  of  the  item  scores,  and  sum  of  squares;  and 

(2)  for  each  matching  score,  number  of  records,  sum  of  the 
matching  scores,  and  sum  of  squares.     The  parameter  files 
would  be  updated  continuously,   ie,  each  time  a  new  facility 
survey  and/or  set  of  patient  reviews  is  scored. 

(c)  At  predetermined  intervals  (perhaps  annually),  these  parameter 
files  would  be  used  to  revise  and  update  the  previous  norms.  A 
program  of  this  complexity  should  include  in  profile  reports, 
along  with  the  identification  or  face  sheet  data  referred  to 

in  Chapter  3  (d),  a  means  of  identifying  the  source  of  the 
norms  used . 

(5)     Although  our  field  experience  during  pilot-testing,  and  pre- 
liminary interpretation  of  the  resulting  score  reports,   indicate  that  the 
survey  instruments  in  their  present  form  are  quite  satisfactory  for  future 
use,  we  recommend  that  additional   refinements  be  made  as  time  and  resources 
become  available.     These  refinements  include: 
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(a)  construction  of  face  sheets  for  identifying  information  not  used 
in  the  scoring; 

(b)  some  rearrangement  of  the  material    in  the  Surveyor's  Observations 
section  in  the  Facility  Survey; 

(c)  transfer  of  some  census  and  staffing  data  from  the  Administrator's 
Report  to  the  Surveyor's  Observations  (to  be  filled  out  the  day 

of  the  survey  rather  than  before  or  after);  .  , 

(d)  redefinition  of  response  categories  for  some  items  to  improve 
re  i  i  ab  i I i  ty ;  and 

(e)  a  different  format  suggested  by  our  surveyors  for  coding  certain 
facility  attribute  data  (guality  of  medical   records)  from  the 
charts  of  the  randomly  sampled  residents. 

Reformatting  of  the  questionnaires  was  not  possible  due  to  time  con- 
straints, complicated  by  the  fact  that  revised  forms  would  necessitate 
revised  documentation  of  the  scoring  procedures.     While  the  present  ver- 
sions are  the  best  survey  materials  available  for  the  purpose,  our  ex- 
perience with  them  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  considerable  Improvements. 

Section  (b):     Review  of  Present  Regulatory  Practices 
In  order  to  begin  our  assessment  of  the  feasibility  of  im  lementing  the  quality 
evaluation  system  in  a  regulatory  framework,  we  contacted  the  departments  of  public 
health  of  49  states  requesting  their  written  descriptions  of  regulatory  standards, 
licensing  procedures,   inspection  protocols,  and  medical   review  (patient  assessment) 
procedures.     Illinois  was  excluded  from  this  review  because  we  were  already  quite 
familiar  with  its  procedures;  the  quality  evaluation  system  has,   in  fact,  been  de- 
signed to  some  extent  with  a  view  toward  a  first  trial    implementation  in  Illinois 
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because  of  that  state's  leadership  in  the  use  of  management  information  system 
principles  in  long-term  care  licensing  and  certification.     Thirty-four  states  (69 
per  cent)  responded  to  our  request  for  information.     These  materials  were  received 
during  November  and  December  1972,  and  should  be  understood  as  being  current  at 
that  time.     It  should  be  emphasized  that  they  al'owed  for,  and  we  were  prepared 
to  undertake,  only  the  most  preliminary  kind  of  feasibility  study.     Our  recommen- 
dations for  further  work  in  this  area  are  included  in  Section  (d). 

Responses  were  searched  for  information  on  methods  of  license  renewal,  type 
and  frequency  of  inspections,  type  and  frequency  of  patient  assessments  (medical 
review),  and  methods  of  data  storage  and  retrieval.     These  variables  all  affect 
the  capability  of  a  state  agency  to  perform  quality  surveys  within  the  framework 
of  its  existing  practices  in  obvious  ways.     The  single  most  important  consideration, 
of  course,   is  availability  of  surveyor  staff,  administrative,  and  data  processing 
resources.     The  findings  that  follow  do  not  include  our  knowledge  of  the  Illinois 
system.  -  - 

Information  on  licensing  procedures  and  frequency  of  licensing  inspections 
was  provided  by  29  stateSi     Twenty-seven  of  these  (93  per  cent)  renew  licenses 
annually,  the  other  two  biennially.     Licensure  of  newly  constructed  facilities  re- 
quires an  inspection  in  virtually  all  of  these  states,  but  license  renewal  involves 
a  compulsory  inspection  in  only  7  (about  24  per  cent).     An  additional  3  states  (iO 
per  cent)  require  a  fire  safety  inspection  only  along  with  a  report.     In  4  states 
(14  per  cent),  an  optional   inspection  is  possible  following  a  mandatory  application 
or  report.     The  remaining  15  states  (52  per  cent)  apparently  renew  facility  licen- 
ses without  an  inspection,  merely  on  the  basis  of  an  application  or  report. 

The  significance  of  this  finding  is  its  implications  regarding  the  gross  level 
of  effort  presently  devoted  to  facility  inspection  surveys.     For  a  state  not  now 
routinely  reviewing  compliance  with  regulatory  standards  on  site,   implementation  of 
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a  quality  evaluation  survey  system  would  be  a  major  undertaking,  especially  in 
terms  of  surveyor  manpower.     It  should  be  noted  that  any  error  in  our  analysis 
would  tend  to  underestimate  the  total  amount  of  inspection  activity,  since  we 
relied  exclusively  on  material  provided  by  state  agencies  in  response  to  a  fairly 
general  request. 

Information  on  medical   review  procedures  (direct  patient  assessment)  was 
found  in  the  materials  from  21  states.     Two  (10  per  cent)  stated  they  had  no  medi- 
cal  review  procedures.     Five  states  sent  copies  of  the  federal  Medicaid  question- 
naire with  no  specific  mention  of  administrative  procedures.     The  remaining  14 
states  sketched  out  their  programs  in  varying  amounts  of  detail.     Procedures  vary 
considerably  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  coordinated  with  facility  licensing 
and  inspection  procedures  and  are  the  responsibility  of  the  same  or  different  agen- 
cies.    Fourteen  states  (41  per  cent  of  the  total   responding),  also  made  some  men- 
tion of  requirements  for  utilization  review  programs. 

The  vagueness  of  this  information  makes  it  less  useful  than  the  information 
on  facility  inspections.     It  does  appear,  however,  that  programs  for  in-person 
review  of   long-term  care  residents  are  at  best  amorphous  in  manyystates.     The  im- 
plication of  this  possibility  for  implementation  of  the  quality  evaluation  system 
Is  similar  to  that  drawn  above:     systematic  review  of  samples  of  patients,  especial 
ly  when  they  need  to  be  coordinated  administratively  with  facility  surveys,  could 
represent  a  substantial   increase  in  level  of  effort  in  some  states.     It  should  be 
noted  in  this  regard  that  the  overlap  in  purpose  between  our  Patient  Review  proce- 
dure and  the  medical   review  mandated  by  Medicaid  is  very  small  when  compared  with 
that  between  our  Facility  Survey  and  measurement  of  compliance  with  regulations. 
Thus  the  implications  of  present  medical   review  practices  are  quite  limited. 

The  final  variable  studied  was  the  storing  of  facility  and  patient  review  data 
Unfortunately,  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  what  was  made  available  by  the  34 
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states.     Occasional  mention  was  found  of  retention  of  patient  records  required 
of  the  facility  i.e.,  the  state  requires  the  home  to  hold  patient  records  for  a 
given  period  subsequent  to  death  or  discharge.     No  state  made  explicit  reference 
to  a  data  storage  and  retrieval  system  similar  to  that  developed  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health   (  I  DPI! )   in   1971    (St.  John  et  al,    1973).     I DPH  per- 
sonnel are,  however^  awareoof  interest  in  such  development  efforts  in  several 
places.     Apparently  Michigan  has  recently   implemented  some  automated  data  proces- 
sing of  Medicare  (ECF)  survey  data. 

In  addition  to  this  brief  review  of  current  state  practices,  we  looked  care- 
ful ly  at  Medicare  and  Medicaid  certification  requirements  for   long-term  care  faci- 
lities as  part  of  the  process  of  assembling  our  initial   data  base,  with  two  re- 
lated goals.     First,   we  were  required  to  take  Medicare  standards  into  account  in 
developing  the  quality  construct.     Second,  we  were  interested  in  the  relationship 
between  the  quality  evaluation  system  and  measurement  of  compliance  with  regula- 
tory standards.     Our  conclusions  are  documented  in  the  detailed  memorandum  includ- 
ed as  Appendix  A.     In  general,    the  initial   data  base  from  which  the  quality  con- 
struct was  developed  inckuded  some  measure  of  all   but  scattered  process  criteria 
covered  by  Medicare,  while  it  did  not  include  data  on  a  larger  number  of  struc- 
tural cr  i  te  r  i  a  . 

Section     (c):      Information  Systems  and  Monitoring 

The  quality  construct  as  outlined   in  the  previous  chapter  was  conceived  as 
a  component  of  an  information  system  for  long-term  care  evaluation.     The  automated 
system  now  opera  ional    in   Illinois,   described  by  St.  John  et  a  I     (1973),   Is  the 
basis  for  this  conception  of  a  quality  monitoring  system.     Further  development  of 
the  system,  beyond  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists,    is  dependent  on   its  integra- 
tion into  an  information  system  like  that  developed  by   IDPH.     The  reasons  for  this 
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will   become  evident  in  the  following  discussion. 

In   its  present  form,  the  quality  construct  can  be  used  to  analyze  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  individual   facilities  and  the  patterns  of  needs  and 
adequacy  of  placement  of  individual   residents.     Each  such  analysis  will  be  based 
on  a  set  of  data  on  the  facility  collected  at  one  point  in  time  and  on  a  random 
sample  of  its  residents.     In   itself  this  analytic  capability  is  a   long  step  to- 
ward a  meaningful  and  useful  evaluation  system.     When  this  essentially  static 
evaluation  procedure  is  made  part  of  a  dynamic  monitoring  system  for  the  ongoing 
evaluation  of  care  over  time,  yet  another  long  step  will   have  been  taken.  This 
distinction  between  an  evaluation  tool  and  a  monitoring  system  is  the  central 
concept  underlying  the  specific  points  that  follow. 

The  essential   asset  of   incorporating  the  quality  construct  into  a  dynamic 
information  system  is  maintenance  of  facility  and  resident  data  files.  Ability 
to  store  and  retrieve  evaluation  data  would  make  possible  several  valuable  mani- 
pu lations: 

(1)  Aggregation  of  patient  data  across  residents  in  the  same  facility  re- 
viewed at  different  points  in  time,  allowing  satisfaction  indices  to  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of   increasingly   large  samples  of  the  paiients  in  a  facility.  This 
capability  is  subject  to  time  constraints,   however,  determined  by  the  rates  at 
which  facility  and  patient  characteristics  change  and  by  turnover  of  residents 
within  f ac  i  I  i  t  i  es . 

(2)  Updating  of  data  files  for  both  patients  and  facilities  to  allow  for 
monitoring  changes  in  patient  status  and  the  improvement  or  deterioration  over 
time  of  the  quality  fo  care  delivered  by  each  facility. 

(3)  Periodic  updating  of  the  parameters  used  for  scoring  to  take  into  ac- 
count changing  conditions  In  the  health  care  industry.     These  parameters  include 
distribution-dependent  norms  for  item  scores  and  cut-off  points  for  matching 
scores. 
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(4)    Analysis  of  survey  data  to  determine  whether  quality  scores  vary  sys- 
tematical with   level  of  care,  size,    location,  ownership,  costs  and  other  struc- 
tural  factors.     This  analysis  could  have  d  i ''ect  policy  implications  in  terms 
of  where  state-supported  patients  are  placed  and  whether  incentives  are  offered 
to  the  long-term  care  industry  to  desiqn  facilities  of  certain  types. 

The  ability  to  retrieve  facility  d.iid  will  also  allow  the  development  of  a 
system  for  placing  individuals  in  facilities  most  satisfactory  for  meeting  their 
needs.     This  would  involve  evaluating  the  level  of  need  of  the  individual  using 
the  patient  review  instrument  and  then  computing  matching  scores  for  this  indi- 
vidual   in  a  set  of  iarget  facilities,  chosen  subject  to  constraints  of  geography, 
source  of  funds  and  other  factors.     To  accomplish  this,  facility  profiles  for 
the  target  facilities  would  be  retrieved  from  the  data  bank,  and  these  scores 
would  be  used  to  compute  matching  scores  for  the  Individual    in  question.  The 
system  would  then  search  for  the  most  appropriate  home  or  subset  of  homes  for 
placing  this  patient.     (Most  approp^ia^o  would  probably  best  be  defined  as  the 
facility  which  maximizes  the  lowest  of  the  set  of  matching  scores  for  this  pa- 
tient).    Without  the  dat^  retrieval  comoonent  of  the  information  system  such  a 
patient  placement  system  would  be  exiremely  difficult  to  implement. 

Finally,   incorporation  into  an  ongoing  monitoring  system  would  make  possible 
a  reduction  in   lengih  of   individual   home  surveys  through  the  use  of  review  instru- 
ments composed  of  subsets  of   items  randomly  selected  fromthe  comprehensive  data 
base  of  items  developed  in  this  project.     "^ince,   in  an  ongoing  monitoring  system, 
homes  would  be  reviewed  periodically  -  four  times  annually  in  the  Illinois  Sys- 
tem, a  cumulative  evaluation  of  homes  based  on  the  complete  data  base  of  items 
would  still   be  possible.     Such  an  approach  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  home 
operators  becoming  too  familiar  with  the  items  being  monitored  and  features  being 
rewarded,  and  consequently  making  adjustments  accordingly,  thus  causing  emphasis 
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to  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  indicators  of  the  attributes  of  quality  of 
care  rather  than  the  attributes  themselves.     Through  random  selection  (from  with- 
in criterion  groupings)  the  effects  of  this  problem  could  be  minimized.     A  se- 
cond advantage  would  be  that  surveyors  would  not  be  presented  repeatedly  with  a 
single  set  of   items  to  review,  minimizing  the   likelihood  of  mechanical  "role" 
responses.     The  present  evaluation  system  could  easily  be  modified  to  incorporate 
such  an  approach  if   it  were  to  prove  desirable. 

Section  (d):     Re comme n d a f  ions  .  . 

The  quality  evaluation  sysfem  that  has  been  developed  has  two  conceptual  fea- 
tures that  represent  a  departure  from  other  review  systems  in  the  long-term  care 
field.     First,    it  evaluates  qualify  through  assessment  of  care  delivery  as  a  pro- 
cess rather  than  assessment  of  structural   preconditions  for  outcome.     Second,  the 
system  includes  measurements  of  the  correspondence  Or  "match"  between  characteris- 
tics of  the  facility  and  individual   residents  as  an  indicator  of  the  appropriate 
ness  of  placement.     The  automated  system  now  in  use  in   Illinois  uses  patient  as- 
sessment as  a  mechanism  for  updating  re i mbursemen i   schedules  and  placement  as  re- 
gards sheltered,    intermediate  and  skilled   levels  of  care;    it  has  not  yet  been 
used  to  evaluate  appropriateness  of  placement  in  more  detail,   for  example,  in 
terms  of  the  patient's  relative  medical  and  psycho-social  needs. 

This  introduction  of  new  concepts  raises  important,  although  resolvable,  ques- 
tions about  implementation  of  the  system  by  State  licensing  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies.    Since  the  initial  motivation  for  the  present  project  was  the  government's 
desire  to  upgrade  the  substance  of  State  regulatory  activities   in  the  long-term 
care  field,  the  next  logical   step  must  be  determination  of  the  feasibility  of  im- 
plementation as  a  regulatory  iool.     Issues  relating  to  implementation  can  be  or- 
ganized under  three  headings:  . 
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(1)  System  Adaptation  to  the  Regulatory  Environment.  Questions 
relating  to  the  mechanics  of  expanding  the  system  into  a  dynamic 
monitoring  system  through  aggregation  of  data  over  time,  adapt- 
ing the  system  to  different  levels  of  care,  and  adapting  patient 
review  for  initial   screening  and  placement  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant to  be  addressed  in  this  general  category. 

(2)  Validation  of  the  Instrument  Under  Realistic  Conditions,  This 
should  require  reliability  experiments  as  well  as  validity  studies 
both  Internal,   i.e.  assessment  of  scale  validity,  and  external 
through  validation  of  scale  results  against  a  panel  of  "experts". 

(3)  Feasibility  Analysis.     In  this  general  category  questions  re- 
lating "to  administrative  and  policy  feasibility",     that  is  re- 
source needs,  acceptance  of  process  evaluation  in  a  regulatory  en- 
vironment, and  possible  legislative  barriers  to  measurement  on  cri- 
teria other  than  direct  compliance  with  standards  must  be  addressed 
here.     A  second  general  area  to  be  studied  would  address  the  use- 
fulness of  data  suoh  as  quality  scores  in  regulatory  decision-making, 
that  is,  can  reimbursement  ever  be  tied  to  quality  scores,  should 
there  be  criteria  for  passing  or  failing  on  quality  scales? 

These  and  other  implementation  questions  can  best  be  addressed  in  a  trail 
implementation  by  a  State  government  within  the  context  of  its  regular  licensing 
activities.     For  example,  the  new  quality  instruments  might  be  administered  by 
State  inspector  personnel    in  a  random  sample  of  a  State's   licensed  facilities  in 
conjunction  with  regular  home  inspections.     Such  as  approach  would  yield  the  nec- 
essary data  to  study  the  various   implementation  questions  raised  above. 

A  second  set  of   issues  regarding  the  wider  scaled  implementation  of  the 
quality  survey  by  other  states  could  perhaps  best  be  done  through  a  survey  of 
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state  [lealth  departments  focusing  on  state  resources  for  undertaking  this  kind 
of  quality  assessment  on  a  routine  basis,  as  well  as  on  the  regulatory  environ- 
ment within  which  the  survey  instrument  would  be  used.     Both  the  indepth  trial 
implementation  within  one  state  and  the  assessment  of  possible  implementation 
problems  across  states  appear  important  next  steps  in  the  further  assessment  of 
the  utility  of  the  instruments  that  have  been  devised.        •       ■  ■  : 


II.     DRAFT  SURVEYOR'S  MANUAL 


CONTENTS 


Sect  ion 

Class  Schedule  and  Reading  List  for 

General  Survey  Procedures 

Facility  Survey  Questionnaires 

I.  Administrator's  Report 

11.  Surveyor's  Observations 

III.  Staff  i  nterv lew 

IV.  Staff  Survey 

Facility  Item  Specifications 

Patient  Review  Questionnaires 


Pa^e 

Surveyor  Training  11-3 

I  1-9 
I  l-l  i 

I  I  -  i  I 
II -20 
I! -52 
11-64 

I  I  -69 
11-82 


Resident  Interview  i  I -82 

(Medical  Record  information  il -99 

Staff  Interview  I  1-105 


Patient  item  Specifications 
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CLASS  SCHEDULE  AND  READING  LIST  FOR  SURVEYOR  TRAINING 


DAY  I  8-4:30 

A.  Overview  of  Project 

B.  Task  Description  and  Plans  for  Field  Work 

C.  Distribution  and  Reading  Materials 

D.  Begin  Literature  Review 

E.  Homework:    Reading  i  through  6    (Reading  List  Attached) 

DAY  2  8-4:30 

A.  Introduction  to  Data  Collection  Schedules 

B.  Discussion  and  Questions  Re: 

( 1 )  The  Protoco is 

(2)  Reading  I  through  6  " 

C.  The  Facility  Survey  -  Section  II 

(1)  Overview  -  How  Humans  Perceive  Their  Environment 

(2)  Specific  Techniques 

D.  Practice  Session  with  Facility  Survey  Section  II 

(1)  Survey  of  One  Unit  of  a  Facility        .'  ■ 

(2)  Discussion  and  Questions 

E.  Homework:     Reading  7  and  8 

DAY  3  8-4:30 

A.     Discussion  and  Question  Re: 

( 1 )  The  Read  i  ngs 

(2)  The  Facility  Survey  Section  II 
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B.  Patient  Review,  Section  I 

(1)  Overview  -  The  Aging  Process 

(2)  Specific  Techniques 

C.  Practice  Session  Resident  Interview  1 

( 1)  Role  P!ay 

(2)  Discussion  and  Questions 

D.  Techniques  for  Random  Sampling 

E.  Patient  Review  Instruments  Sections  II  and 

F.  Homework:    Reading  9,   10,  and  I! 

DAY  4  8-4:30 

A.  Discussion  and  Question  Re: 

(I)    The  Patient  Review  Instruments 
.   (2)    Reading  to  Date 

B. .     Practice  Session  Residents  Interview 

( 1 )  Role  Playing 

(2)  Discussion  and  Questions 

C.  Practice  Session  Patient  Review  Section  II 

(1)  Review  of  Actual  Charts 

(2)  Discussion  and  Questions 

D.  Practice  Session  Patient  Review  Section  Ml 

( 1 )  Role  Play 

(2)  Discussion  and  Questions 

E.  Home^Kfork:     Readings  12,   13,  and  14 
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DAY  5  8-4:30 

A.  Discussion  and  Questions 

(!)    The  Patient  R3vi3w  Instrurrent 
(2)    The  Reading  to  Date 

B.  The  Facility  Survey  Sections  I,   11^   Ml,  IV 

( I  )    Overv  i  ew 

(2)    Specific  Techniques 

C.  Visit  to  inhalation  Therapy  Department     (May  omit  if  staff  knowledgeable) 

(1)  To  Provide  an  Opportunity  to  Reorient  Field  Staff  to  this  Equipment 

(2)  To  l^rovide  and  Opportunity  to  View  the  Newly  Developed  Equipment' 

D.  The  Facility  Survey  Section  Ml 

( 1)  Role  Play 

(2)  Discussion  and  Questions 

E.  Homewo"k:    Continue  with  Reading  as  Previously  Assigned 

DAY  6  8-4:30 

A.  Discussion  and  Questions 

(1)  The  Five  Previous  Days 

(2)  The  Reading  fo  Date 

B.  Review 

(1)  The  Patient  Review  Sections  I,   M,  III 

(2)  The  FaciMty  Survev  Sections  1,   M,   III,  IV 

C.  Visit  to  Nearby  Long-Term  Care  i^acility  to  Practice 

(1)  Facility  Survey  Sections  I  and  I! 

(2)  Patient  Review  Section  II 

D.  Homework:     Continue  wi+h  Assigned  Readings 
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DAY  7  8-4:30 

Visit  to  a  Nearby  Long-Term  Care  Facility  to  Practice 

A.  A.M. 

Each  of  the  Survey  Staff  to  Interview  One  Resident 
Observation  and  Critique  by  Field  Supervisors  and  Peers 

B.  P.M.     Each  of  the  Survey  Staff  to  Interview  One  of  the  Nursing 
Staff  Caring  for  the  Specific  Resident  Interviewed  in  the  A.M. 

C.  Homework:    Continue  with  Assigned  Readings 

DAY  8  8-4:30 

A.  Discussion  and  Questions  Re: 

a.  The  Interviewing  Experience;,   Item  by  I  tern 

b.  Editing 

c.  The  Reading  to  Date 

B.  Visit  to  a  Nearby  Long-Term  Facility  to  Practice  the  Facility  Survey 
Section  11^   III,  and  IV 

Observation  and  Critique  by  Field  Supervisor 

C.  Prepare  for  Practice  Survey  Using  the  Suggested  Time  Frame-Work  for 
the  Survey 

D.  Homework:    Continue  with  the  Assigned  Reading 
DAY  9    9-5:00         Practice  Survey 

DAY  10    8-4:30  ^ 

A.  Debriefing  Session  Re:    Practice  Survey 

B.  Discussion  of  Problems  Uncovered  During  the  Practice  Session 

C.  Preparation  for  Field  Work  Survey 


READING  LIST 


Readinc)  Number 


'•  Winds  of  Change,  Report  on  a  conference  on  activity  programs  in 

iong-term  care  institutions;,  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,   Illinois  60611,  1971. 

2.  "Nursing  Home  Surveyors",  Health  Services  and  Mental  Hea!th"Ad- 
mini strati  on  Hea I th  Reports,  Vol .  86,  No.  2,  February,  1972 

pp.  "ll4~!20. 

3.  Standards  of  Nursing  Practice,  Division  on  Geriatric  Nursing 
Practice,  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420  Pershing  Rd.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  64105,  1971. 

4.  Williams,  S„R.,  Nutrition  and  Diet  Therapy,  St.  Louis,  C.V.  Mosby 
Co.,   1973,  Chapter  12. 

5.  Principles  of  Environmental  Sanitation^  Syllabus  from  Columbia 
University  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
New  York,  New  York,  1968. 

6.  Feldman,  J,.,  "Suggestions  for  an  Environment  to  be  known  as  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Park,"  Unpublished  paper,  1973. 

7 .  Minimum  Standards,  Rules  and  Regulations  Long-Term  Care  Facilities, 
Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
1972. 

8A.  |.nj;erv !  ew  i  nq  and  Patient  Care,  A.J.  Eneiow  and  S.N.  Swisher,  New 

York:    Oxford  University  Press,   1972,  Chapters  3,  6,  and  10. 

B.  '    IJ2§Jdg.JjlQaJ-Q±arv,l Q^d ,  A.  Benjamin,  Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

1969,  Chapters  I ,  4,  and  6. 

C.  ^^I}-2,riOg_LJj^.§y^,^Q  I  oqy :  ^„  pur  rent  Per  spec  ti_v_es ,  R.  Holm:  Editor  Del 
Mar:    CRM  Books,   1972,  Chapter  23  ' 

^'  SJJ.'^''^^-  Psycho  I  ocjY,  N.D.  Sundberg  and  L.E.  Tyler,  New  York:  Apple- 

ton  Century  Crafl'-s,   1962,  Chapter  5. 

9.  Bloom,  M.  et ..  a  I  .  "Interviewing  the  III  Aged",  The  Gerontological, 

Vol.  2,  No"   4,  Part  One,  Winter,   1971,  pp.  292-300. 

10.  Stone,  V.  ''Give  the  Older  Person  Time",  American  Journal  of  Nursing, 
VoL  69,  No.   10,  October  1959,  pp.  2124-2127. 

11.  A  List  of  Common  Tranquilizers  compiled  from  the  Physicians  Desk 
Reference,  Medical  Economics  ,  Cradell,  New  Jersey,  1973. 
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Trainin.q  Manual  for  a  Rehabilitation  Program  in  a  Nursing 
Home  and  an  Extended  Care  Facility,  Illinois  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  Rehabilitation  Education  Service, 
Springfield,  Illinois  1967. 


Activity  Directors  Guide,   Illinois  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Rehabilitation  Education  Service,  Spring- 
field,  I  I  I inois  1966. 

Guide  for  Assessing  Nursing  Services  in  Long-Term  Care 
Faci  ! i ties,  Nationa I  League  for  Nursing,   10  Columbus  Circl 
New  York,  New  York,  1972. 


GENERAL  SURVEY  PROCEDURES 


MORN  I NG 

•  Arrive  at  the  facility  wFth  several  sharp  #2  pencils  with 
good  erasers. 

•  Obtain  staff  and  resident  rosters. 

•  Draw  random  samples. 

•  Take  tour  with  liaison  person  and  ask  necessary  questions. 
«  Request  policy  books,  personnel  file,  etc.  as  indicated. 

•  While  on  tour  distribute  staff  survey  questions  (Facility 
IV)  and  confirm  the  time  arranged  for  the  staff  interviews 
(Faci I ity  III). 

•  Do  patient  reviews. 

•  Complete  resident  interviews  before  proceeding  with  the 
chart  and  staff  interview. 

«    Go  to  the  kitchen  as  tiiey  are  serving  the  noon  meal. 

AFTERNOON 

•  Attend  for  a  brief  time  any  in-house  activity  program 
that  is  scheduled  for  that  day,   if  possible. 

•  Do  facility  survey  in  the  late  p.m. 

o    Close  to  the  end  of  the  day  shift  contact  the  people  who 
have  the  staff  survey  questions  form  (Facility  iV)  and 
collect  the  completed  forms. 

•  Before  leaving  the  facility  check  to  see  that  you  have  a 
complete  set  of  schedules  and  Including  the  administrator's 
report. 

•  Editing  can  occur  before  you  leave  and/or  at  home.  It  is 
urgent,  however,  that  it  be  done  the  same  day  as  the  sur- 
vey . 

9  Return  completed  protocols  as  advised  during  the  training 
sessions. 
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GENERAL  SURVEY  PROCEDURES  continued 


This  is  a  suggested  format  only,  but  it  has  been  tested  in  more  than  twenty 
agencies  with  excellent  results.    Variation  can  be  made  to  meet  individual 

preferences  and  unforseen  circumstances,  but  the  project  staff  does  advise  this 
general  format  as  seemingly  the  most  efficient  for  the  amount  of  time  available 
to  accomplish  the  survey  tasks. 

Additional  discussion  of  the  survey  procedures,  including  facility  orienta- 
tion, is  found  in  Chapter  3  of  A  Quality  Evaluation  System  for  Long-Term  Care. 


I  l-IO 


0MB  NO. 

68-S72092 

APPROVAL 

EXP  1  RES 

1-31-73 

Faci I i ty 
Date 


Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center 
FACILITY  SURVEY 
SECTION  I:    ADMINISTRATOR'S  REPORT 


month 


day 


0 


card 


NOTE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

This  form  is  to  be  filled  out  by  you  or  your  designee. 
You  may  need  to  speak  to  nursing  staff  or  other  personnel 
about  some  of  the  items.    Answer  in  terms  of  the  day  of 
the  survey  as  indicated  aaove.     Please  keep  track  of  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  working  on  the  form  so  you  can 
answer  the  last  question. 

Some  questions  call  for  numerical  answers — please  write 
these  in  the  Doxes  on  the  form,  one  digit  per  box.  Use 
leading  zeroes  so  that  each  box  nas  a  figure  in  it.  Other 
questions  call  for  you  to  circle  a  number  corresponding 
to  the  most  appropriate  answer  for  your  facility. 

All   information  is  confidential  to  this  research  project. 
It  cannot  be  released  to  government  agencies.    The  success 
of  the  project,  and  thus  of  your  facility's  contribution 
to  development  of  new  survey  methods,  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  your  answers. 

The  project's  surveyors  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  about  this  questionnaire. 


Col.  1-2 


5-i 


I  0-1  1 


!  I-I  I 


'! 


2. 
3. 

4. 


Beds  licensed  at  skilled  level. 
Beds  licensed  at  intermediate  (ICF  I)  level 
Beds  licensed  at  sheltered  (ICF  II)   level      ,      .,  „  L 
Licensed  bed  capacity  (must  equal  total  of  the  above) 


Year  facility  originally  constructed  (answer  in 
terms  of  oldest  main  section) 

Year  of  most  recent  major  remodeling 

Total  floor  area  (in  1000  square  feet)  of 
the  faci I i ty 


Total  floor  area  (in  1000  square  feet)  used  for 
bedroom/dormi tory  purposes 


Are  your  answers  to  Q.  7-8: 

Based  on  actual  knowledge 
Just  your  best  estimate  ^- 


XI 000 


XI 000 


10. 


12. 


Number  of  beds  located 
One  tc  a  room 

Two  to  a  room 

•  More  than  two  to  a  room 

TOTAL  OF        10-12  SHOULD  EQUAL  Q.  4. 


13. 


Do  any  of  the  residents  (patients)  here  have  private  kitchen 
facilities?     (This  would  include  at  least  a  sink,  stove,  and 
ref r i  gerator. ) 


Yes 
No 


Do  the  f ac  i I i  ty ' s  ru les  a  I  I ow  res  i  dents  to ; 


14.    Have  their  own  curtains  in  their  bedrooms  or  dorms? 


I  1-12 


Yes  No 


Do  not  write 
in  this  column 


13-15/999 

16-18/999 
19-21/999 
22-24/999 

25-28/9999 
29-32/9999 

33-35/999 
36-38/999 
39/9 

40-42/999 
43-45/999 
46-48/999 


49/9 


50/9 


Yes 


Do  the  r-u  i  es  require  residenis  to: 


22.  Sit  in  assigned  seats  at  mea i  times? 

23.  Wear  any  special  attire  at  mea i s  (e.g. ,  coat  and 

Tie),  aside  from  simply  being  dressed? 


[Yej 


24, 


Are  any  of  the  residents  allowed  to  keep  and  administer 
to  themselves  their  own  medications? 


Yes 
No 


25, 


How  many  hours  per  day  are  designated  as  visiting  hours? 
(If  the  hours  vary  for  different  days  of  the  week, 
answer  i  n  terms  of  the  average  weekday. ) 


No 


15.  Keep  food  in  their  bedrooms  or  dorms? 

16.  Have  their  own  refrigerators? 

17.  Keep  birds  or  fish  as  pets? 

18.  Keep  cats  or  dogs  as  pets? 

19.  Smoke  in  their  bedrooms  or  dormitories? 

20.  Do  laundry  in  their  rooms-  e . g . >  wash  out  socks  or 

underwear? 

21.  Do  the  ru I es  allow  them  to  visit  with  other  residents 

of  the  opposite  sex? 

Yes,  at  any  time  

Yes,  during  certain  hours  — - — ■  

No 


No 


Hours 


I  i-13 


Do  not  write 
In  th  i  s  col umn 


51/9 
52/9 
53/9 
54/9 
55/9 

56/9 


57/9 


58/9 
59/9 


60/9 


61-62/99 


Yes 


26.    Aside  from  visiting  hours,  are  there  any  other  rules 
regarding  visiting  -  such  as  restriction  on  visits  by 
young  children,  or  on  the  number  of  visitors  allowed 
at  one  time? 


27.  Today's  census: 

28.  . 

29.  . 

30.  .  . 


Tota  I 
Skilled 

Intermediate  (ICF-I ) 
Sheltered  ( ICF-I I ) 


TOTAL  OF  Q,  28-30  SHOULD  EQUAL  Q.  27, 
31.    Number  of  ambulatory  patients 


32.  Number  of  patients  needing  assistance  of  personnel 
to  ambulate 

33.  Number  of  patients  allowed  bed  to  chair  privileges 
(at  least  part  of  day) 

34.  Number  of  patients  at  complete  bed  rest 
(not  up  at  all) 

TOTAL  OF  Q.  31-54  SHOULD  EQUAL  CENSUS  (Q.  27) 


35.  Number  of  patients  completely  able  to  feed  self 

36.  Number  of  patients  needing  partial  assistance  at  meals 

37.  Number  of  patients  totally  unable  to  feed  self 
TOTAL  OF  Q.  35-37  SHOULD  EQUAL  CENSUS  (Q..  27) 


38.  Number  of  continent  patients 

39.  Number  of  incontinent  patients 

40.  Number  of  patients  with  indwelling  catheters 
TOTAL  OF  Q.  38-40  SHOULD  EQUAL  CENSUS  (Q.  27) 


41.  Number  of  acutely  ill  patients 

42.  Number  of  patients  receiving  physical  therapy 


No 


Do  not  write 
in  thi  s  col umn 


. 63/9  ■ 

64-66/999 

67-69/999 

70-72/999 
.73-75/999 

76-78/999 

Repeat  col .  \- 
from  card  01 
10-1 1/02 

13-15/999 
16-18/999 
19-21/999 

22-24/999 
25-27/999 
28-30/999 

i 

31-33/999 
34-36/999 
37-39/999 

40-42/999 
43-45/999 


43.  During  the  three  (3)  calendar  months  preceeding  this  one, 
how  many  residents  were  discharged  from  this  facility  to  a 
non- i nst i tut i ona I  setting  -  for  example,  to  his/her  family, 
a  boarding  home,  or  foster  home?  (Do  not  include  residents 
discharged  to  another  hospital,  long-term  facility,  or  other 
institution.     Note :   If  today  is  June  22,  answer  in  terms  of 
March  I  to  May  31 . ) 

44.  During  the  three  (3)  calendar  months  preceeding  this  one, 
how  many  residents  expired  while  being  carried  on  the  cen- 
sus of  the  faci I  ity? 


Does  the  faci 1  ity  have; 

45.  An  organized  medical  staff  (i.e.,  a  group  of  licensed  phy- 
sicians employed  by  the  facility  organized  with  by-laws  and 
rules  and  regulations  governing  patient  care)?  2 

46.  A  forma  I  agreement  with  one  or  more  I  icensed  physicians  to 
provide  emergency  services  on  an  on-call  basis?  2 

47.  A  forma  I  agreement  for  emergency  pharmaceutical  services  to 

be  available  at  night?  2 

48.  A  forma  I  agreement  for  dental  services  with  one  or  more 
licensed  dentists?  2 

49.  A  forma  I  agreement  with  a  podiatrist  for  services  at  the 
request  of  the  attending  physician?  2 

50.  A  formaj_  agreement  with  qualified  outside  organizations 
and/or  quaiitied  technicians  employed  by  the  facility,  for 
laboratory  and  radiology  services  as  ordered  by  the  attend- 
ing physician?  2 

51.  A  forma  I  agreement  with  one  0!~  more  clergymen  to  visit  patients 
and/or  conduct  services  in  the  facility?  2 


On  what  basis  are  the  following  emp'oyed  by  the  faci I  ity?(Note:  Full- 
time =  35  hours  per  week  or  more;  part-time  =  less  than  35  hours  per 
week;  consultant  -  on  a  consuiting  basis  with  a  formal  agreement  for 
services.  ) 


52.  Reg  i  stered    pharmac i  st 

53.  Trained  and  qualified 
physical  theraoist 

54.  Trained  and  qualified  occupa- 
tional and/or  recreational 
therap  i  st 


Yes 

No 

Not 

Fu  i  1  -t  I  me 

Pa rt-t ime 

Consu 1 tant 

At  Al  1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Do  not  write 
in  this  col umn 


46-48/999 


49-51/999 


52/9 
53/9 
54/9 
55/9 
56/9 


57/9 
58/9 


59/9 
60/9 

61/9 


I  1-15 


Not 

Fui  1-time 

Part-t ima 

Consu 1 tant 

At  Al  1 

55.  Trained  and  qualified  speech 
pathoiogist 

56.  Trained  and  qualified 
aud  iologi  st 

57.  Trained  and  qualified  social 
worker 

58.  Trained  and  qualified  medica 
record  !  i  brar i  an 


Note:   in  Q.,  59-62  "person  in  charge"  means 
someone  present  >n  the  facility  and  on  duty-- 
not  someone  on  call. 

59.    The  person  regularly  in  charge  of 
nursing  services  on  the  afternoon 
.    shift  is: 


60.  The  person  normally  in  charge  on 
the  afternoon  shift  on  weekends 
and  hoi idays  is: 

61.  The  person  regularly  in  charge  on 
the  midnight  shift  is: 

62.  The  person  normally  in  charge  on  the 
midnight  shift  on  weekends  and  holi- 
days is: 

63.  The  person  in  charge  of  each  separate 
patient  care  unit  (ward,  floor,  or 
wing),  vj\fh  round-the-ciock  responsi- 
bi I ity  for  the  unit  is: 

Note:   If  i'he  facility  is  not  subdivided 
into  separate  patient  care  units,  ariswer 
0-  63  in  terms  of  the  facility  as  a  whole. 


L  i  censed 

L  i censed 

Other 

RN 

LPN 

Personnel 

.  3 


Do  not 
write  in 
this  CO  I umn 


62/9 
63/9 
64/9 
65/9 


66/9 

67/9 
68/9 

69/9 


70/9 


Note:    Q.  64-71   (see  next  page)  refer  to  nursing  service  personnel  over  a  one- 
week  period  and  combining  all  three  shifts.     To  calculate  the  full-time 
equivalent  (PTE)  of  part-time  personnel,  add  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked  in  an  average  week  by  all  part-time  staff  in  a  given  job  classi- 
fication (e.g. ,  LPN),  and  divide  by  the  number  of  hours  in  your  standard 
work  week.     Round  fractions  to  the  nearest  whole  PTE. 
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Licensed  Registered  Nurses  (RN's) 
64.    A.    Number  of  full-time  RNs 
B. 


part-time  iiours  per  week  -e-  standard 
FTE 


work  v;eek 


65.    Total  FTE  (sum  of  A  and  B  above) 


Licensed  Practical  Nurses  (LPi'ls) 

66.     A.     Number  of  full-time  LPNs 

B.   part-time  hours  per-  week 

work  week  =  FTE 


standard 


67.    Toial  FTE  (sum  of  A  and  B  above) 


Nurse  aides,  orderlies,  attendants 

68.    A.    Number  of  fuli-time  nurse  aides,  orderlies, 
attendants 

B.  part-time  hours  per  v/eek  t  standard 

work  week  -  FTE 


69.     Total  FTE  (sum  of  A  and  B  above) 


Other  nursing  service  personnel   (e.g. ,  ward  clerks, 
special  duty  nurses,  sitters) 

70.  A.     Number  of  full-time  nursing  service  personrie! 

B.  part-time  hours  per  week  standard 

work  week  -  FTE 

71.  Total  FTE  (sum  of  A  and  B  above) 


EI 


73.  In  the  caler,dar  month  proceeding  this  one,  how  many 
residents  were  seen  by  physicians? 

74.  Are  your  answers  to  Q.  72-73 

Based  on  actual   knowledge  1 

Just  your  best  estimate  -2 

ii  - 1  7 


Do  not  write 
iO-jUlLsco  I  umn 


71-73/999 


74-76/999 


77-79/999 


Repeat  col 
1-8  from 
I   card  01 
I  0-1  1/03 

13-15/999 


6-18/999 


19-21/999 


22-24/999 


25-27/999 


Note:  Your  bookkeeper  may  be  tlie  oest  source  of  the  in- 
formation in  Q.  72-73. 

72.     How  many  physicians  saw  residenfs  (patients)   in  the 
calendar  month  preceeding  tfiis  one? 


28-29/99 
30-32/999 

33/9 


75.    How  long  has  the  facility  been  under  its 
present  ownership? 


76.    How  long  was  it  owned  by  the  immediately  proceed- 
ing ownership?  ( I f  no  previous  owners,  answer  "00"  ) 


77.    How  long  have  you  been  administrator  of  this  facility: 
•  (Answer  in  months)  : ■  : 

years  x  12  +  months  = 


78.    How  long  did  the  immediately  proceeding  administra- 
tor hold  the  position? 

 ^years  x  12  +  months  = 


79, 


80. 


81 


Are  you  licensed  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  Registration  as  a  nursing  home  administrator? 

Yes   2 

No   i 

V^hich  of  the  following  best  describes  your  educaMonal 
background? 

Not  a  high  school  graduate  I 

High  school  graduate—  •  2 

Some  col  lege  and/cr  teclmical 

1  ra  i  n  i  ng  3 

Bachelor's  degree  ■  4 

Graduate  work  5 

Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  Director  of 
i^ursing's  educational  background? 


Not  a  graduate  nurse  — 

Diploma  nursing  program  

Baccalaureate  nursing  program 
Graduate  training  ■  


Does  the  facility  currenMy  belong  to: 


82.  American  Nursing  Home  Association  (ANHA)  and/or 
Illinois  Nursing  Home  Association  and/or 
Chicago  Metropolitan  Nursing  Home  Association 

83.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aged 

84.  Any  other  organization  or  association  (Please  list) 


Years 

Year 

s 

Months 

Yes 


No 


2\ 

2 

2 


Do  not  write 
in  this  CO  I umn 


34-35/99 


36-37/99 


38^0/99 


41-43/999 


44/9 


45/9 


46/9 


47/9 

48/9 
49/9 


I  1-18 


Yes 


Does  the  facility  currently  have: 

85.  An  I DPH-approved  activities  program  (sheltered  care) 

86.  An  i DPH~approved  rehabilitation  nursing  program 
(intermediate  and  skilled  care) 

87.  An  I DFH-approved  social  rehabilitation  program 


89. 


Yes,  accredited  3 
Yes,  noi"  accredited  2 
No  I 


No 


Has  the  facility  ever  applied  for  certification  as  an 
Extended  Care  Facility  (ECF)  under  Medicare?  (If  so, 
are  you  currently  certified  as  an  ECF?) 

Yes,  now  certified  3 
Yes,  not  now  certified  2 
No  I 

Has  the  facility  ever  been  surveyed  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  (JCAH)  for  accreditation  as  an 
extended  care  facility,  nursing  care  facility,  or  resident 
care  facility  (Categories  II,   IN,   IV)?     (If  so,  are  you 
currently  accredited  by  JCAH?) 


Do  not 
write  in 
this  column 


>0/9 


51/9 
52/9 


53/9 


54/9 


How  much  time  dio  you  end  your  staff  have  to  spend  today  to  complete  this  form? 
(This  informal  ion  will  be  usefui   iri  making  subsequent  revisions,) 

Thank  you  for  your  cco,jeration.     Any  comments  you  wish  to  make  in  the  space  .• 
below  are  welcome. 
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0MB  NO.  68-S72092  

APPROVAL  EXPIRES  11-31-73 


Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center 
FACILITY  SURVEY 
SECTION  II:     SURVEYOR'S  OBSERVATIONS 


Fac  i  [■  i  ty 
Date 


□ 


Col.  1-2 
5-8 


month 


day 


Surveyor  ID 
A.     INITIAL  TOUR 


card 


To  Be  Noted  On  Arrival  At  i he  Facility: 

90.    Condition  of  building  exterior  (in  this  rating  try  not  to  be  influenced 
by  dirt  and  soot  related  to  urban  pollution;     look  at  condition 
independently  of  location)  . 


Bu  i  I d  i  ng 


Di  I ap  i  dated  I 

s  quite  run-down,  needing  extensive  repairs, 


2 


13/9 


Some  decay 

Obvious  need  for  some  repair  or  maintenance.  Paint 
may  be  blistered  or  peeling  in  spots.     Some  mortar 
or  bricks  chipped  or  cracked.    Roofing  torn  or  warped 
in  spots;  steps  may  be  worn,  cracked,  or  warped; 
windows  may  need  new  putty  ~  some  may  be  cracked. 
Building  somewhat  run-down  but  quite  salvageable  with 
some  repair. 


Good  condition  3 

Building  is  not  new  and  may  show  some  signs  of 
deterioration  or  age  upon  close  examination.  Walls 
or  trim  or  windows  may  be  in  some  need  of  paint. 
Generally  favorable  appearance  and  condition. 


Like  new  .  . 
Shows  no  signs  of  deterioration, 


1  1-20 


91.  Size  of  facility's  yard: 

Extremely  small  or  none  ....     I  14/9 
Too  small  for  more  than  2  chairs 

Sma  I  i   .  .  .  2 

Large  enough  for  a  few  chairs  or  benches,  or  a 
sma 1  i  garden 

Moderate  3 

Up  to  2-  block 

Large  4 

i  block  or  more 

92.  Attractiveness  of  yard:  '  -  ' 

Bare  I  15/9 

(Few  trees,  flov./er3,  benches^  paths)  and  unkept 

Bare  but  neat  and  tidy  2 

Busy  but  unkept  ........  ^ 

Many  trees,  benches,  paths,  etc.,  but  unkept  and 

cluttered  ■  • 

Attractive  ...........  4 

Many  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  and  well  kept 


RATINGS  OF   INDIVIDUAL  AREAS: 


Q,  No.     Area  Rat i  ng 


Types  of  f loors: 

!  . 

Concrete 

93. 

Bedrooms/Dorms 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16/9 

2, 
3. 

Ceramic  ti  le, 

ma  rb ! e 
V  i  ny  j  til e 

94. 
95. 

Ha  1  1  s 

Lounges/Day  rooms 

2 

2 

3 
3 

4 
4 

5 
5 

17/9 
18/9 

4. 

L  i  no  i  eum 

96. 

Dining  area 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19/9 

5. 

Wood 

Carpet  i  ng : 

1. 

Via  M  to  wa  M 

97. 

Bed  rooms/ Dorms 

1  2 

V 

-i 

4 

20/9 

2. 

"Room-size"  rugs 
(9X12,  or  fu! !~ 
length  runner  in 
hall)  98. 

Ha  I  1  s 

1  2 

3 

4 

21/9 

3. 

Scatter  rugs  or 
area  rugs 

99. 

Lounges/Day  rooms 

1  2 

3 

4 

22/9 

4. 

No  carpeting 

100. 

Dining  area 

1  2 

3 

4 

23/9 
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Q.  No.  Area 


Rat  i  nq 


Cleanliness  of  Floors: 

4.    Very  clean;  Obviously 
cleaned  several  times  weekly 
and  polished  often.  Very 
little  dirt,   if  any,  evident. 
"Hospital  clean."  101. 

3.     Fairly  clean:  Obviously 
some  concern  for  keeping 
floors  clean,  but  not  entirely 
successful.     Some  dirt  in 
corners  evident,  many  scuff  marks, 
some  dust,  or  very  little  polish 
evident.     Floors  appear  cleaned 
more  than  once  per  week,  but  less 
than  dai ly.  102. 

2.     Somewhat  dirty:     Floors  may 
get  a  weekly  once-over,  but 
considerable  dirt  is  evident. 
Floors  are  rarely  polished. 
Floors  "feel"  dirty.  103. 


Bedrooms/Dorms         12    3    4  24/9 


Hal  Is  12    3    4  25/9 


Lounges/Day  rooms     12    3    4  26/9 


Very  dirty:     Caked- in  dirt  in  ■ 
corners.     Looks  as  if  not  cleaned 
in  weeks.    Much  litter,  stains, 
dust,  etc.  "Flop-house" 

appearance.  104.      Dining  Area  12    3    4  27/9 


Condition  of  Floors  (aside  from  cleanliness) 
4.     Like  new:     Floor  apparently 
applied  in  recent  years  and  is 
well-kep*t.  105. 


Bed rooms/ Dorms 


I     2  3 


28/9 


3.     Good  condition:     Floor  not  new, 
but  in  good  condition.  Little 
evidence  of  wear  or  deterioration. 
Close  examination  may  reveal  worn 
spots  or  general  scuffing^  but  not 
very  evident.    May  be  slightly  worn 
in  areas  of  heavy  travel   (e.g.,  in 
doorways),  but  not  much  else- 
where. 106. 


Hal  Is 


2    3  4 


29/9 


Moderately  deteriorated: 
deterioration  or  wear  is  evident 
without  close  examination.  Many 
worn  spots,  cracks,  or  much  scuf- 
fing apparent.    Tile  or  linoleum 
may  be  warped,  wood  may  be  worn 
down  in  spots.  107. 


Lounges/Day  room 


2    3  4 


30/9 


I  1-22 


Q.  No.      Area  Rati  nq 


I.    Badly  deteriorated:     Badiy  in 
need  of  repair.    Torn  edges  of 
linoleum,  gouges  in  concrete, 
loose  strings  or  holes  in  carpets, 
or  cracks  in  wood.    Might  be  some- 
what dangerous  for  walking.  108.      Dining  Area  12    3    4  31/9 


Cleanliness  of  walls  and  ceilings: 


4.    Very  clean:     spotless  - 
"hospital  clean".  Obviously 
considerable  care  is  taken  to 
keep  walls  and  ceilings  clean. 


109. 


Fairly  clean:    Obviously  cleaned 
regularly,  but  may  be  some  accumu- 
lated dust,  fingerprints,  or  soot 
evident  on  close  examination.  iiO^ 


Bed  rooms /Dorms 


Hal  Is 


2    3  4 


12    3  4 


32/9 


33/9 


Somewhat  dirty:  considerable 
dust,  soot,  scuff  marks,  and/or 
some  stains  evident.     May  be 
cobwebs  in  corners.     Seems  to  be 
cleaned  regularly,  but  only  after 
long  intervals.     Needs  cleaning 
at  present.  1 


I  I 


Lounges/Day  room      12    3  4 


34/9 


Very  dirty:     needs  a  major 
cleaning.    Obviously  hasn't  been 
cleaned  in  a  considerable  length 
of  time.     Dirty  to  the  touch, 
much  dust,  grime,  and  staining 
evident.    "Fiop-house"  appear- 
ance. 


12.      Dining  Area 


2    3  4 


Conditions  of  walls  and  ceilings: 
4.     Like  new:     As  if  applied  in 
last  five  years. 

3.    Good  condition:    Not  new,  but 
well-kept-up.    Some  hairline 
cracks    or  warping  may  be 
evident  on  close  examination. 
May  be  some  marks  where  furn- 
iture hits  wa I  I s. 


I  I 


Bedrooms/Dorms         12    3  4 


Hal  Is 


12    3  4 


35/9 


36/9 


37/9 


2.    Moderately  deteriorated:  Some 
cracks,  gouges,  or  warping  apparent 
without  close  examination.  Some 
peeling  of  paint  or  paint  very 

faded.  115.      Lounges/Day  room      12    3    4  38/9 


I  1-23 


Q.  No.      Area  Rati  nq 


Badly  deteriorated:    Badly  in 
need  of  repair.     Large  cracks  or 
holes.     Some  plaster  has  fallen. 
Appears  as  i f  no  maintenance  has 
been  done  in  years.  116. 


Cleanliness  of  furniture: 


Dining  Area 


2    3  4 


39/9 


3.     Very  clean:     Spotless,  highly 
polished.     Uphofstery  appears 
new  or  recently  shampooed  or 
refinished.     Practically  no  dust 
evident,  no  water  rings,  cigarette 
burns,  or  sta  i  ns .  117. 

2.     Fairly  clean:     Some  dust  evi- 
dent, a  few  water  rings,  stains  or 
-ashes  evident  as  if  not  cleaned 
for  a  few  days  or  a  week.  May 
be  some  grime  in  creases  of 
cha  i  rs .  118. 

I.     Quite  dirty:     Obviously  in  need 
of  cleaning,  dusting,  polish,  and/ 
or  shampooing.     Most  persons  would 
consider  the  condition  of  the  furn- 
ishings rather  untidy  for  a  home. 
Furniture  may  be  stained,  somewhat 
greasy,  or  very  dusty.  119. 


120. 


Bed rooms/ Dorms 


I     2  3 


Hal  Is 


Lounge/Day  room 
Dining  Area 


40/9 


I     2  3 


41/9 


I  2  3 
I     2  3 


42/9 
43/9 


Condition  of  furniture  (aside  from  cleanliness) 


4.     Like-new  condition:     Seems  less 
than  three  years  old  and  in  like- 
new  condition,  as  if  in  a  relativ- 
ely new  house  or  hotel.  I2i. 

3.     Good  condition:     Does  not  appear 
new  by  any  means,  but  in  good  con- 
dition, generally.     No  holes  or 
tears,  scratches  or  gouges,  but, 
e.g. ,  arms  of  chairs  may  be 
slightly  worn  or  tables  slightly 
marred  or  with  hair-line 
scratches.  122. 

2.     Moderately  deteriorated:  Some 
small  tears  or  holes  in  upholstery 
evi'dent  or  tables  scratched  and 
marred;  cigarette  burns,  etc., 
evident.     Furniture,   in  general, 
has  seen  better-  days  r:ut  i  .  nv'"'-^ 
di  lap io'atea.  '23. 
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Bedrooms/Dorms 


Hal  Is 


2    3  4 


44/9 


2    3  4 


45/9 


Lounges/Day  room      12    3    4  46/9 


0.  No. 


Area 


Rat i  pq 


,    Badly  deteriorated:  Furniture 
in  very  poor  repair.  Requires 
re-upholstering  or  could  be 
scrapped.    Many  holes,,  burns, 
tears,  or  scratches.  124. 


Dining  Area 


Neatness-Order  I i ness/C! utter: 


2    3  4 


47/9 


3.    Neat:    Area  is  very  neat, 
orderly,  or  linear,  as  in  a 
Danish  modern  home  or  hotel  room; 
or  i i ke  a  hospital  waiting  room.  125. 

2.     Some  disarray:    Area  looks 

lived-in.     Some  clutter  or  disarray; 
some  furniture  is  scattered  or  not 
aligned,  some  odds  and  ends  lying 

.  about,  but  generally  reasonably 

neat.  126. 


Bedrooms/Dorms  I     2  3 


Hal  Is 


I     2  3 


48/9 


49/9 


Much  clutter:    As  in  a  student's 
room,  a  child's  room,  or  an  attic. 
Area  is  somewhat  disorganized, 
dense,  disarrayed,  non-linear.  127, 

128. 


Lounges/Day  room  I  2  3 
Dining  Area  I     2  3 


50/9 
51/9 


View  from  Windows  -  Appea 


3.    Attractive:     some  windows  over- 
look quite  pleasant  scenes,  such 
as  a  lake,  park,  boats,  hills, 
interesting  architecture,  attrac- 
tive city  skyline,  etc.  '29. 

2.    No  appeal,  but  not  unattractive: 
such  as  a  reasonably  "nice"  resi- 
dential area.  130. 


Bedrooms/Dorms  I     2  3 


Ha  Ms 


I     2  3 


52/9 


53/9 


Unattractive:    windows  may  over- 
look a  slum,  blank  adjacent  walls, 
dingy  old  homes,  relatively  desert- 
ed streets,  refuse,  etc.  Observer 
may  feel  tendency  to  avoid  look- 
ing outside.  131. 

132. 


Lounges/Day  room  I  2  1) 
Dining  Area  I     2  3 


54/9 
55/9 
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Q.  No.  Area 


Rati  nq 


View  from  windows  -  interest: 


3.     interesting:     view  overlool<s 
things  of  interest,  especiaily 
tfiings  happening,  such  as 
children  playing,  traffic,  etc. 
One's  interest  might  be  capt- 
ured for  several  minutes  by  the 
view  of  the  outside. 


i  33.  Bedrooms/Dorms 


I     2  3 


56/9 


Some  interest:     one  might  be 
drawn  to  look  outside  only 
occasionally  or  for  brief  periods, 
e.g. ,  to  watch  people  or  traffic 
passing.    Outside  scenes  or 
happenings  may  have  only  mild, 
brief,  or  occasional   interest.  134. 


Lacks  interest:    view  is  dull 
or  only  rarely  captures  interest. 
Looking  outside  would  quickly 
lead  to  boredom. 


Hal  Is 


I     2  3 


57/9 


135. 
136. 


Lounges/Day  room 
Dining  Area 


2  3 

2  3 


58/9 
59/9 


Level  of  illumination  (from  any  source,  natural  or  artificial) 

3.    Ample  I ightnng:     rooms  are 
brightly  illuminated,  making 
reading  easy  in  any  part  of  the 
room,  even  for  those  with  impair- 
ed vision.  137. 


Bedrooms/Dorms 


I     2  3 


60/9 


2.    Barely  adequate:     lighting  may 
be  uneven,  making  reading  possible 
6nly  in  certain  areas  of  the  room. 


E.g. ,  reading  is  possible  near 
window  or  reading  lamp,  but 
difficult  elsewhere. 


138. 


Hal  Is 


I     2  3 


61/9 


Inadequate:     lighting  is  very 
poor,  with  illumination  very  low 

n  many  areas  of  room.     Few  lamps 
available  or  give  off  little  light; 
llumination  from  windows  very 
ow.    Reading  would  be  difficult 
n  any  area  of  room,  even  with 
normal  vision.  139. 

140, 


Lounges/Day  room 
Dining  Area 


I  2  3 
I     2  3 


62/9 
63/9 


I  1-26 


Qo  No. 

Odors: 

4.     Fresh:    environment  has  a 
pleasantly  fresh  odor  or  any- 
thing noticeably  pleasant  about 
the  atmosphere.  141. 

3.     No  odors:     nothing  noticeable 

about  the  atmosphere.    Normal.  142, 

2.    Slightly  objectionable:  air 
is  slightly  tainted  in  some  way,. 
May  seem  slightly  stale,  close, 
musty,  or  may  notice  presence  of 
slight  cooking  odors  or  smell  of 
floor-cleaning  compounds.  Slightly 
objectionable  odors  apparent,  but 
not  too  unpleasant.  1 43* 


Area  Rat i  ng 

Bedrooms/Dorms  12    3  4  64/9 

Halls  12    3  4  65/9 

Lounges/Day  room  12    3  4  66/9 


Distinctly  objectionable: 
unpleasant  odors  immediately  • 
apparent.    Observer  may  feel  ' 
anxious  to  leave  because  of 

odors.     E.g.,  observer  might  • 

find  the  prospect  of  having 

to  eat  in  this  atmosphere  rather 

distasteful.  144.      Dining  Area      -         I     2    3    4  67/9 


BEDROOMS/DORM  I  TORIES 

145.     Is  there*a  mirror  located  in  each  bedroom  or 
in  a  connecting  bathroom? 

Yes  -2  68/9 

No  I  ' 


146.     Is  there  a  mirror  in  each  lavatory? 

Yes  2  69/9 

No  I 


147.     Is  there  proper  storage,  either  in  the  bedside 
cabinet  or  in  a  separate  cabinet  in  the  bed- 
room or  in  a  connecting  bathroom,  for  indivi- 
dual equipment  such  as  ernes  is  basin,  bedpan, 
urinal,  and  washbasin? 

Yes  2  70/9 


No 

I  I  -27 


I 


Check  off  each  of  the  following  if  they  are  provided  for  each  bed: 
a.    At  least  2  dresser  drawers 


b.  Comfortable  chajr   

c.  Individual  towel  rack 


d.    Satisfactory  reading  light  in 
working  order  over,  or  at 
the  side  of,  the  bed 


e.    Adequate  closet,   locker,  or 
wardrobe  space  for  hanging 
c I oth i ng-- located  in  bedroom 


f.    Bedside  stand  with  cabinet 


148.     Count  the  number  of  items  checked  and  enter  total 


149.     Variations  in  residents'  sleeping  rooms  (attention  should  be  paid  to 
wall  colors,  colors  of  contents  -  e.g.,  curtains,  bedspreads,  etc., 
shape  of  room,  arrangement  of  furniture,  size  of  room,  decorations, 
type  of  furniture,  window  areas,  etc.): 

None  .   .  .  ■   I  72/9 

All  rooms  nearly  identical,  except  for  minor  details, 
such  as  different  color  rug  or  curtains,  or  furniture 
arranged  slightly  differently,  or  some  rooms  slightly 
larger  than  others. 

Little    2 

.    Rooms  quite  simi lar^  though  some  variation  in  shape, 
size,  furniture  arrangements,  or  number  of  occupants. 
Observer  can  see  variation  when  looking  for  it,  but 
not  very  striking. 

Moderate  ...........  3 

Rooms  are  distinct,  but  a  general  theme  or  style  of 
decor  runs  through  all  rooms.     Rooms  very  considerable, 
but  obviously  "belong  in  the  same  building." 

Distinct   4  ' 

As  if  particular  efforts  made  to  ensure  that  the 
rooms  vary  considerably.     Variation  is  on  the  order 
of,  e.g. ,  one  room  may  be  Danish  modern,  next  room 
provincia I ,  etc. .  ' 


I      I  71/9 
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150. 


Persona  I i zat ion  of  residents'  rooms; 


Little   I  73/9 

Resident  may  have  family  pictures,  medicine,  etc. 
evident,  but  otherwise  observer  finds  it  difficult 
to  feel  that  the  room  "belongs"  to  an  individual. 
(Rating  may  apply  as  wel I  to  areas  of  multiple  ' • 

bed  rooms) . 

Some  .  2 

Residents  may  have  many  objects  or  furnishings  which 
help  individualize  rooms,  but  rooms  still  rather 
similar.    Observer  may  have  some  feeling  of  identi- 
fication of  the  rooms  with  their  occupants 

High   3 

Res i dents  "have  obviously  spent  some  ti'me  or  energy 
personalizing  their  rooms.    Personalization  may  be 
evident  from  pictures,  books,  notebooks,  clothes 
lying  about,  plants  and  flowers,  f ishbowls,  etc. 
as  well  as  apparent  personalization  of  furniture, 
rugs,  curtains,  and/or  bedspread. 


KITCHEN  AND  DINING  AREAS 


Rate  the  facility's  food  services  in  terms  of  the  following  criteria. 


;  Excel  1 ent 

Good 

Fa  i  r      Poor  j 

151 . 

Dated  current  menu  is  posted 
and  menus  are  kept  on  file 
for  th  i  rty  days 

4 

3 

2  1 

74/9 

152. 

Diets  as  "posted  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the 
res  i  dents 

4 

3 

2  1 

■  75/9 

!53. 
j.  

Foods  are  prr-pared  and  served 
in  a  sanitary  manner 

4 

3 

2  1 

76/9 

'  154. 

Foods  are  prepared  by  methods 
which  conserve  nutritive  va 

1  ue  4 

3 

2  1 

77/9 

'  155. 

Foods  attractively  served  at 
proper  temperatures 

4 

3 

2  1 

78/9 

1^  

'  156. 

Foods  served  appear  to  be  in 
a  form  appropriate  to  meet 
individual  needs 

4 

3 

2  1 

79/9 

157.    Facility  complies  with  "Rules 

and  Regulations  Pertaining  to 
Sanitation  of  Food-Service 
Establishments"  published  by 

IDPH 


80/9 
I  1-29 


Repeat  co I .  1-9 
from  card  04 
lO-l 1/05 


1  Exce  i 1 ent 

Good 

Fa  i  r 

Poor  ] 

158. 

There  are  adequate  handwashing 
facilities  in  the  dietary 
service  area                          •  .     4  ' 

3 

2 

1 

13/9 

1  59„ 

A  sufficient  number  of  food 
service  personnel   is  employed 
to  meet  the  dietary  services  ^ 
of  the  faci 1 i ty  4 

3 

2 

1 

14/9 

160, 

Food  service  personnel  appear 
neat,  clean  and  appropriately 
attired  4 

3 

2 

1 

15/9 

161  . 

Food  service  personnel  appear  to 
practice  hygienic  food  handling 
techniques  4 

3 

2 

1 

16/9 

162. 

Food  service  personnel  have 

periodic  health  examinations  4 

3 

2 

1 

17/9 

(63. 

A!!  food  service  personne!  have 
current  food  handlers  cards  4 

3 

2 

1 

18/9 

PHARMACY  AND  MEDICATION  ROOMS 

164. 

Does  the  faci!i1y  maintain  a  pharmacy? 

Yes 

2 

19/9 

No 

1 

!65. 

Is  i'here  a  bulk  drug  storage  ar'ea? 

Yes 
No 

2 
1 

20/9 

Rate  the  faciiiiy's  pharinacy  and  medicat 
cr i  ter i  a : 

ion  se 

rvices 

n  terms  of 

these 

1  Exce!  i  ent 

Good 

Fa  i  r 

Poor  j 

166. 

Faci 1 ity  provides  storage  for 
individually  prescribed  drugs 
only  .  4 

3 

2 

1 

21/9 

'67.    Accurate  records  are  maintained 

on  stored  drwgs  (name  and  •  ''  ' 

quantity  of  medications  received, 

dispensed  and  remaining)  ^  3  2  I  22/9 
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fjExcelient     Good      Fair      Poor  I 


168.     Areas  where  medications  are  kept 

are  locked  4  3  2  1  23/9 


169.    Only  duly  authorized  persons  have 

a  key  to  drug  storage  areas  4  3  2  1  24/9 


170.     Poisons  and  medications  for 

external  use  only  are  stored 
separately  from  other  medi- 
cations 


25/9 


i71.     External  pharmaceuticals  and 

poisons  are  kept  under  lock  4  3  2  I  26/9 


72.  Medicarions  are  properly  labeled      4  3  2  1  27/9 

73.  An  accurate  narcoti'c  record  is 

^^ep"  4  3  2  1  28/9 


1/4.    A  narcotic  count  is  taken  daily       4  3  2  j  29/9 


175.    The  control  of  narcotics  is 

satisfactory  4  3  2  I  30/9 


176.    Medications  are  prescribed  for 

one  patient  and  are  administered 

only  to  that  patieni  4  3  2  I  31/9 


177.  A  physician's  verbal  order  for 

medicarion  is  accepted  only  by 

licensed  nursing  per-sonnel  4  3  2  I  '  32/9 

178.  Only  licensed  nurses  administer 

medications  4  3  2  1  33/9 


3..     RECORDS  AMD  POLICIES 

PATIENT  RECORCg 

179.    Is  there  a  written  patient  care  plan  for  each  resident  in  the  facility? 

Yes,  for  ail  4 .  34/9 

Yes,  for  most  3  - 

-  Yes,  for  a  few  2 

No  I 
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180. 


Are  the  patient  care  plans  easily  accessible  to  all  nursing  service 
personne I ? 


Yes  2  35/9 

No  '    .  I 

Answer  the  following  questions  on  the  basis  of  your  review  of  the  records 
and  care  plans  done  In  the  course  of  the  four  patient  reviews  you  are 
doing  as  part  of  this  survey.    Of  the  four  records,  how  many  show 
evidence  that: 

No.  of  Patients 


I8i.     The  patient  care  plan  is  developed  and  coordinated 
with  the  physician's  recommendations  for  the  res- 


i  dent. 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

36/9 

182. 

Restorative  nursing  care  is  a  part  of  each  resident' 
patient  care  pian. 

s 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

37/9 

183. 

The  patient  care  plans  indicate  the  soci a  1 /psycho- 
ion  icRl    nppd^  of  thp  rp^  i  ripnt  and  hriw  to  mpp''h 

theiTi. 

0 

1  7 

A 

JO/  y 

1  o4. 

The  patient  care  plans  include  goals  for  rehabil- 
itation and  discharge  (From  Patient  Review 
0.  119). 

0 

2 

3 

4 

39/9 

185. 

The  patient  care  plans  indicate  how  the  nursing  care 
can  best  be  accomplished. 

0 

2 

3 

4 

40/9 

186. 

The  patient  care  plans  indicate  what  methods  are 
most  successful  and  what  modifications  are 
necessary  to  attain  the  stated  goals. 

0 

2 

3 

4 

41/9 

187. 

Patient  care  plans  are  reviewed  and  revised  as 
needed. 

0 

2 

3 

4 

-1— 

42/9 

188. 

Physician's  progress  notes  are  included  in  patient's 
record. 

0 

2 

3 

4 

43/9 

189. 

The  physician's  notations  include  an  evaluation  of 
the  patient's  rehabilitation  potential  and 
prognos  is. 

0  i 

2 

3 

4 

44/9 

190. 

Progress  notes  indicate  patient's  condition. 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

45/9 

^  191. 

Medications  are  ordered  in  writing  by  the  attend- 
ing physician. 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

46/9 
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No. 

of  Patients 

192. 

The  physician's  verba!  order  for  a  medication  is 
written  and  signed  oy  the  licensed  nurse. 

0 

1  2 

.3 

4 

47/9 

193. 

Verba!  orders  are  couriers i dgned  by  the  attending 
physician  within  48  hours. 

0 

1  2 

4 

48/9 

194, 

Physician's  orders  are  kept  current. 

0 

1  2 

■3 

4 

49/9 

195. 

Ail  clinical  entries  in  the  record  are  dated  and 
signed. 

0  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

50/9 

196. 

Si^gned  progress  notes  and/or  orders  indicate  resid- 
ents are  seen  at  ieast  monthly  by  physician. 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

51/9 

197. 

There  is  direct  evidence  that  the  resident's  health 
status  is  reviewed  once  annually. 

0 

i  2 

3 

4 

52/9 

i98. 

There  are  written  physician's  orders  for  rehabi 1  ital 
procedures  and  services. 

ion 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

53/9 

199. 

Rehabilitation  service  includes  periodic  re- 
evaluations  by  the  physician. 

0 

1  9 

4 

54/9 

200. 

Rehabilitation  service  includes  appropriate  notat- 
ions in  the  patient's  record  by  therapists  prov- 
iding these  services. 

0 

\  2 

3 

4 

55/9, 

201  . 

These  notations  Include  a  physical  therapy  record. 

0 

i  2 

3 

4 

56/9 

202. 

They  include  an  occupational  therapy  record. 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

57/9 

203. 

Physician's  referrals  are  documented  by  Patient 
Referral  Forms  or  by  other  written  means o 

0 

I  2 

3 

4 

58/9 

204. 

Consultants'  reports  are  made  part  of  the  record. 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

59/9 

205. 

Dental  reports  are  made  part  of  the  patient's 
record. 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

60/9 

206, 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  reports  are  made  part  of  the 
patient's  record. 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

61/9 

207. 

A  written  social  history  is  obtained  and  made  part 
of  the  patient's  record. 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

62/9 

208. 

Subsequent  social  service  summaries  are  included  in 
. the  record. 

0 

1  2 

3 

4 

63/9 

209. 

Nursing  notes  are  maintained. 

0 

1  2 

3 

— — 1 

4 

64/9 
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No.  of  Patients 


9 1  n 

These  are  pertinent  and  concise. 

0 

9 

A 

4 

21  ! . 

They  are  current  (most  recent  entry  no  more  than  one 
month  old),,                  ^  0 

2 

3 

4 

66/9 

212. 

They  document  rehabilitative  treatment  and  patient 
response  to  rehab i  1 i tat  ion  program. 

s 

0 

2 

3 

4 

67/9 

213. 

They  document  response  to  medications  including 
untoward  effects  if  any. 

0 

2 

3 

4 

68/9 

214. 

They  document  reasons  for  ordering  and  using  rest- 
raints (or  reasons  for  ordering  and  using  restrai 
are  documented  elsewhere  in  the  record). 

nts 
0  1 

2 

■3 

4 

69/9 

STAFFING  AND  CARE  POLICIES 

Rate  the  facility  in  terms  of  these  criteria. 

["Excellent      Good      Fair  Poor~l 

215.    There  are  written  patient  care 

pol icies  4  3  2  I 


216.    They  include  provisions  for  util- 
ization review  4 


217. 


218. 


Tliey  include  provisions,  for 
hospital  transfers  when 
medically  determined 

Provisron  is  made  to  transport 
residents  safely  to  and  from  the 
source  of  lab  and  radiology 
services,   if  these  are  provided 
by  an  outside  organization  4 


219. 


Each  residenf  is  visited  by  his/her 
physician  at  intervals  as  required 
by  regulations  for  licensed  level 
of  care  4 


220.    Rehabilitation  program  includes 
periodic  re-evaluations  by  the 
physician  of  need  and' potentia 
for  rehabilitation  services. 


70/9 


71/9 


72/9 


73/9 


74/9 


75/9 


221.    Rehabilitation  program  includes 
participation  by  qualified 
therapist(s)  (OTR,  PT,  etc.)  in 
patient  care  conferences  with 

physicians  and  nurses  4  3  2  1  76/9 
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rExceiient      Good      Fair      Poor  | 


222.     There  is  a  forma i  agreement  with 
a  qualified  dentist  to  handle 
oral  emergencies. 

225.     The  physician  anc  charge  nurse 

together  review  each  r-esi  dent's 
medication  at  the  frequency 
required  by  facility  policy 
and/or  applicable  I DPH  regul- 
ations for  level  of  care. 

224.     The  Director  of  Nursing  screens 
prospective  patients  and 
participates  in  their  place- 
ment. 


225. 


226. 


121. 


228. 


4 


An  employee  of  the  facility  (a 
medical  record  librarian,  if 
employed)  is  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility for  assuring  that 
records  are  maintained,  com- 
pleted, preserved  ana  confid- 
ential .  4 


This  person  receives  regular 
consultation  from  medical 
record  I  i brarian. 


Clergymen  are  permitted  reasonable 
access  to  patients. 


In  general,  personnel  are  adequate 
in  number  and  training  to  meet 
the  total  needs  of  the 
res  i  den-'rs. 


229.    Sufficient  personnel  are  awake 

and  on  duty  at  a  I  1  times  to  meet 
total  needs  of  residents. 


230.    The  faci  I ity  has  written  person- 
nel policies.     (SURVEYOR  SHOULD 
ASK  TO  SEE  THEM).  4 


231.    It  has  written   job  descriptions 
for  all  budgeted  positions. 
(AGAIN,  ASK^TO  SEE  THEM).  4 


77/9 


78/9 


79/9 


80/9 


Repeat  col.  1-9 
from  card  04 
10 -I  1/06 
13/9 


14/9 


15/9 


16/9 


17/9 


18/9 
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r^xce I  lent     Good      Fair      Poor  j 

232.    No  employee  is  assigned  duties 
other  than  those  directly  re- 
lated to  his  job.  4  3  2  I  |g/g 


233.    AM  personnel  have  training  or 

experience  in  job  assignment.         4  3  2  1  20/9 


234.    There  is  a  plan  of  personnel 
coverage  for  regular  staff 

when  they  are  absent.  4  3  2  1  21/9 


235,     There  is  evidence  of  a  good 

Vi/orking  relationship  with 

community  health  and  welfare 
resources. 


22/9 


236.    There  is  evidence  that  outside 
agencies  and/or  volunteers 
participate  in  the  treatment  and/ 

or  activity  programs.  4.3  2.  I  23/9 


237.  Nursing  services  are  under  the 
full-time  direct  supervision 
of  a  registered  professional  nurse 

currently  licensed  in  the  state.    4  3  2  I  24/9 


238.  All   licensed  practical  nurses  and 

nursing  aides  on  duty  during  the 
evening  or  night  hours  are  super- 
vised by  a  registered  professional 
nurse  who  is  on  duty  and  makes 

frequent  rounds.  4  3  2  1  25/9 

239.  Nursing  personnel  are  assigned  only 

nurs i ng- duties.  4  3  2  1  26/9 

240.  A  written  nursing  care  manual  is 

read  i  l7'' ava  i  I  ab  i  e  to  all  nurs- 
ing personneL  4  3       '  2  I  27/9 


241.    The  nursing  care  manual   is  con- 
sistent with  the  practices 
being  carried  out  in  this  fac- 
ility. 4  3  2.  1  28/9 
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STAFF  EDUCATION 


Rate  the  facility's  education  program  in  terms 

of  these  criteria. 

[  Excel  lent  Good 

Fa  i  r     Poor  J 

The  facility's  formal,  coordinated  inservice  program  for  nursing 
service  includes  a  planned  orientation  program  provided  for  new: 

242. 

LPNs                                                 4  3 

2            1  ' 

29/9 

.  243, 

Aides    and  orderlies                      4  3 

2  1 

30/9 

244. 

Personnel   involved  in  the  activ- 
ities program.                              4  3 

2  1 

31/9 

♦ 

The  inservice  program  includes  on-the-job-tra i n i ng  and/or  continuing 
education  provided  for  the: 

 , 

245. 

Registered  professional  nurses       4  3 

2  1 

32/9 

246. 

LPNs                                                 4  3 

2  1 

33/9 

In  addition  to  the  inservice  program  for  nursing  personnel,  there  are 
forma!,  coordinated  orientation  and/or  inservice  education  programs 

for 

247. 

Dietary  personnel                             4  3 

2  1 

34/9 

'Par 

Housekeeping  personnel                     4  3 

2  I 

35/9 

249. 

Laundry  personnel                            4  3 

2  1 

35/9 

250. 

Maintenance  personnel                     4  3 

2  1 

37/9 

The  inservice  program  includes  participation  by 

251 . 

The  medical  staff  or  attending 

physicians.                                   4  3 

2  1 

38/9 

252. 

The  advisory  or  staff  dentist        4  3 

2  1 

39/9 

253. 

The  consulting  or  staff  diet- 
ician                                         4  3 

2            1      .  ■ 

40/9 

254. 

Trained  and  qualified  persons 
participating  in  the  facility's 
rehabilitation  and  activity 
programs                                       4  3 

2  1 

41/', 

255.    T*^""®  occupational  therapist  4  3  2  1  42/9 


!  1-37 


/ 


C.  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Complete  this  section  after  the  initial  tour  and  review  of 
records  and  policies.    Then  return,  as  necessary,  to  various 
parts  of  the  facility  to  answer  any  items  in  the  survey  you 
have  not  yet  answered.  i.  ;,..^;,.,  ; 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 


256. 

Number  of  floors  in  the  bui!ding(s) 
res  i  dents 

that 

are  used 

by 

43/9 

Rate  the  facility  in  terms  of  these 

criteria. 

I  Exce 1 1 ent 

Good 

Fa  i  r      Poor  i 

1  i. 

There  are  written  fire,  evacuation, 
and  disaster  plans. 

4 

3 

2           1  44/9 

258. 

These  plans  are  posted  in  conspic- 

1  ini  1"^  n  1  app"^ 

A 

3 

2           1  45/9 

259. 

In  general,  furnishings,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  regulatory  stand- 
ards for  level  of  care. 

4 

3 

2           1.                 .  46/9 

260. 

Each  living  room  is  provided  with 
adequate  quality  and  number  of 
reading  lamps,  tables,  and  chairs, 
or  settees. 

4 

3 

2            1  47/9 

261 . 

In  general,  all  furniiure  and  furn- 
ishings are  adequately  maintain- 
ed in  good  condition. 

4 

3 

2            1  48/9 

262.. 

The  facility  is  maintained  free 
of  Insects  and  rodents. 

4 

3 

2            1  49/9 

263. 

Bathtubs,  shower  stalls,  and/or 
lavatories  are  not  used  for 
laundering,  janitorial,  or 
storage  purposes. 

4 

3 

2  ~          1  50/9 

264. 

Sanitation  of  garbage  storage 
areas  is  satisfactory. 

4 

3 

2    .       I.  51/9 

I  i-38 


lExcel 1 ent 

Good 

Fa  i  r      Poor  I 

265. 

Soiled  linen  and  clothing  are 
properly  handled. 

4 

3 

2  1 

52/9 

*  266. 

An  adequate  linen,  supply  is  avai!- 
abie  (in  genera!,  4X  the  usual 
census,  or  2  on  shelf,   !   in  use, 
1  dirty). 

A 

4 

3 

2  1 

53/9 

267. 

Screens  are  provided  for  aM  wind- 
ows and  doors. 

4 

3 

2  1 

54/9 

268. 

There, are  no  warped  floor  tiles, 
torn  carpeting  or  linoleum^  etc. 
evident  that  might  make  walk- 
ing dangerous. 

4 

3 

2  1 

55/9 

269. 

The  building  in  general  -  both 
interior  and  exterior  -  is  main- 
tained in  good  repair. 

4  ' 

3 

2  1 

56/9 

270. 

Variations  in  odors:    Observer  should  ident 
encountered^  making  a  final  rating  after 
Odors  encountered: 

ify  and  locate  each  odor  as 
a  1 1  observations. 

a. 

d,   

e. 


 f.  ■ 

Rating.: 

No  noticeable  variation  in  odors  ..»...........!  57/9 

Some  variation:    two  different  odors  evident  in  two  different 
areas  or  an  odor  in  one  area  and  no  odor  in  other  areas.  .  2 

Moderate  variation:    at  least  three  different  odors  (one  may 
be  a  "no  odor")  are  encountered  in  different  rooms  or 
areas.   .  3 

Much  variation:    more  than  three  odors  encountered  -  many 
areas  seem  to  have  their  own  distinctive  odor  (one  may  be 
a  "no  odor".  )  4 


Patterns  of  usage:    Observer  should  rank  the  four  areas  with  regard 

f6  amount  of  usage,  assigning  a  "I"  to  area  of  greatest  usage, 

"2"  to  second  most  used,  etc.  to  a  "4"  for  area  least  used. 

271.                                                    Bedrooms  =  58/9 

2'/>2.                                                    Halls  =  ~                !~j              "  59/9" 

!  i-39 


273. 


Day room  =  I— 60/9 


274*  Dining  area  =  ■[_  61/9 

275.    Complexity  of  buiiding:     (rate  the  entire  area  in  which  residents  spend 
time) 

Very  complex  .  I  52/9 

Would  require  considerable  care,   learning,  assist- 
ance, or  directions  to  find  one's  way  about  the 
building.    A  slightly  impaired  elderly  person  might 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  eventually  learn  his 
way  about  the  building.    May  be  very  spread  out  or 
has  several  wings;  may  be  unsymmetr i ca I  and/or  has 
several  unmarked  or  "unexpected"  areas. 

Some  comp  I  ex  i  ty  2 

Buiiding  is  moderatley  large  or  a  bit  complex- 
requiring  some  assistance,   learning,  or  instruction 
during  the  first  day  or  two  of  residence,  but  even 
a  slightly  impaired  resident  would  learn  his  way 
about  without  too  much  trouble. 

L ! tt I e  comp I  ex  i  ty   ^ 

Size  and  complexity  poses  no  problem.    Building  is 
small  and/or  simple,  such  as  a  relatively  small  one 
or  two-story  home. 


276.    Genera!  attractiveness  of  physical  plant:     including  furniture, 
draperies,  carpets,  paintings,  plants,  flowers,  color  scheme, 
woodwork,  walls,  etc.     Rating  should  be  based  on  all  aspects 
of  the  interior  physical  plant,  but  only  those  areas  of  the 
plant  that  the  residents  occupy,  rather  than  the  reception 
room  or  director's  office.     Do  not  include  psycho-social 
characteristics  in  this  rating. 

Distinctly  unattractive    ...  I 
Observer's  reaction  is  strongly  negative.  Physical 
plant  is  distasteful,  very  unappealing,  as  perhaps 
a  flophouse  or  slum  dwelling. 

Somewhat  unattractive  ....  2 
Physical  plant  is  unattractive  and  observer  may 
feel  a  mild  negative  reaction.    Physical  plant  may 
be  cold,  garish,  sterile,  "institutional,"  cheap, 
or  somewhat  dirty  or  run-down. 

Neutral    ......  .3 

Rater  may  not  be  impressed  by  either  positive  or 
negative  features.    Reaction  may  be,-  for  example, 
"not  bad  for  an  old  place."    Observer  does  not  find 
it  at  all  attractive,  but  doesn't  find  it  unpleas- 
ant either. 


63/9 
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Attractive  .....    4 

Overall  effect  is  fairly  positive.    May  be  old, 
spartan^  or  somewhat  unimaginative,  but  done  in  good 
taste.    Seems  fairly  pleasing  or  comfortable  and  may 
have  some  attractive  features.    Adequate,  pleasant, 
but  not  impressive  or  particularly  noteworthy. 

Appea  I  i  ng  5 

Overall  effect  is  favorable.    Attention  may  be 
drawn  to  some  interesting  features  which  may  be 
novel  or  appealing.    May  evoke  some  admiration  for 
whoever  "put  the  place  together"  or  suggests  that 
furnishing  or  decoration  must  have  been  done  at  some 
expense. 

Highly  appea I i  ng  6 

Environment  has    personal  appeal  for  the  rater. 
Attractive  enough  to  be  desirable  for  one's  own  home, 
or  has  features  that  one  might  wish  he  had  in  his 
own  home. 


ACTIVITIES 


Rate  the  facility  on  these  criteria. 


lent 

Good 

Fa  i  r      Poor  | 

277, 

There  is  a  crafts  department  or 

specific  physical  area  for 

crafts  and  hobbies,  which  is 

actually  in  use  for  this  pur- 

pose. 

4 

3 

2           1  . 

64/9 

278. 

Any  gro'up  recreational  ,  faci  1  ities. 

such  as  bowling,  shuf f 1 eboard, 

tennis,  badminton,  billiards 

tables,  pinbail  machines,  etc. 

4 

3 

2  1 

65/9 

279. 

A 

reading  room,  or  an  area  set 

aside  for  this  purpose,  or  an 

area  which  seems  to  be  used 

primarily  for  this  purpose. 

4 

3 

2  1 

66/9 

28a. 

A 

commissary  (or  a  counter  with 

candy,  cigarettes,  pencils. 

67/9 

stamps,  etc. ) 

4 

3 

2  1 

281.     Space  for  private  consultation 

with  clergy.  4  3  2  1  68/9 


n~4i 


I  Excellent     Good      Fair  Poor| 


232.     General  Rating:    Adequate  space 
and  equipment  are  provided 
for  recreation  and  activities. 


283. 


Patients  are  encouraged  by  staff 
to  participate  in  activities 
designed  to  meet  their  social 
needs. 


284.    There  is  a  forma  I ,  planned  activity 
program  with  an  adequate  number 
of  trained  and  experienced  staff 
involved  to  meet  residents' 
needs.  4 


285.    The  activity  program  is  planned 

and  directed  by  a  trained  staff 
member. 


286.    The  program  includes  planned  act- 
ivities available  to  residents 
every  day. 


4 


3 


2 


69/9 


70/9 


71/9 


72/9 


73/9 


287.    The  activity  program  includes  which  of  the  following  (check  those  for 
which  evidence  is  observed  and  then  count  the  total  number  checked) 


Recreational  activities  (examples:    games,  both  quiet  and  active; 
parties;  outside  entertainment;  etc.). 

Crafts  (applicable  for  both  men  and  women). 

Rel  ig'ious  activities  (examples:    Bible  study  or  discussion;  Bible 
quizzes  and  games;  hymn  singing;  grace  at  meals;  etc.)   i  n  add  it  ion 
to  routine  religious  services. 

Service  activities  for  community  and/or  facility  (examples:    assist  with 
community  fund  drives;  projects  for  orphanages;  care  of  one's  own  area 
in  the  facility;  helping  to  fold  linen;  etc.). 

Intellectual  and  educational  activities  (examples:    classes  in  writing, 
ar i thtnet ic,  grooming,  and  social  graces;  planned  group  discussion; 
quizzes  and 'word  games;  resident  council;  newsletter;  etc.). 

Community  activities  (examples:     residents'  participation  in  community 
activities  such  as  plays;  church  events;  band  concerts;  tours;  etc.). 


Number  of  types  of  activities  checked 


74/9 
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Rate  the  facility  on  these  criteria. 


.  .   :  ■:  Exce 

lent 

Good 

Fa  i  r 

Poor  1 

288. 

The  variety  of  activities  is 
designed  to  interest  the 
majority  of  patients. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

75/9 

289. 

Patients  are  permitted  and  encour- 
aged to  leave  the  premises  to  shop, 
visit,  and  participate  in  activi- 
ties outside  the  home.  4 

3 

2 

1 

76/9 

290. 

There  are  formal  committees  in  the 
home  (or  a  patient  council)  of 
which  residents  are  members. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

77/9 

291  . 

There  are  clubs  or  organizations  in 
the  home  to  which  residents  be- 
long and  which  have  regular 
meetings  or  activities. 

4  • 

3 

2 

1 

78/9 

292. 

During  the  survey  there  was  evid- 
ence of  substantial  patient 
involvement  in  diversionary 
activities. 

/I 

-r 

3 

2 

1 

79/9 

How  many  residents  did  you  observe 
In  groups  of  two  or  more? 

engaging  in 

these 

joint  activities- 

iM5sT 

Some 

Few 

Ncne  \ 

.29S, 

Wa  1  i<l  ng-  together 

4 

3 

2 

1 

80/9 

Repeat  col .  \ 
from  card  04 
IO-M/07 

294. 

Engaged  in  sustained  conversations 
(20  seconds  or  longer,  more  than 
exchanging  greetings) 

4 

3 

2 

1 

13/9 

295. 

Arguing  with  each  other 

4 

3 

2 

1 

14/9 

296. 

Visiting  with  outsiders  (includes 
visitors,  volunteers,  etc.) 

4 

3 

2 

1 

15/9 

297. 

Jointly  participating  in  a  craft  or 
hobby 

4 

3 

2 



1 

16/9 

I  1  -43 


J  Most     "Some"     Few     None  | 


298.  Other  joint  activities  (LIST 

EXAMPLES)  4  3  2 


17/9 


299.     Genera!  ratJ ng  of  interaction  among  residents  (based  on  proportions  of 
all  residents  involved  in  social   interaction  during  survey): 

Very  little  interaction  or 

contact  I  18/9 

More  than  three-fourths  of  residents  are  not  inter- 
acting -  most  are  seen  walking  or  sitting  alone,  or 
in  bed.     if  residents  are  in  multiple-bed  rooms,  most 
are  not  interacting.     Lounges,   If  any,  contain  only  a 
small  proportion  of  residents  in  close  proximity  with 
other  residents. 


300. 


Some  interaction  .  2 

Some  area,  e.g. ,   lounge  or  lobby,  may  contain 
slight  concentrations  of  residents  in  close  proximi- 
ty, some  other  residents  may  be  seen  interacting  in 
pairs  or  small  groups,  but  at  least  50%  of  resid- 
ents appear  to  not  interact  much. 

Roughly  equal  distribution  of 

isolates  and  groups    3 

40-60^  of  residents  appear  alone  or  in  company  of 
others  but  not  interacting,  wh'ile  40-60^  of  resid- 
ents are  interacting  or  in  close  proximity  with 
others. 

Much  interaction    4 

Majority  of  residents  are  seen  interacting-  sitting, 
standing,  or  walking  in  the  company  of  others. 
Relativelv  few  isolates  observed. 


How  many  residents  did  you  observe  engaging  in  these  so  I i  tary  activities  - 
by  themselves? 


Most      Some      Few  None 


Sewing,  knitting,  crocheting       4         3  2  I  \9/9 


301.    Writing  letters,  poetry,  etd. 


20/9 


302.     Drawing,  painting,  making  pos- 
ters, etc.  4         3  2  1  21/9 


303.    Working  on  any  other  craft  or 

hobby  (not  including  those  in  ' 

Q.  299-301)  4         3  2  1  22/9 


304.     Listening  to  radio  or  phono- 
graph (do  not  include  watch- 
ing TV)  4         3  2  I     ■  -  23/9 


I  1-44 


{  Most      Some      Few      None  | 


305.    Other  solitary  activities 

(LIST  EXAMPLES)  4         3  2  1  24/9 


306.    Genera!  rating  of  amount  of  activity  of  residents  (based  on  your  experience 
in  long-term  care  facilities) 

Low  .  .  I  25/9 

Few  residents  seem  at  all  active.     Residents  seem 
phlegmatic,   inactive;  spend  most  of  their  time  just 
sitting^,   lying,  or  slowly  wandering. 

Moderate   2 


Amount  of  activity  seems  about  average  or  low-aver- 
age for  this  age  group.    Only  some  residents  seem 
moderately  busy,  but  a  large  proportion  are  rather 
inactive. 

High  average  .........  3 

Activity  level  seems  somewhat  above  average  for  this 
age  group  -  somewhat  higher  than  one  would  usually 
find  in  an  Old  Age  Home,  but  not  extreme  nor  part- 
icularly impressive. 

Very  high  4 

Many  or  most  residents  seem  very  busy  much  of  the 
time.    Activity  predominates.    Observer  is  impre- 
ssed with  amount  of  activity  -  more  Than  one  would 
ordinarily  find  even  in  an  "active"  Old  Age  Home. 

PROGRAM  OF  CARE 

307.    Residents  reflsct  attention  to  their  personal  care  and  grooming  (rate 
only  those  residents  moving  around  in  the  general   living  area, 
e.g.,  corridors  and  lounges.     Do  not  rate  those  residents  in  sleeping 
rooms. ) 

If  most  residents  are  reasonably  well-groomed  but  a  substantial  minority 
are  not,  assign  the  lower  of  the  two  ratings. 

Residents  not  well-groomed  or 

clean  „   I  26/9 

Women  may  wear  no  make-up  and  have  hair  uncared-for 
or  wear  inappropriate  make-up  or  make-up  is  crudely 
applied.    Men  may  be  unshaved  and/or  uncombed. 


I  1-45 


Residents  neither  distinctively 
clean  or  dirty  2 

Residents  are  well-groomed,  well- 
washed   .  3 

Make-up  is  appropriate  on  women;  men  . are  clean- 
shaven, hair  is  combed.     Residents  dressed  as  if 
awaiting  visitors  or  about  to  go  outside. 


Rate  the  facility's  program  of  care  regard 
criteria: 

i ng  residents  on  the 

fo 1 1 ow 

1  Exce 1 1 ent 

Good      Fa  i  r      Poor  | 

308. 

Residents  are  free  of  offensive 
odors. 

4 

3          2  1 

27/9 

309. 

Residents'  hair  is  clean,  neat^, 
we  1 1 -groomed. 

4 

3           2  1 

28/9 

310. 

Res i dents,  show  evidence  of  clean 
mouths  and  teeth,  including 
dentures. 

4 

3           2  1 

29/9 

311. 

Residents'  clothing  is  clean  and 
residents  moving  around  in  the 

appropriate  (again,  rate  only 
genera  1   !  iving  area) . 

those 

Moderately  or  badly  soiled  .  .     I  30/9 
Moderately  or  badly  wrinkled,  with  holes,  dirt,  spots, 
stains,  threadbare,  etc.     Disheveled  appearance. 
Minimal  attention  given  to  clothing. 

Moderately  clean  and  pressed  .  .2 
Such  as  what  might  be  worn  by  the  average  person 
while  lounging  in  his  home  or  yard. 

Clothing  is  very  neat  and  clean  3 
Freshly  laundered  and  pressod.     In  the  condition  (but 
not  necessarily  the  quality)  that  might  be  demanded 
of,  e.g. ,  a  sales  person. 

312.    Personalization  of  residents'  attire:     (Observer  should  ASK  how  many 
residents  wear  clothes  provided  by  institution). 

Institutional  I  31/9 

Institutional  clothing,  gown,  or  uniform  is  worn  by 
all  or  most  residents. 
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Most  wear  used  ciothing  ....  2 
(Non-institutional)  provided  by  the  home,  or  many 
wear  institutional  gowns  or  uniforms.     Few  wear 
their  "own"  clothes  (provided  by  selves  or  by  rela- 
tives). 

Most  wear  their  own  clothes  .  .  3 
But  some  wear  gowns,  uniforms  or  used  clothing  pro- 
vided by  the  institution,  including  unmarked  used 
cloth  i  ng. 

AM  residents  wear  own  clothes  .4 
Provided  by  themselves  or  by  relatives. 


313.    Did  you  observe  evidence  that  residents  are  encouraged  by  staff  to  achieve 
and  maintain  their  optimal   level  of  self  care  with  regard  to  hygiene  and 
grooming?    (Score  only  if  you  actually  observe  residents  attending  to 
their  own  needs  in  these  areas). 

Yes,  to  a  great  extent  ....  4  32/9 

Yes,  moderately  ........  3 

Yes,  mi  n  ima  I  I  y   2 

Not  at  al  I   .  I 


314.  Did  you  observe  evidence  that  residents  are  encouraged  through  restorative 

nursing  care  and  rehabilitation  programs  to  achieve  and  maintain  their 
optimal   level  of  mobility  and  independence?     (Note  here  the  use  of 
foot  boards,  hand  rails,  gait  belts,  and  other  such  equipment). 

Yes,  to  a  great  extent  ....  4  33/9 

Yes,  moderatiey   3 

Yes,  mi  n  ima  I  I  y   2 

Not  at  a  i  I  .....  \  ...  .  I 

315.  Did  you  observe  evidence  (notices,  references  made  by  residents,  etc.)  that 

regularly  scheduled  religious  services  are  held  in  the  facility? 

Yes  ...  2        ■  34/9 

No   I  .. 
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Rate  the  facility  on  the  fo! lowing  criteria: 

I  Excellent      Good      Fair  Poorj 

316.    Nursing  service  personnel  prac- 
tice restorative  care  round 

the  clock,  seven  days  a  week.        4  3  2  I  35/9 


317.    The  program  for  restorative  care 

includes  transfer  activities.        4  3  2  1  36/9 


318.    There  is  an  ongoing  program  im- 
plemented to  prevent  and  treat 
decub  i  t i . 


37/9 


319.    Nursing  personnel  are  aware  of  the 

psycho-social  needs  of  the        ■  ■  ' 

residents.  4     '     ■    3  2  \  ■  38/9 


320.     Facility  presents  evidence  of  us- 
ing good  patient  care  practices  -  ■      -  - 

(general  rating).  4  3  2  1  39/9 


Nursing  personnel  (RNs,  LPNs,  aides,  orderlies)  show 
work  of  having  received  special   instruction  in: 

evi  dence 

i  n  thei  r 

A  Great 
Deal 

Moderately  M' 

n  i  ma  1  1  y 

Not  At 
Al  1 

321 . 

Rehabilitation  techniques 

4 

3 

2 

40/9 

322. 

Proper  body  positioning 

4 

3 

2 

41/9 

'  323. 

Encouraging  resident  activity 

4 

3 

2 

42/9 

"Trevenfive  skin  care 

4 

3 

2 

43/9 

325. 

Bowel  and  bladder  training 

4 

3 

2 

44/9 

326. 

Assisting  in  the  techniques  of 
patient  ambulation  4 

3 

2 

45/9 

327. 

Proper  transfer  techniques 

4 

3 

2 

46/9 

328. 

Encouraging  residents'  educ- 
ation in  activites  of  daily 
1 i  vi  ng 

4 

3 

2 

1 

47/9 

I  1-48 


329.    Extent  of  staff's  general   involvement  with  residents: 

Hosti  I  ity  I  48/9 

Hostiiity  seems  to  exist  toward  residents  at  some 
level.    Contact  is  highly  formal,  curt,  or  abrupt. 
Some  staff  appear  to  fee!  that  residents  are  a 
nu'sance  or  are  "in  the  way." 

Staff  concerned  with  "own  work"  2 
Most  staff  are  primarily  concerned  with  "their  own 
work".    Residents  are  left  alone  and/or  ignored 
during  most  of  observation  period.    Contact,  when 
it  occurs,   is  rather  formal  -  little  personal  involv- 
ement evideni'. 

Some  involvement  apparent  ...  3 
But  'nostly  through  staff's  duties  with  residents. 
I.e.,  most  of  staff's  contact  with  residents  occurs 
as  a  part  of  staff's  duties  ( e .  g .  ^  giving  out  med"- 
icine),  but  this  contact  may  be  highly  personalized, 
and  some  efforts  may  be  made  toward  additional,  "non- 
formai'*    contact.  ■   .  ■ 

Much  personal   involvement  ...  4 
Most  staff  members  seem  personally  involved  with 
residents,    f^jembers  go  out  of  their  way  to  interact 
with  residents  or  their  manner  suggests  a  sincere 
concern  for  residents.    Much  attention  paid  to  act- 
ivities, whims,  and  welfare  of  residents. 


330.    Physical  contact  between  staff  and  residents: 

Little  or  no  physical  contact  .   I  49/9 
Little  or  no  evidence  of  contact,  except  accidentally. 
Staff  may  seem  to  avoid  physical  contact. 

Some  physical  contact    2 

E^q_.,  resident  may  take  a  staff  person's  arm  when 
climbing  stairs  or  walking  and/or  staff  and  resident 
may  briefly  shake  hands  when  meeting,  but  little  else. 
Little  physical  contact  evident,  but  no  apparent  . 
avoidance  of  contact. 

Much  physical  contact    3. 

Some  staff  seen  putting  hands  or  arms  on  resident's 
shoulder;  staff  hold  resident's  hand  or  arm  during 
conversation;  staff  teaches  resident  or  helps  him 
by  holding  or  guiding  hands,  arms,  or  legs. 

Close  physical  contact    4 

Close  contact  observed,  including  hugging,  embracing; 
contact  between  trunks  of  bodies  or  extended  intimate 
contact,  such  as  prolonged  resting  of  arm  on  shoulder, 
etc. 
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331.    After  considerable  observation,  what  would  you  judge  to  be  the  staff's 
apparent  role  vis  a  vis  the  residents? 


Landlord  .  ,   I  50/9 

No  duties  _re  ma i ntenance,  e.g.,  feeding,  giving 
medicine,  etc.  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
assumption  of  a  therapeutic  role. 

Watchdog  or  guard    2 

To  ensure  that  no  one  does  anything  wrong,  hurts 
himself  or  someone  else,  or  runs  away. 

Caretaker   3 

To  provide  for  basic  maintenance  needs  of  the  indivi- 
dual -  to  keep  him  aSive  and  reasonably  well. 

Caretaker  P I  us  4 

As  above,  but  in  addition,  tries  to  befriend  indivi- 
dual, keep  him  happy  or  make  him  somewhat  happier  or 
better  adjusted.    At  least,  tries  to  deal  with  res- 
ident on  somewhat  more  personal  or  "therapeutic" 
level  than  a  mere  caretaker. 

Therapeutic    5 

Sees  role  primarily  as  trying  to  improve  the  resident, 
his  adjustment,  or  his  circumstances. 


332.    Overall  rating  of  "pleasantness":    observer  should  include  in  his 

judgement  all  characteristics  of  the  environment  -  psycho-social  as 
well  as  physical  characteristics. 

Distinctly  unpleasant    I  51/9 

I  f i nd  i t  d i f f i cu I t  to  understand  how  anyone  could 
stand  to  live  here  and  would  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  placing  someone  here  myself.     I'd  feel 
that  such  a  placement  would  be  quite  unjust. 

Somewliat  unpleasant  2 

I'd  fee!  somewhat  guilty  placing  a  person  here  and 
might  use  it  as  a  last  resort.    An  older  person  might 
well  find  it  somewhat  unpleasant  or  ungratifying  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  it  only  with  some  effort. 

Adequate    3 

If  financial  resources  or  alternatives  were  limited, 
I'd  feel  that  this  would  be  an  entirely  reasonable 
., ;.:      place  to  live.     It  would  not  be  at  ail  unjust  to 
place  a  person  here  if  resources  or  alternatives 
were  I imited. 

Qu  i  te  pi  easant  4 

E.g. ,   if  I  were  responsible  for  finding  a  home  for 
; :  •.       an  older  person,   I'd  fee!  quite  comfortable  placing 
him  here.     I  would  expect  that  the  person  would  find 
.  this  to  be  a  pleasant,  gratifying,  and  reasonably  en- 

riching environment.  |j-50 


COMMENTS 

(Include  your  estimate  of  total  time  required  to  complete  this  section.) 


333.  Interviewer  ID  f  |  52/9 
Signature 
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Fac  i I i  ty 
Date 

Surveyor 


0MB  NO.  68-S72092 


APPROVAL  EXPIRES 


I  1-31-73 


Rush-Presbyteri an-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center 
FACILITY  SURVEY 
SECTION  Ml:     STAFF  INTERVIEW 


month 


ID 


day 


0  8 


card 


Co  I  .   I  - 

5- 
9- 


TIME  INTERVIEW 

AM 

BEGAN 

PM 

I NTRODUCT I  ON 


Hello,  my  name  is  (YOUR  NAME).     I  am  part  of  a  group  at 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Hospital   in  Chicago  looking  at 
nursing  homes  and  their  residents.    We  are  trying  to  find 
out  what  nursing  homes  are  like  and  how  people  in  them  are 
getting  along.     (ADMINISTRATOR'S  NAME)  has  asked  me  to  talk 
to  you  for  about  half  an  hour.    No  one  else  here  will  be 
told  any  of  the  answers  you  give  to  the  questions  I  ask. 
All  our  information  is  conf identia I . 
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334.  First,  how  long  have  you  worked  here? 

Less  than  one  month   I  13/9 

One  month — less  than  3  mos.  .  .  2 

3  months — less  than  6  mos.  .  .  3 
6  months — less  than  I  year  .   .  .4 

I  year — less  than  3  yrs  ....  5 

3  years  or  more   6 

335.  Do  you  usually  work  the  day  shift,  afternoon  shift,  or  night 

shift? 

Days   I  14/9 

Afternoons   .2 

Nights  3 

336.  And  what  is  your  exact  job  title?- 

  I      I  15-16/99 

337.  Do  any  of  the  residents  here  belong  to  any  clubs  or  organizations 

outside  the  ho'ne-~that  is  where  they  leave  here  to  go  to 
meetings? 

Yes  ASK  A&B  |7/9 

No.  I 

A)    Can  you  give  me  some  examples  of  the  things  they  belong  to? 

3)    Are  these  activities  mostly  things  the  residents  get 

involved  on  their  own,  are  they  mostly  things  organized 


by  the  staff  here,  or  are  they  both? 

Mostly  on  their  own  4 

Both  3 

Mostly  by  staff    2 
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i  .  • 


338,    Do  any  of  the  residents  have  paying  jobs  outside  the  home? 

Yes  2  18/9 

No  1 


339.  Are  any  of  them  paid  for  any  work  they  do  here  in  the  home? 

Yes  ...  2  19/9 

No   .  r 

340.  How  many  of  the  patients  here  have  some  specific  chores  they  always 

do — would  you  say  more  than  half  of  them,  less  than  half  of  them 
or  almost  none  of  them? 

More  than  half  .......  .    3  20/9 

Less  than  ha  I  f  2 

Almost  none   I 

341.  Does  the  staff  try  to  have  every  resident  who  is  able  to,  do  some 

chores,  or  not? 

Yes   3  21/9 

Some  who  are  able   2 

No   I 

'  '  II,.  I  III  III  nil  T 

342.  Can  you  think  of  a  time  when  a  newer  resident  asked  the  staff  if  he 

coulgl  do  some  of  the  work  or  help  with  the  chores?     ( IF  YES:  Did 
the  person  get  assigned  a  specific  chore  to  do  every  day,  or  not?) 

Yes,  got  chore   3  22/9 

Yes,  didn't  get  chore    ....  2 

No  .......   I 

343.  I  want  you  to  imagine  this  situation:    Out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye 

you  notice  a  resident  going  out  the  front  door  and  you  can't  tell 
who  It  is.    What's  the  first  thing  that  you  would  do?  (RECORD 
VERBATIM  AND  CODE  INTO  ONE  OF  THESE  CATEGORIES) 

"I  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  -  that's  their  business.".  .5  23/9 

"I'd  notice  who  it  was  and  where  he  was  going."     (Out  of 


I  f-54 


curiosity  -  no  action  would  be  taken  either  way.)  4 

"I'd  notice  who  it  was  and  where  he  was  going,  then 

decide  whether  or  not  to  let  him  go."  3 

"I'd  run  out  and  find  out  who  it  was  and  where  he  was 
going,  and  then  decide  whether  or  not  he  could  go."  (Or 
find  out  if  he  had  permission  to  go.)  2 


It  j  I 


I'd  run  after  him  and  bring  him  back." 


Now  I  would  like  to  ask  about  mealtimes.     Is  there  a  specific 
time  scheduled  for  (breakfast)  every  day  for  all  residents, 
for  some  of  them,  or  is  there  no  scheduled  time  for  (breakfast)? 
(REPEAT  FOR  345,  346) 


Schedu 1 ed 
for  all 

Schedu  i  ed 
for  some 

Not 

Schedu 1 ed 

344. 

Breakfast 

I 

2 

3 

24/9 

345. 

Lunch 

1 

2 

3 

25/9 

346. 

Dinner 

1 

2 

3 

26/9 

347.    Are  the  residents  ever  allowed  to  use  the  facility's  kitchen  to  do 
their  own  cooking  or  baking? 

Yes   2 

No  I 


Now  I.  would  like  to  find  out  about  people  from  outside  who 
come  here  to  entertain  the  residents,  work  with  them,  or 
just  keep  them  company.     First,  how  often  do  (paid  performers 
come  to  entertain)  the  residents  -  would  you  say  never,  less 
than  once  a  month,  or  more  than  once  a  month?     (REPEAT  for 
Q.  349-350:  And  how  often  do   ) 


350. 


Volunteers  or  volunteer 
groups  come  to  work  with 


27/9 


Never 

Less  than 

More  than 

once/month 

Once/month 

348. 

Paid  performers  come 

to 

28/9 

enterta  i  n 

1 

2 

3 

349. 

Amateurs  who  are  not 

pa  id 

29/9 

come  to  entertain 

1 

2 

3 

30/9 
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351.    How  many  visitors  -  people  coming  to  see  a  specific  patient  -  are 
there  here  on  an  average  weekday?     (Just  your  best  guess) 


31-33/999 


352.    And  how  many  visitors  on  an  average  Sunday?  (Just  your  best 
guess). 

'  '  34/361/999 


353.  During  a  typical  summer  day,  how  many  of  the  residents  go  outside 
of  the  building — for  example,  go  outside  to  go  shopping,  to  visit 
someone,  go  for  a  walk,  or  just  sit  on  a  bench?    Would  you  say 
more  than  half,  about  half,   less  than  half,  or  almost  none  go 
outside. 

More  than  half  4  37/9 

About  half  3 

Less  than  ha  I  f  ....  '  2 

Almost  none  I 

354.  Does  the  staff  try  to  get  people  to  go  outside  the  building,  or 
do  you  leave  that  up  to  the  residents  themselves? 

Staff  tries  (ASK  A)  2  38/9 

Up  to  residents  (ASK  B)  I 

355.  (A)    Do  you  try  to  get  (most  of)  the  patients  to  go  outside,  or 

jjjst  some  of  them? 

AM  5 

Some   4 

(B)     Is  that  mostly  because  they  aren't  able  to  get  outside,  mostly 
because  you  don't  have  tim.e  to  watch  them,  or  mostly  because 
they  don't  want  to? 

Aren't  able  I 

Don't  have  time  2 

Don't  force  them  ,  3 


II -56 


/ 


356.    How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  shopping  center  or  business  area 
with  a  number  of  different  stores? 

Less  than  2  blocks  (1/4  mile).  .1  40/9 

2-4  blocks  (1/4  -  1/2  mile).  .2 

4-6  blocks  ( 1/2  -  3/4  mi le) .  .3 

6-8  blocks  (3/4  -  I  mi le)  .   .  4 

More  than  8  blocks  (I  mile).  .  .5 


357.    How  many  of  the  residents  who  are  up  and  about  today  are 
wearing  their  own  personal  clothing  rather  than  clothing 
provided  by  the  facility  —  would  you  say  almost  all  of 
them,  some  of  +heiT;,  or  only  a  few  of  them  are  wearing 
their  own  clothing? 


Almost  all  3  41/9 

Some  .  r  2 

Only  a  few   I 


358.    Suppose  a  resident  wanted  to  be  completely  alone  during  part 
of  the  day.    Would  he  or  she  be  able  to  go  to  his  own  room, 
or  not? 


Yes  (ASK  A)  2  42/9 

No  (ASK  B)  I 


359.    A)     If  he  went  to  his  room,  could  he  be  left  entirely  by 
himself  if  that's  what  he  wanted,  or  would  he  be 
Interrupted  sometimes  by  meal  calls,  or  someone  coming 
to  clean,  or  give  medications,  or  something  like  that? 

Left  entirely  aione  4  43/9 

Sometimes  interrupted  3 

B)    Would  he  or  she  usually  be  able  to  find  some  other 
place  to  be  alone,  or  not? 

Yes  2 

No  I 
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360.  When  a  resident  is  in  his  room,  does  a  staff  member  always  knock 
before  going  in,  does  he  sometimes  knock  depending  on, the  resident, 
or  does  he  rarely  knock  before  going  in? 

Always  3  44/9 

Sometimes    2 

Not  Usual  ly  I 

361.  Now  think  back  to  when  the  bedrooms  or  sleeping  areas  were  painted 
last.    Did  most  of  the  residents  have  any  say  in  what  color  their 
rooms  were  painted,  did  some  of  them  have  some  say,  or  did  none  of 
them  have  any  say?     (IF  "NEVER  BEEN  REPAINTED,"  CODE  "2") 

Most  3  45/9 

Some  2 

None  I 


362.    Do  the  residents  ever  try  to  make  changes  in  the  home — for  example, 
changes  in  the  rules,  or  the  way  things  are  arranged — or  do  they 
not  try  to  change  anything?     ( I F  YES :    Are  their  ideas  about  chang- 
ing the  home  often  practical,  sometimes  practical,  or  rarely  practi- 
cal?) 

Yes,  often  4  46/9 

Yes,  sometimes  ........  .3 

Yes,  rarel  y  .  .  .  ,  2 

No  .1 


363.    Can  you  think  of  an  example  of  something  a  resident  here  did  that 

made  you  feel  proud  of  him  or  her,  or  can't  you  think  of  an  example 
of  this? 

Yes  (ASK  A-C)  47/9 

No  I 

(A)    Please  tell  what  that  was  (RECORD  VERBATIM  AND  CODE  AS 
BELOW). 

Incident  involves  withdrawal,  quiescence;  or  compliance 
with  institutional  rules    2 

Incident  reflects  initiative  or  some  "therapeutic"  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  resident  3 
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364-         (B)    When  this  happened,  did  you  do  something  to  let  the 
resident  know  you  were  proud  of  him,  or  not? 

Yes  3  48/9 

No  2 

No  i  nc  i  dent  I 

355.  (C)    Do  you  think  the  resident  knew  that  you  felt  proud  of  ■ 

(him/her) ,  or  not? 

Yes  3  49/9 

No  2 

No  i  nc  i  dent  .   .  »  .1 


Some  peopie  say  that  in  places  like  this  certain  residents  come  to  have 
'more  status  than  others  -  for  example,  they  get  their  choice  of  rooms  or 
furniture,  or  they  get  extra  privileges.     I'm  not  saying  I  think  there's 
anything  wrong  with  this.     Do  some  resi dents  here  get  (better  rooms)  after 
they  have  been  here  a  while,  or  not?  (REPEAT  FOR  Q. 367-368:  Do  some  resi- 
dents .  .  .   . ) 

( i  F  YES :    Does  this  happen  often  or  on i y  once  in  a  while?) 


No 

Yes,  once 

Yes, 

in  a  wh i  1 e 

Often 

366.  Better  rooms                                   I                      2                          3  50/9 

367.  Special  privileges                         I                      2                          3  51/9 

368.  Some  authority  over  other 

residents                                        I                      2                          3  52/9 

369.  Now  can  you  think  of  any  other  kind  of  status  or  other  extra  things 
that  some  residents  get  here,  or  can't  you  think  of  any?     ( I F  YES : 
Does  this  happen  often  or  only  once  in  a  while?) 

Yes,  often  I  53/9 

Yes,  once  in  a  whi  le  2 

No  3 


370.    Some  people  say  that  older  peopie  often  want  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves, but  when  they  try  they  just  make  a  mess  of  them.    Do  you  think 
it's  true  that  older  people  want  to  do  things  for  themselves,  or  not? 

Yes   2  54/9 

No  ...  I 
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371.    And  do  you  think  that  when  older  people  try  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves, they  usually  make  a  mess  of  them,  or  do  you  not  think  that? 
( I F  YES :    Do  you  think  they  should  try  to  do  things  for  themselves 
anyway,  or  not?) 

Yes,  try  anyway   2  55/9 

Yes,  shoul  d  not  try  I 

No  ....  3 


372.  Some  people  working  in  places  like  this  think  that  older  people  are 
pretty  fragile,  and  that  they  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  be  too  activo 
or  they  might  hurt  themselves.    Others  think  that  older  people  sliou  1  d 
keep  active  and  do  just  about  everything  for  themselves.    What  do  you 
-j-hink—that  they  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  be  too  active,  or  that  they 
should  keep  active  and  do  as  much  as  they  can? 

Shouldn't  be  too  active  .  .  .  .  !  56/9 
Should  keep  active  2 

373.  Now  think  about  times  when  the  staff  has  a  problem  with  a  specific 
resident  and  someone  has  to  decide  what  to  do  about  it.     In  this 
place,  who  usually  decides  what  to  do— does  someone  in  charge  decide, 
is  it  left  up  to  the  individual  staff  member  involved,  or  does  the 
staff  decide  as  a  group  in  a  staff  meeting? 

Someone  in  charge  I  57/9 

Left  up  to  individual  2 

  Decide  as  a  group  .......  3 


374.    On  an  ordinary,  day-to-day  basis,  are  personal  conflicts  among 
residents  usually  worked  out  by  the  residents  themselves,  or  do 
members  of  the  staff  usually  have  to  deal  with  those  problems? 

By  residents  themselves  ....  3  58/9 


Sometimes  residents,  sometimes 

staf"  .  .  2 


Staff 


Now  I  will  ask  in  general  terms  about  the  staff's  job  here  in  relation  to 
the  residents.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  staff's  job  to  (provide  housing  or 
be  a  landlord)  or  not?     (REPEAT  FOR  Q. 376-379). 

Yes  No 

375.    Provide  housing  or  be  a  landlord?  ,   .   2  I 


59/9 
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Yes 

No 

376. 

Watch  the  residents  and  take  care  of 
them  In  their  declining  years? 

2 

1 

60/9 

111. 

Work  with  the  residents  to  he  Id  thpm 
become  more  independent? 

2 

1 

61/9  " 

378. 

Keep  the  residents  trom"  hurt i  ng 
themse 1 ves?                                          . . 

2 

1  • 

62/9 

379, 

Keep  the  residents  from  getting  into 
trouble? 

2 

i 

63/9 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  how  some  different  kinds  of  behavior  are  viewed 

by  the  staff  in  this  home.    As  I  describe  each  behavior,  please  tell  me 

which  of  the  groups  on  this  card  -  "!",  "2"  or  "3"  (HAND  CARD  H)  the  be- 
havior falls  into..  First  what  about  .  .  .   (Then  what  about  .   .  .) 


CARD  H 

1.  INTOLERABLE:     RESIDENT  WOULD  HAVE  TO  MOVE  OUT  IF  HE  DISPLAYED  THIS 

BEHAVIOR. 

2.  UNDESIRABLE:     RESIDENT  COULD  STAY  IF  HE  DISPLAYED  THE  BEHAVIOR  BUT  THE 

STAFF  WOULD  TRY  TO  PUT  A  STOP  TO  IT. 

3.  TOLERABLE:        IT'S  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  EXPECTED  AND  WE  WOULD  PUT  UP  WITH  IT. 


In toTera b  i  e  |  Un des  i  ra b  1  e7  To  I  e ra b  1  e  i 

380.    Damaging  or  destroying  pro- 
perty such  as  chairs,  tables,  ■ 
lamps,  magazines,  windows, 

and  so  on  12  3  64/9 


381 . 

Threatening  other  people  j 

2 

3 

65/9 

382. 

Smoking  in  bed  j 

2 

3 

66/9 

383. 

Taking  too  much  of  a  drug  or 
medication — whether  it  is  on 
purpose  or  not                 .  j 

2 

3 

67/9 

384. 

Wandering  I 

2 

3 

68/9 

385. 

Confusion  and  disorientation  1 

2 

3 

69/9 

386. 

Not  being  able  to  feed  oneseif  j 

2 

3 

70/9 

387. 

____________  ;  ,  ^  ^  .  1. 

Being  unable  to  sleep  at  night 

or  sleeping  at  the  wrong  times  1 

2 

3 

71/9 
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1  Intolerabis 

Undesi  rab le 

Tol erab le 

388. 

Complaining  too  much  about 

physical  problems  1 

2 

3 

72/9 

38Q 

Dt;  Illy  ucpicobtju^  oiyiiiy> 

often  being  sad  or  "blue"  1 

2 

3 

73/9 

■390. 

Withdrawing  from  contact  v/ith-  ■ 
other  persons  or  activities  1 

2 

3 

74/9 

391  . 

Incontinence  1 

2 

■  3 

75/9 

392. 

Not'  being  able  to  dress  oneself  1 

2 

3 

76/9 

393.  In  the  last  three  months,  have  you  had  any  training  related  to  your 
job  -  this  includes  classes,  inservice  programs,  conferences,  work- 
shops, or  something  like  that? 

Yes  .  ,   2  77/9 

,         ■  No  I 

394.  Many  people  were  not  able  to  get  all  the  education  they  would  have 
liked.    Did  you  get  as  much  education  as  you  wanted,  or  not? 

Yes  I  78/9 

No  2 


395.    What  is  the  highest  grade  or  class  you  finished  in  school? 

0-4  grades  I  79/9 

.  '  5-7  grades   .2 

8  grades  3 

9-11  grades 

(some  high  school)  4 

high  school  graduate    5 

technical,  trade,  business 

or  nursing  school    6 

some  col  lege,  but  not  a 

graduate  .v  .  .  . 7 


col  I ege  graduate 


That's  all  the  questions.    Thank  you  for  your  help. 
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INTERVIEWER:    COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOWING  AFTER  LEAVING  THE  INFORMANT. 


Repeat 
col.  1-9 

from  card 
08 

I  0-1 1/09 


396.     Informant's  Sex 

Male  ....  I  13/9 

Fema I e  ............  2 


397.  Race 

White  ........  I  14/9 

Black  2 

Latin  American  ........  3 

Other  (SPECIFY)  .......  .4 


398.     In  general  did  he/she  appear  to  understand  the  questions,  or  not? 

Yes   I  15/9 

No  ...  2 


399.     In  general  did  he/she  appear  interested  in  the  interview,  or  not? 

Yes  I  16/9 

No  2 


COMMENTS 


jTIME  INTERVIEW 
lENDED  


AM 
>M 


S  ignature 
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0MB  NO. 


68-S72092 


APPROVAL  EXPIRES 


I  1-31-73 


STAFF  SURVEY 


On  this,  form  are  some  statements  about  places,  like  nursing  homes,  where 
people  stay  who  need  some  help  getting  along.    Please  look  at  each  one  and  de- 
cide whether  or  not  it  is  true  of  this  place.     If  you  agree  with  the  statement, 
circle  the  "I"  next  to  it.     If  you  disagree,  circle  the  "2"  opposite  the  state- 
ment. 

Please  answer  a! I  the  statements.    Do  not  worry  about  whether  you  have  the 
"right"  answer  -  just  say  what  you  think.    The  form  should  take  about  10  minutes. 
The  surveyor  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  about  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 


DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  BOX 


Name  of  Fac i I  ity 
Date 


FACILITY  SURVEY:  SECTION  iV 


month 


I  .D. 


day 


card 


Col.  1-2 

5-8 

9-1  1 


Do  you  think  that: 

400.  It's  hard  to  get  a  group  together  for 
card  games  or  other  activities. 

401.  Your  residents  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
•   express  themselves  freely  here. 

402.  Your  residents  put  a  lot  of  energy  into 
what  they  do  around  here. 

403.  Your  residents  sometimes  play  practical 
jokes  on  each  other. 

404.  This  is  a  lively  place. 

405.  The  residents  tend  to  hide  their  feelings 
from  one  another. 


Yes 


No 


Do  not  write 
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14/9 

15/9 

16/9 
17/9 

18/9 
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Do  you  thi nk  that: 

406.  Your  residents  always  know  when  the 
staff  wi  M  be  around. 

407.  The  staff  encourages  the  residents  to 
express  their  anger  openly  here. 

408.  The  staff  have  little  time  to  encourage 
the  residents. 

409.  Your  residents-  activities  are  carefuMy 
p I anned. 

410.  A  lot  of  residents  just  seem  to  be 
passing  -^Ime  here. 

4IKit^s  hard  to  get  people  to  argue 
around  here. 

4 1 2.  Your  residents  hardly  ever  discuss  their 
sexua I  1  i  ves. 

41 3.  Things  are  sometimes  very  disorganized 
around  here. 

4 1 4.  Your  residents  spontaneously  set  up  their 
own  activities  here. 

4 1  5. The  staff  almost  always  does  something 
about  the  residents'  suggestions. 

4 1 6. The  staff  knows  what  the  residents  want, 
4 1 7o Everyone  knows  who  is  in  charge  here. 

4 1 8.  The  residents  are  proud  of  this  home. 

419.  Very  few  residents  have  any  responsibility 
for  the  home. 

420.  Very  few  things  ever  get  people  excited 
around  here. 

421.  Your  residents  seldom  help  each  other. 

422.  The  staff  here  never  start  arguments. 

423.  This  is  a  very  well  organized  home. 

424.  Your  residents  say  anything  they  want  to 
the  staff. 
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Do  you  think  that:  j  Yes 

425.  Your  residents  are  rarely  asked  personal 
questions  by  the  staff. 

426.  Di scuss ions  are  very  interesting  here. 

427.  The  staff  rarely  gives  in  to  pressure 
from  residents. 

428.  Your  residents  often  criticize  or  joke 
about  the  staff. 

429. Staff  members  sometimes  do  not  show  up 
for  appointments  with  residents. 

430.  There  is  relatively  little  sharing  among 
the  residents. 

431 .  Your  residents  often  do  things  together 
on  the  weekends. 

432.  Very  few  residents  ever  volunteer 
around  here. 

433.  Res i dents  here  rarely  argue. 

434.  The  staff  goes  out  of  its  way  to  help  new 
residents  get  acquainted  here. 

435.  Your  residents  are  pretty  busy  all  of  the 
time. 

436.  Residents  are  expected  to  share  their 
persona!  problems. 

437.  The  staff  here  thinks  it  is  a  healthy  thi.ng 
to  argue. 

438.  Res i dents  tend  to  hide  their  feelings 
from  the  staff. 

439.  Your  resJdants  are  rarely  kept  waiting 
when  they  have  appointments  with  the  staff. 

440.  Your  residents  will  be  transferred  or  dis- 
charged from  this  home  if  they  don't  obey  the 
ru ! es. 

441.  Your  residents  are  rarely  encouraged  to  dis- 
cuss their  personal  problems  here. 
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Do  you  think  that  J 


442.  Residents  here  rarely  become  angry. 

443.  Your  residents  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  express  their  feelings. 

444.  Residents  here  are  very  strongly  en- 
couraged to  be  independent. 

445.  This  place  usually  looks  a  little  messy. 

446.  The  staff  cares  more  about  how  residents 
feel  than  about  their  practical  problems. 

447.  The  staff  strongly  encourages  residen+s  to 
talk  about  their  past. 

448.  The  staff  sometimes  argues  openly  with 
.  each  other. 

449.  The  home's  rules  are  clearly  understood 
by  the  residents. 

450.  Your  residents  are  careful  about  what  they 
say  when  the  staff  is  around. 

45 1.  There  is  very  littie  group  spirit  in 
this  home. 


Now  we  would  like  to  know  these  things  about  you. 
452. How  long  have  you  worked  here? 


Less  than  one  month  - 


One  month — -less  than  3  mos 


3  months-- 1  ess  than  6  mos. 


6  months — less  than  I  year 


I  year — ! 


ess  than  3  yrs. 


3  years  or  more  - 
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453. Do  you  usually  work  the  day  shift,  afternoon  shift, 
or  night  shift? 


454. What  is  your  job  title? 


455. What  is  your  sex? 


Days  

Afternoons 
Nights   


Maie  — — —   I 

Fema I e  —   2 


Do  not  write 
in  th i s  col umn 
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67-68/99 


69/9 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 
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FACILITY  ITEM  SPECIFICATIONS 


This  section  indicates  the  specific  behaviors  and  items  of  infor- 
mation upon  which  the  surveyor  should  base  his/her  answers.     It  also 
offers  suggestions  for  procedures  and  surveyor  behaviors  that  have 
been  found  to  faci lit  late  the  data  collection. 
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SECTION  I  TACILITY  SURVEY 
ADMINISTRATORS  REPORT 


General  Directions  (Items  1-89) 


(1)  Form  should  be  mailed  with  an  explanatory  letter  to  the  participating 
facility  two  weeks  before  the  survey  date. 

(2)  All  questions  should  be  answered  in  terms  of  the  date  for  which  the 
survey  is  scheduled. 

(3)  Questions  27-42  must  be  answered  on  the  day  of  the  scheduled  survey. 

(4)  Questions  other  than  27-42  may  be  completed  ahead  of  time. 

(5)  Questions  43  and  44  refer  to  three  calendar  months  preceeding  the 
data  of  the  survey. 

If  the  survey  date  is  June  22,  the  questions  are  to  be 
answered  in  terms  of  Inarch  I  to  May  31. 

(5)    The  completed  form  is  returned  to  the  surveyors  at  the  end  of  the  sur- 
vey day.    The  surveyors  are  io  ask  the  liaison  person  for  the  completed 
report. 
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SECTION  I  I  FACI LITY  SURVEY 
SURVEYORS  OBSERVATIONS 


General  Directions  (Items  90-399) 


(1)  Fill  this  out  towards  the  end  of  the  day. 

(2)  Fill  this  out  alone  after  your  tour  with  the  liaison  person  and 
away  from  your  survey  partner. 

(3)  You  must  not  djjcuss  your  answers  with  your  partner. 

(4)  Attempt  to  synthesize  ail  that  you  have  observed  over  the  day. 
Please  include  what  odors  you  identified  as  you  first  entered 
the  bui  I  ding. 

(5)  Feel  free  to  return  to  an  area.,  if  you  are  not  sure  about  what 
you  observed, 

(6)  Fee!  free  to  find  a  seat  in  a  central   location  for  a  few  minutes 
and  "soeK  up''  what  is  happening  or  not  happening  around  you. 

(7)  Co  knock  on  closed  doors  and  enter  rooms. 

(8)  Find  the  housekeeping  closet  and  check  out  mops,  supplies,  etc. 

(9)  While  in  the  kitchen  look  for  posted  menus,   look  for  hand  washing 
facilities,  guidelines  for  therapeutic  menus  and/or  listing  of 
residents  on  special  diets. 

(10)  Be  aware  of  your  nose,  as  well  as  your  eyes.    Touch  a  table  top, 
or  a  bedside  stand  and  see  if  it  feels  ciean  or  dirty.  Dirty 
table  tops  are  dusty,  or  may  have  a  sticky  and/or  slimy  surface. 

(11)  Whi  le  on  tour  initiate  a  conversation  that  elicits  the  following 
i  nformat i  on : 

A.  Pharmacy/no  pharmacy  in  the  building. 

B.  How  medication  are  obtained.     Do  they  use  unit  dose? 

C.  Inservice  programs,  who  teaches,  who  goes,  the  frequency. 

D.  What  is  done  when  a  resident  must  go  to  a  hospital? 

E.  If  certified  for  rehabilitation/social  rehabilitation. 

F.  The  consultants  available  to  the  staff. 
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G.    Who  on  site  is  responsible  for  the  medical  records. 

Is  there  a  place  where  the  resident  can  meet  with  his 
clergyman  privately? 

I.    What  are  the  visiting  hours  or  are  there  none? 

Jc.    Do  they  have  any  problems  getting  the  doctors  to  come 
see  the  residents? 

K.    Ask  for: 

icy  Manua Is 
nursi  ng 

administration  ■     '  . 

personnel 

any  others  that  are  available 

2.  Standing  Orders 

3.  Inservice  Records 

a)  top  i  cs 

b)  attendance  records 

4.  Nursing  Procedure  Manual 

3.    The  Dietary  Personnel  File 

6.  The  Disaster  Plan 

7.  Agreements  with  the  Dentist,  Podiatrist,  Doctor, 
Occupational  Therapist,  Physical  Therapist,  Social 
Worker,  Clergy,  Etc. 

8.  Resident  Committee  Meeting  Minutes 

9.  Job  Descriptions 

10.     Utilization  Review  Committee  Minutes 

L.     Ask  the  length  of  the  menu  cyclOj  and  to  see  the  menu  file. 

M.     Project  the  attitude  of  interest  and  concern  about  the  faci- 
litie's  problems.     Several  carefully  timed,  ". . . hmm. . .yes, 
well...  anything  else?"    can  go  a  long  way  towards  eliciting 
necessary  information. 

N.     Listen  for  what  is  said  and  what  is  not  said.' 


Pol 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
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A.     Initial  Tour 

(!)    Questions  90-91.    Surveyor  to  observe  and  note  upon  entering  the 
faci  i  i.y. 

(2)  Question  92.    Ai  low  for  condition  of  vard  and  garden  in  the  fall, 
winter,  and  early  spring.    But  evidence  of  f lower  beds  and  attempts 
at  decorative  planting  can  be  observed  at  any  season. 

(3)  Questions  93-96. 

marble  and/or  terrazzo  floors  are  rated  as  "2's" 
when  the  lounge/day  room  and  dining  rooms  are  all  one 
multi-purpose  room  rate  as  separate  areas. 

(4)  Questions  97-100.    When  the  lounge/day  room  and  dining  room  are  all 
one  multi-purpose  room  rate  as  separate  areas.  On  occassion  it  will 
be  evident  that  carpeting  has  been  used  to  help  code  areas,  again 
rate  as  separate  areas. 

(5)  Questions  101-104.    Observe  along  base  boards  and  in  corners  of 
patient  rooms  as  tour  progresses,   look  in  the  staff  bath  room.  Look 
at  the  floors  in  the  storage  areas. 

(6)  Questions  !09-ii2.     Look  carefully  at  areas  around  light  switches 
and  where  the  medications  are  prepared. 

(7)  Questions  113-144.    Use  defsnitions  found  in  data  collection 
schedules.     Look  carefully  in  the  kitchen  around  the  sink  and  stove 
areas  and  in  garbage  disposal  area    Use  your  nosel    Sharp  shadows 
imoly  high  illumination  with  glare. 

(8)  Questions  145-146.     Find  a  resident  bathroom  not  in  use  and  look. 

(9)  Questions  147.    You  may  have  to  ask  permission  of  one  of  the  resi- 
dents.   To  check  this  open  a  bedside  stand.    While  looking  at  equip- 
ment storage  note  condition  of  inside  of  cabinet  and  see  if  the 
drawer  has  been  washed/cleaned  on  the  inside. 

(10)    Question  148.    When  possible  ask  a  resident  to  point  out  which  draw- 
er, closet,  chairs,  etc.  are  for  his  use.    Turn  on  the  light  to  see 
if  it  works. 

(M)    Question  149.    The  implication  here  is,  does  the  room  have  a  distinct 
variation  easily  observed  by  ?  sensory-perceptua I ly  impaired  aged  per- 
son, or  does  it  look  like  any  of  5,000  rooms  built,  furnished,  decor- 
ated by  a  large  motel  chain? 

(12)    Question  150.     This  requires  the  surveyor  to  evaluate  his  own  feelings 
about  the  level  of  personalization  of  the  rooms/residents  living  space. 
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(13)  Question  151.    Evaluate  on  the  basis  of  what  you  observed  on  either  your 
initial'  visits  or  your  return  visit  to  the  kitchen.    Find  out  the  length 
of  the  ment'  cycle,  be  sure  to  note  if  the  four  basic  foods  are  being  ser- 
ved. ,  ■ 

(14)  Question  132.    Daily  basic  menus  should  include:    milk,  2  or  more  cups, 
cheese,   ice  cream,  cottage  cheese  can  count  too.    Meat:    2  or  more  ser- 
vings (total  5-6  oz.  a  day)  this  group  includes  eggs,  fish,  dried  peas, 
beans,  all  meats,  and  poultry.    Cheese  is  also  protein  and  look  care- 
fully to  see  how  it  is  being  used.     Is  it  being  used  as  a  dairy  food  or 
as  a  pro'rein  food?    Cereal:     four  or  more  servings  of  wheat  grain  or  en- 
riched bread  or  cereal.     Vegetable  and  Fruit:     four  or  more  servings. 
Orange  juice  or  equivalent,  tomato  juice  at  least  3  or  4  times  a  week. 

(15)  Question  i53.    The  utensils  that  are  hung  up  should  look  clean  and  ready 
for  use.    The  dishes^  after  they  come  from  the  dish  washer  should  look 
clean  and  there  should  not  be  any  food  particles  clinging  to  the  surfaces.'^ 
Does  the  cook  taste  and  stir  the  soup  with  the  same  spoon?     If  so,  score 

i  ow . 

*  is  there  lipstick  on  the  edges  of  freshly  washed  cups  and  glasses?  There 
should  be  a  liner  in  the  garbage  can  and  a  lid.    Would  you  eat  in  this 
dining  room?     If  your  answer  is  "no"  score  low. 

Ci6)    Question  154.    Are  ail  the  lunch  salads  and  milk  products  and  deserts  ready 
and  put  on  the  tables  in  the  dining  room,  and/or  on  the  bedside  trays  when 
you  are  in  the  kitchen  at  mid-morning?    What  is  the  appearance  of  the  food? 
Is  the  Jello  melted,  the  lettuce  wilted  and  the  sliced  apples  yellow?  If 
yes  score  low.     Is  tiiere  some  mechanism  for  keeping  warm  foods  warm  and 
cold  foods  coid  during  service  and  delivery?    Does  that  device  appear  to  be 
clean?     If  the  answer  is  "no"  score  low. 

(17)  Question  I56.     Look  for  a  food  Oster i zer/b I ender  and/or  for  jars  of  baby 
food  and/or  jr,  foods,  a  food  grinder,  and/or  some  area  where  chopped  foods 
can  be  p'repared.     Do  you  see  some  attempt  to  individualize  the  food  service? 
Perhaps  a  conversation  about  residents  food  preferences.     Look  for  a  list- 
ing of  food  preferences  and  for  a  list  of  substitute  foods.     If  not  appar- 
ent, score  low. 

(18)  Question  157.  Look,  listen,  taste,  if  possible,  walk  around  the  kitchen 
and  dining  rooms  and  smell  I  If  the  rest  of  the  dietary  and  food  service 
items  are  acceptable  this  one  will  be  acceptable. 

(19)  Question  158.     Look  for  individual  towels,  soap  dispenser  or  bars  and  hot 
and  cold  water.     If  not  there,  or  obviously  never  used,  score  low. 

(20)  Question  159.     For  an  average  100  +  beds  there  should  be  somewhat  more  than 
12  F.T.E.  employees.     For  a  mid-day  meal  there  should  be  at  least  3  to  4 
people  in  the  kitchen.     Keep  in  mind  that  in  some  facilities  nursing  serves 
and  in  others  the  dietary  department  serves. 
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(21)  Question  160,    Th©  kitchen  staff  and  other  dietary  staff  should  have  clean 
hands  and  nails,  clean  hair  anci  beards  that  are  neat  and  trimmed  or  netted, 
the  men  should  be  wearing  caps  and  the  women  nets  over  their  hair,  and 
uniforms  and  aprons  should  be  reasonably  neat  and  clean.     If  not  score  low. 

(22)  Question  I6L    Watch  the  kitchen  personnel,  do  they  use  the  same  cloth  to 
wipe  a  dish  as  they  do  to  wipe  a  spill  on  the  floor?    Do  they  use  their 
hands  to  serve  most  of  the  foods  rather  than  using  appropriate  forks,  spoons 
ladles,  etc.?     If  a  portion  of  food  drops  to  the  floor,  do  they  discard  it 
or  do  they  serve  it.     If  these  things  are  true  score  low. 

(23)  Question  162-163.    Answer  on  the  basis  of  the  dietary  personnel  record  that 
you  requested.    The  health  examination  should  be  recorded  in  the  personnel 
folder.    Ask  to  see  one  of  the  dietary  staffs  food  handlers  card. 

(24)  Questions  164-165.     Answer  on  the  basis  of  your  intitial  tour  and  interviews 
with  staff. 

(55)    Question  166.     Look  in  the  medication  preparation  rooms/areas  for  indivi- 
dualized boxes,  containers,  drawers.     The  cupboard  containing  the  boxes, 
etc.  should  be  locked  when  not  in  use.    Unit  dose  implies  this  type  of  in- 
d i  V i  dua I i  zation . 

(26)  Question  167,    Answer  on  the  basis  of  your  observations  and  staff  interviews 

(27)  Question  168.  The  door  to  the  medication  room/area  should  have  a  lock  and 
the  area  should  be  locked  when  not  in  use. 

(28)  Question  169.  Stand  and  listen  for  a  few  minutes  near  the  medication  area 
and/or  the  nurses  station.  You  will  soon  find  out  if  the  keys  are  kept  in 
the  charge  nurse's  packet  or  i n  a  nearby  drawer. 

(29)  Question  170-172.     Look  closely  at  the  medication  room/area.    Ask  where 
various  'items  are  stored. 

(30)  Question  173-175.     Look  at  the  narcotic  records.    Ask  to  see  where  the  nar- 
cotic's are  kept.    This  area  should  be  under  a  double  lock. 

(3!)    Question  176.     If  possible  observe  while  a  nurse  is  pouring  medications. 
See  if  the  principles  of  good  medication  technique  are  carried  out. 

(32)  Question  177.    Note  this  while  you  are  checking  residents  charts  for  the 
Patient  Review  Component  of  the  survey. 

(33)  Question  176.    The  same  instructions  as  question  176. 


B.    Records  and  Policies 

(34)    Questions  179-214.    Ask  to  see  the  resident  care  plans  and  the  charts.  If 
the  charge  nurse  has  to  hunt  in  the  files  or  on  the  book  shelves  etc.  for 
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the  kardex  you  wi  i  I  know  that  It  is  not  easily  accessible  to  all  nursing 
service  personnel.    Answer  these  questions  based  on  your  chart  and  kardex 
review  of  the  four  randomly  selected  residents  that  you  interviewed  in 
the  morning. 

It  is  easier  to  turn  to  this  section  while  you  are  doing  the  medical  rec- 
ords review  and  note  the  items  as  you  review  the  chart  and  cardex.  Put 
a  paper  clip  on  page  i3~!4  so  that  you  can  turn  to  it  quickly  while  you 
are  working  with  the  four  charts  and  cardex  cards. 

(35)  Question  215-241.    Answer  these  questions  based  on  your  observations  over 
the  day,  the  initial  tour,  your  interviews,  and  your  informal  questions. 
Be  sure  to  look  as  thoroughly  as  time  wi  1!  allow  at  the  materials  you  re- 
quested earlier  in  the  day.    You  do  not  need  to  read  every  written  word, 
but  scan  and  spot  check  the  books,  papers,  files,  and  manuals. 

(36)  Question  242-255.    Answer  this  section  based  on  your  observations,  inter- 
views, and  records  of  inservice  attendance  and  programs.    Often  times  there 
will  bo  posters  announcing  the  current  inservice  topic.    Sometimes  the  faci- 
lity will  show  you  with  great  pride  their  inservice  classroom.    Does  the 
area  show  any  evidence  of  use  for  that  p.urpose  or  has  it  become  the  current 
extra  store  room? 

A  lack  of  records,  adequate  space  and  equipment,  and  personnel  to  coordin- 
ate the  inservice  programs  (this  depends  on  the  size  of  the  facility)  and 
an  unused  room  would  indicate  a  low  score. 

General  Observations 

(37)  Question  256.    Ask  the  liaison  person  if  this  is  not  clearly  indicated. 

(38)  Questions  257-269.    Base  your  answers  on  your  interviews,  observations  and 
the  written  materials  and  records  presented  by  the  facility. 

For  question  265  note  if  linen  is  bagged  or  just  thrown  on  the  floor.  To 
answer  question  266  look  in  the  linen  room  and  on  the  linen  carts  and  see 
what  is  available  for  use. 

(39)  Question  270.    Some  distinguishable  odors  that  you  might  encounter  are: 

the  amonia  smeli  of  urine 
feces 

sour  rag  from  linen  and/or  cleaning  mop  improperly  maintained, 
garbage,  putrified  food,  sour  milk,  rotting  meat  from  improper 

garbage  disposal  and/or  bussing  of  trays  and  dishes, 
sta-le  smoke  from  cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes,  old  ashes, 
rancid  oil  from  an  improperly  cared  for  grill  and/or  cooking  range, 
foul  smelling  toilet  and/or  bathroom  tub  room  due  to  inadequate 
cleaning. 
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<40)    Quiistlons  271-274.    Base  your  answers  to  these  questions  on  your  best 
judgerrient  alter  observing  the  residents  for  the  day. 

v4l)    Questions  275-274.    foi  low  the  definition^  In -the  data  col  lection  sche- 
dula  and  answer  accord! ng!y„ 


ActJ  yit  ies 

(42)  Questions  277-286.    Esse  your  answers  to  these  questions  on  your  obser- 
vations over  the  day.  , 

(43)  Question  287.     Look  for  the  activity  bulletin  board  and  see  what  is  sched- 
uled for  the  week  and/or  month.     If  there  is  some  activity  on  the  day  of 
the  survey  make  a  point  of  stopping  in  for  a  brief  observation. 

Check  off  the  activities  which  are  listed  in  the  data ' schedu le  and  put 
the  total  numbers  in  the  box. 

C^A)    Questions  288-292.    Base  your  answers  on  your  observations  and  interviews. 
Feel  free  to  ask  occasionai  questions  of  staff  and  residents. 

(45)  Questions  293-298.    Most  means  more  than  iialf,  some  means  less  than  half, 
few  means  two  to  four  residenfs. 

Remember  a  verbal  argument  among  residents  in  a  long-term  care  setting  has 
a  positive  social  value. 

(46)  Question  299.    Use  the  definitions  given  inihe  data  collection  schedule. 

(47)  Questions  300-306.     Follow  the  guidelines  for  questions  293  thru  298. 

Remember  being  engaged  in  a  solitary  activity  is  not  wrong.     It  may  well 
be  that  the  particular  ethnic  and/or  social  group  in  the  facility  being 
surveyed  needs  this  sort  of  activity  program  rather  than  intense  group 
interaction. 

A  perfect  activity  program  in  a  long-term  care  facility  would  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  alternatives,  and  would  tailor  each  resident's  activity  program 
to  his  established  life  style.    This  might  be  noted  on  the  Kardex  care 
plans. 


Program  of  Care 

(48)  Question  307.    Base  the  answer  on  the  guidelines  stated  in  the  data  sched- 
ule. 

(49)  Questions  308-311.    Base  the  answer  on  the  four  residents  your  interviewed 
and  on  your  observations  over  the  day. 
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(50)    Question  3!2.    Ask  the  question  of  a  staff  person  as  indicated  in  the 
data  GO ! lection  tool. 

C5I)    Questions  313-315.    To  answer  question  314  score  high  if  you  saw  re- 
habiiitation  equipment  in  use. 

<52)    Questions  316-320.    The  answers  to  these  questions  should  be  based  on 
the  review  of  the  Kardex,  and  charts  as  we  I  I  as  on  the  surveyors  own 
observations  over  the  day. 

63)    Questions  321-328.    Score  high  if  you  saw  such  techniques  being  per- 
formed, taught,  and/or  carried  out. 

(54)    Questions  329-332.     Follow  the  definitions  in  the  data  schedules  and 
score  accordingly. 
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SECTION  III    FACI LITY  SURVEY 


STAFF  INTERVIEW 


General  Directions  (Items  334-399) 


(1)  Make  the  respondent  feel  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

(2)  3e  sure  you  have    ard  H  available. 

] 

(3)  Try  to  arrange  the  interview  setting  so  that  you  are  on  one  side  of 
a  table  and  the  respondent  is  on  the  other.    Try  to  sit  facing  one 
another  not  side  by  side.  • 

(4)  Be  alert  to  the  skip  pattern  of  some  of  the  questions.    Code  (9)  for 
the  questions  not  used. 

(5)  Make  written  notes  if  you  feel   it  necessary  to  facilitate  editing  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 

(6)  Recite  the  introduction  as  indicated  on  the  beginning  page. 


I tem-By- i tem  Directions 

(6)  Questions  334-336,    Use  these  questions  and  the  instruction  to  give 
the  respondent  a  feeling  that  you  are  very  interested  in  him/her  and 
in  his/her  answers. 

(7)  Question  337.    Note  the  skip  pattern  and  follow  as  indicated. 

(8)  Questions  338-342.    Remember  to  state  the  question  exactly  as  it  is 
written.    Do  not  change  the  words  or  the  order  in  which  they  are  said 

(9)  Question  343.    Take  verbatim  notes  and  code  into  categories  when  edit 
ing. 

(10)  Questions  344-350.    Repeat  the  introduction  in  the  data  schedule  for 
each  of  the  meal  times  as  indicated  in  questions  344,  345,  and  346. 

(11)  Questions  351-352.    Suggest  to  the  respondent  that  he/she  think  of 
each  specific  resident  and  how  many  visitors  each  individual  one  has 
on  an  average  week  day  and  an  average  Sunday.    The  numbers  you  want 
is  the  aggregate  of  each  of  the  individual  totals. 

(12)  Questions  353-356.     Follow  the  skip  direction  for  354. 
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(13)  Questions  358»359.    Note  the  skip  pattern. 

(14)  Questions  363-565.     If  the  answer  is  (I)  go  to  366.     If  the  answer  is 
"yes"  ask  and  record  reaction  and  code  into  categories  later  in  the 
day.    Follow  question  363  as  with  questions  364  and  365. 

(15)  Questions  366-367-368.    Note  the  repitition  of  "Do  some  residents  ... 
for  questions  367  and  368. 

(16)  Question  369.     Note  the  script  for  a  "yes"  answer.    When  possible  re- 
cord verbatim  the  answer  to  the  other  kind  of  status  question. 

(17)  Question  37!.    Note  the  follow-up  for  a  "yes"  answer. 

(18)  Questions  375-379.    Write  the  introduction,  sentence  on  the  top 
of  page  42  and  repeat  as  indicated.  .    .      •    .  . 

(!9)    Questions  380-392.     Follow  the  instructions  in  the  data  collection 
schedule.    Try  to  get  the  respondent  to  answer  in  terms  of  1,2, 
or  3. 

(20)    Questions  393-395.    Use  tiiese  items       terminate  the  interview  and 
re  focus  the  respondent  on  how  interested  you  are  In  him/her  as  a 
person. 
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SECTION  IV  FACILITY  SURVEY: 

STAFF  SURVEY 


General  Directions  ( I  terns  400-455) 

(1)  Each  surveyor  is  responsible  for  2  staff  surveys. 

(2)  Hand  them  out  and  go  over  the  explanation  with  four  of  the  randomly 
selected  staff  members  during  the  tour.    Be  sure  that  the  people 
interviewed  for  Section  I  II  of  the  facility  survey  are  not  the  indi- 
viduals who  fill  out  this  questionnarie. 

(3)  When  you  return  later  in  the  day  to  collect  this  form,  be  sure  that 
all  the  items  are  filled  in,  if  they  are  not,  return  it  to  the  staff 
person  and  ask  him/her  to  complete  the  form.     If  he/she  say  that  he/ 
she  "doesn't  know"  and/or  that  an  answer  is  "not  yes/no"  but  "some- 
times" ask  him/her  to  answer  in  terms  of  what  he/she  thinks  is  true 
most  of  the  time. 

(4)  Be  sure  the  staff  person  understands  that  the  answers  are  confiden- 
tial.    Point  out  that  we  do  not  want  them  to  sign  this  form. 

(5)  if  the  staff  member  does  not  understand  and/or  read  English,  but  can 
ans/.er  in  another  language,  you  may  use  an  interpreter,  your  own 
language  skills,  gestures,  phonetic  symbolism,  or  any  other  device 
to  get  answers. 


The  procedures  and  specifications  outlined  above  for  the  facility  items  were 
the  ones  developed  during  the  surveyor  training  and  pilot  test  phase  of  the  pro- 
ject. 
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68-S72Q92 


APPROVAL  EXPIRES 


I  1-31-73 


Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center 
•  PATIENT  REVIEW 

SECTION  I:     RESIDENT  INTERVIEW 


Fac ! f  ity 
Resident 
Date 


i  1. 


Col.  1-2 

3-4 
5-8 


month 


day 


pTMf  "iNfERV  1  EW 

AM 

BEGAN: 
i 

PM 

0 

1 

Surveyor  I . D, 


card 


9-11 


INTRODUCTION 


Hello,  my  name  is  (YOUR  NAME).     I  am  part  of  a  group  at  Presbyter ian- 
St.  Luke's  Hospital   in  Chicago  looking  at  nursing  homes  and  their 
residents.    We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  nursing  homes  are  like  and 
how  people  in  them  are  getting  along. 

You  have  been  chosen  by  lot  from  a  list  of  the  residents  here  to  be 
Interviewed.  No  one  here  will  be  told  any  of  the  answers  you  give. 
AM  our  information  is  confidential.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you 
for  about,  half  an  hour. 

Now,  some  of  the  questions  I  will  ask  may  seem  easy,  others  will  be 
harder  to  answer.     I  would  like  you  to  do  your  best  with  all  the 
questions. 


!.     First,  how  long  have  you  been  here? 


3  months  or  less  ....... 

More  than  3  months  to  6  months 
More  than  6  months  to  I  year  . 
More  than  I  year  to  3  years  .  , 
More  than  3  years  to  5  years  . 


Col.  13/9 


More  than  5  years   .  6 
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Correct 

1 ncorrect  | 

2. 

Whet  Is  the  name  of  the  place  you  are  in? 

2 

I 

14/9 

^  • 

1 n  what  citv  i s  it? 

2 

1 

15/9 

4. 

What  year  Is  this? 

2 

1 

16/9 

5. 

And  what  month  is  this? 

2 

1 

17/9 

Now  !  am  going  to  show  you  a  picture  with  a  number  of  objects  in  it.  As 
i  point  to  each  object,  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  the  name  of  it. 
(SHOW  CARD  A  [MEN]  OR  B  CWOMEN'.]) 


Correct 


i  ncorrect 


Women 

6. 

ri  nq 

p  1  ate 

2 

1  R  /Q 

7. 

baseba 1 1  g love 

urn 

2 

1  Q  /Q 

8. 

sh  i  rt 

bottle  (oerfump) 

zu/  y 

9. 

brush 

i  ron 

A. 

9  1  /Q 

10. 

pun 

w  r  i  <^t  Wfitrh 

■   ■       n      '  ". 

9  9  /  Q 

■  zz/y 

II. 

shoe 

su  i tease 

'    .  ■  2.  ' .'  .  ■ 

23/9 

12. 

belt 

boot 

2 

24/9 

13, 

pipe 

mitten 

2 

25/9 

S4. 

can 

compact  1 

2 

26/9 

15. 

paint  brush 

hand  cream  1 

2 

27/9 

16. 

suspenders 

cup  and  saucer  1 

2 

28/9 

i7. 

tooth  brash 

hos^/stocki ngs  1 

2 

29/9 

18. 

ax  3 

key  1 

2 

30/9 

59. 

key  case 

pocket  book  (purse)  1 

2 

31/9 

20. 

handkerchief 

hat  1 

2 

32/9 

21. 

razor 

shoe  1 

2 

33/9 

22. 

necktie 

tube  1 

2 

34/9 

23. 

key  cha  i  n 

apron  1 

2 

35/9 

24. 

jack  knife 

pot  1 

2 

36/9 

25, 

hat 

necklace  1 

2 

37/^ 

TAKE 

BACK  PICTURE  OF  OBJECTS. 
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Now  tell  me  from  memory  all  the  objects  that  you  just  named.     (As  many  as  you  can.) 

(1)  " ;  (II)  

(2)  (12) 


.._  (13) 

C4)      (14) 

(5)   ^  (15) 

__________________  ^'^^ 

(7)   ^'^^ 

( 8 )   ^  '  8 ) 

(9)   (19) 

(10)  ^20) 


PLACE  CHECK  MARKS  BY  ALL  CORRECT  RESPONSES  BEFORE  SCORING. 


26. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  OBJECTS  MENTIONED. 

38 

-39/99 

27. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  CORRECT. 

40- 

-41/99 

Mow 

fool 

fool 

1  am  going  to  show  you  some  more  pi 
ish  about  each  picture.     !  would  li 
ish  about  each  picture. 

ctures.     There  is 
ke  you  to  tel 1  me 

something  funny  or 
what  is  funny  or 

I  Correct  j 

1 ncorrect 

28. 

UMBRELLA    (CARD  C) 

1 

2 

42/9 

29. 

SAW     (CARD  D) 

1 

2 

43/9 

.30. 

DIRECTIONS     (CARD  E) 

i 

2 

44/9 

31 . 

SITTING  IN  RAIN     (CARD  F) 

2 

45/9 

32. 

CAT  AND "MICE     (CARD  G) 

1 

2 

46/9 

We  are  going  to  do  something  different  now.     I  am  going  to  say  some  numbers 
to  you.     Listen  carefully,  and  when  I  am  through  just  say  the  numbers 
back  to  me.     For  instance,  if  I  say  7-3-6,  you  would  say? 

(3)  7-3-6  ,  (6)  8-4-2-7-5-1 
9-2-5  7-2-9-5-3-6 

(4)  2-8-6-1  ■  *  (7)  7-4-8-2-5-9-1 
5-3-9-4  8-3-9-6-1-5-2 

(5)  7-4-2-9-6  (8)  2-6-9-5-8-3-7-1 

8-5-1-6-4  •  3-7-2-9-4-1-5-8      '     ■    .  I 

(9)     5-9-4-8-2-7-3-1-6  ' 
4-2-9-3-8-6- 1-7-5 

33.    TOTAL  NUMBER  CORRECT  <•  47-48/99! 
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Now  i  m  going  to  read  some  more  numbers  to  you,  but  Instead  of  saying  them 
as  before,  I  would  like  you  to  say  them  backwards  to  me.    For  Instance,  If  I 
say  !"2-3  you  would  say  3"2~i.    If  I  were  to  say  3-9,  what  would  you  say? 

(2)    3-9  (5)  4-7-1-8-6 

6-3  3-9-2-6-1 


(3) 


7-5*°  I 
2-9-6 


(4)  3-5^8-2 
9-6-1-7 

34.    TOTAL  NUMBER  CORRECT 


(6)  6-3-9-1-5-8 
4-8-1-6-3-7 

(7)  5-4-9-2-7-3-6 
2-5-1-9-4-7-3 


49/9 


Next,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  word  and  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  a 
sentence  that  uses  the  word.    For  example.  If  I  say  house,  you  could  say 
"We  are  building  a  house."    If  I  say  old,  you  could  say,  "This  book  Is  old." 
Give  me  a  sentence  using  "car".     (RECORD  EACH  SENTENCE  AND  CODE  BELOW  AFTER 
INTERVIEW  !3  COMPLETED). 

(I)  Car 


(2)  Coat 


(3)  New 


(4)  Want 


(5)  Have 


(6)  After 


(7)  Belongs 


( i ) 

Car 

35. 

(2) 

Coat 

36. 

(3) 

New 

37. 

(4) 

Want 

38. 

(5) 

Have 

39. 

(6) 

Af+er 

40. 

(7) 

Be  longs 

41  . 

Correct      I ncorrect 


50/9 

51/9 

52/9 

53/9 

54/9 

55/9 

56/9 
1-85 


44 
45 


48 


j  No.  words 

42.  [f  LU  57-58/99 

43,  ' 


□a 


59-60/99 
61-62/99 
63-64/99 


46.  I       I  I      I  65-66/99 

47.  I       I  I      I  67-68/99 


69-70/99 


Correct 


I ncorrect 


Now  lei's  try  these: 

49.  Show  me  your  I  eft  hand. 

50.  Show  me  your  r i ght  eye. 
5L  Show  me  your  left  ear. 

52.  Show  me  your  right  hand. 

53.  Touch  your  _[eft  ear  with  your  I  eft  hand. 

54.  Touch  your  right  knee  with  your  right  hand, 

55.  Touch  your  I  eft  eye  with  your  I  eft  hand. 

56.  Touch  your  r i  ght  ear  with  your  I  eft  hand. 

57.  Touch  your  I  eft  knee  with  your  right  hand. 

58.  Touch  your  right  ear  with  your  r i ght  hand. 


71/9 
72/9 
73/9 
74/9 
75/9 
76/9 
77/9 
78/9 
79/9 
80/9 


Repeat  c( 
1-9  fror 
card  01 

I  0-1 1/02 


5Q 


Correct 


And,  finally,  touch  your  left  eye  with 
your  r i ght  hand. 


I ncorrect 


13/9 


Thank  you.  Before  I  go  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  simple  questions  about  this 
place. 
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First,  what  things  do  you  like  most  about  this  place?     (RECORD  VERBATIM.  IF 
"NOTHING"  ASK:    Not  even  some  little  things?)     (What  else  do  you  like? 
Anything  else?) 


And  what  things  do  you  like  least  about  it?     (RECORD  VERBATIM.     IF  "NOTHING," 
ASK:    Not  even  some  little  things?)     (What  else  do  you  dislike?    Anything  else?) 


CODE  VERBATIM  ANSWERS  BELOW  AFTER  COMPLETING  INTERVIEW. 


rtTkedl 
1  Most 

Not 

Ment  i  oned 

Mentioned 
Both  Q. 

i  n  j  Li  ked 

1  Least 

60. 

Physical  Plant  and  facilities  I 

2 

3 

4 

.1  4/9 

61 . 

Hotel  services  1 

2 

3 

.  4 

15/9 

62. 

Treatment  serv  i  ces-med  i  ca  i , 
nursing,  rehabilitation  1 

2 

3 

4 

16/9 

63. 

Relations  with  staff  (without 
reference  to  treatment 
program)  1 

2 

3 

4 

17/9 

64. 

Social  activities,  things  to 
do  (without  reference  to 
treatment  program)  ! 

2 

3 

4 

18/9 

65. 

Ffelations  with  other ' res i dents 
of  f aci 1 ity  1 

2 

3 

4 

19/9 

66. 

Relations  with  family  and/or 
outside  friends  1 

2 

3 

4 

20/9 

NOTE:     IF  R.  ANSWERS  "NOTHING  AT  ALL/'    "EVERYTHING,"  "DON'T  KNOW,"  TO  BOTH  Q. , 

THEN  CODE  ALL  ITEMS  "2".  I F  R.  GIVES  NON-RESPONSIVE  ANSWERS,  E.G. ,  DELUSIONAL 
IDEAS,  TO  BOTH  Q.,  CODE  ALL  ITEMS  "9". 
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67.  Do  you  have  enough  to  do  here  to  keep  you  busy,  or  do  you  often  get  bored? 

Enough  to  do   I  21/9 

Undecided,  don't  know  .....  2 
Often  bored  3 

68.  Do  you  I  ike  the  food  here,  or  not? 

Yes   I  22/9 

Undecided^  don't  know    2 

No  3 

59.     Do  the  nurses  and  aides  do  a  good  job  of  taking  care  of  you,  or  not? 

Yes  .1  23/9 

Undecided,  don't  know    2 

No  3 

70.  And  what  about  the  medical  care--does  your  doctor  do  a  good  job  of  taking 

care  of  you,  or  not? 

Yes  .  .1  24/9 

Undecided,  don't  know    2 

No  .......  3 

71.  Now,  taking  everything  into  account,  are  you  satisfied  or  dissatisfied 

with  this  place? 

A.     UNLESS  "DON'T  KNOW"  OR  UNCODEABLE  ANSWER 

Would  you  say  you  are  very  (satisfied/dissatisfied)  or  just 
somewhat  (satisfied/dissatisfied)  with  this  place? 

Very  sati  sf  ied  I  25/9 

Somewhat  satisfied    2 

Somewhat  dissatisfied    3 

Very  dissatisfied    4 

Don't  know,  undecided    9 


72,    Since  you  have  been  here,  have  you  gone  away  overnight  to  visit  friends  or 
relatives? 

Yes  I  26/9 

No  ...  2 


73.    And  how  often  do  friends  and  relatives  come  to  see  you — would  you  say 

you  have  visitors  less  than  once  a  month,  once  a  month  or  more,  or  at 
least  once  a  week? 

Less  than  once  a  month  ....     3  27/9 

Once  a  month  or  more  2 

At  'east  once  a  week   I 

That's  all  the  questions.     Thank  you  again  for  your  time  and  cooperation. 

INTERVIEWER:    ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  HAVING  LEFT 
THE  RESPONDENT. 


74.    Which  of  the  following  best  describes  R's  response  to  the  interview 


? 


Made  coherent,  relevant  verba! 

responses  to  most  items  ...    I  28/9 

Made  coherent,  relevant  non-verbal 
responses  to  some  items  .   .  2 

Most  or  all   responses  were 

inchoherent  and  irrelevant  .  .3 

Unable  to  respond  at  a  1  I   •   .   .  4 


75.     During  the  memory  span  and  picture  absurdities  tests,  did  he  appear  to 
be  able  to  see  the  pictures  well  enough  to  respond  to  the  testing? 


Yes,  without  using  glasses  .   .   .1  29/9 

Yes,  using  glasses  2 

No,  used  glasses  during  testing  3 
No,  did  not  use  glasses  ....  4 
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76.  Did  R  appear  to  be  able  to  hear  well  enough  to  understand  and  respond  to 

your  questions? 

Yes,  without  hearing  aid  ...  I  30/9 

Yes,  using  hearing  aid   2 

No,  using  hearing  aid  .....  3 

No,  did  not  use  hearing  aid  .   .  4 

77.  Did  he  understand  Enollsh? 


Yes 


Yes,  with  difficulty  2 

Not  at  a  I  I  3 


31/9 


78-    During  the  interview  he  was 


In  bed  3 

Confined  to  a  wheelchair  or 

other  restraint  2 

Not  in  bed  or  restrained  in 

any  way  I 


Ye: 


Not  App I i  cab  I e 


No 


32/9 


Did  you  observe  that: 

79.  R's  hair  is  neatly  combed 

80.  His  clothing  is  clean 

81.  Resident's  clothing  was  neat 

and  appropriate 

82.  (MALE)  He  is  clean  shaven 
(FEMALE)  Her  mal<eup  is  neat  and 
appropr i  ate 

83.  His  fingernails  are  clean 

84.  His  fingernails  are  trimmed 

85.  He  has  matter  or  sediment  in  his 

eyes 

86.  He  has  bad  breath 

87.  He  has  body  odor  (other  than 

bad  breath 


33/9 
34/9 

35/9 

36/9 
37/9 
38/9 

39/9 
40/9 

41/9 


I  1-90 


Yes 


Not  app I icab I e  No 


88.  He  Is  dehydrated 

89.  His  skin  color  is  ab norma  I  (e.g, 

p3!9^  cyanotic) 

90.  He  has  a  Foley  catheter 

91.  He  appears  to  need  treatment 

for  irrigations  other  than 
catheter 


2 
2 

2. 


42/9 

43/9 
44/9 

45/9 


92.    R  appeared  to  have 


93.    R's  sex 


94.    R's  race 


AM  of  his  teeth  or  full  denture  I 

Some  of  his  teeth  or  partial 

denture    2 

No  teeth   3 

Ma  I  e   I 

Female   2 

White   I 

Black   2 

Latin-American  ...    3 

Other     (SPECIFY)  ........  4 


46/9 


47/9 


48/9 


COMMENTS 


TIME  INTERVIEW 
COMPLETED 


AM 
"PM 


95.  Surveyor  ID 
Signature   ■ 


Col.  49 


11-91 


RES  IDE  NT  1 NTERVIEW 
(Card  B) 


I  !-93 


RESIDENT  INTERVIEW 
(Card  C) 


I  1-94 


RESIDENT  INTERVIEW  - 
(Card  D) 


I  1-95 


RESIDENT  INTERVIEW 
(Card  E) 


-■  ■      ■  i 

*  Zi  vn,  i  c 


I  1-96 


RESIDENT  INTERVIEW 
(Card  F) 


I  !-97 


Faci  i  ity 
Resident 
Date 


0MB  NO.  68-S72092 


APPROVAL  EXPIRES 


1-31-73 


Rush-Presbyteri an-St .  Luke's  Medical  Center 
PATIENT  REVIEW 
SECTION  M:     MEDICAL  RECORD  INFORMATION 


month 


AM 

BEGAN 

PM 

day 


Surveyor  I  . D. 


0 

3 

card 


Col.  1-2 
3-4 
5-8 

9-11 


96.     Date  of  admission  to  this  facility 


year 


month 


13-16/9999 


97.  Adn-'itted  '-rom: 

Private  dwelling   I  17/9 

General  hospital   .......  2 

VA  hospital   ..........  3 

Psychiatric  hospital  (includes 
state  mental  hospital   ....  4 

Another  LTC  5 

Other     (SPECIFY)  6 

Not  indicated  in  record  ....  9 

98.  Does  the  record  indicate  resident  was  treated  previously  in  a  hospital  or 

rehabilitation  facility.     If  so,  most  recent  date  of  discharge  was 

More  than  6  months  ago  I  18/9 

3-6  months  ago  .  2 

Less  than  3  months  ago  ....  3 


Not  indicated  in  record  ....  9 

I  1-99 


99.    Does  the  record  show  a  diagnosis  of,  or  evidence  of  treatment  for, 
an  acute  illness  or  Injury  as  defined  in  the  I DPH  patient  review 
regulations  for  physical  rehabilitation  needs?    These  include 
fractures  of  hJp,  pelvis,  and  extremities;  acute  brain  trauma  (to 
include  spinal  cord  injuries  or  neurological  disorders,  but  not  to 
include  congenital  brain  disorders);  cerebral  vascular  accidents  with 
resulting  aphasis  and/or  hemiphegia;  amputees  requiring  pre-  and 
post-prosthetic  care  and  training. 

Yes  .   .  '  2  19/9 

No   I 

!00.     Does  the  record  show  a  diagnosis  of  f unct iona I  psychiatric  disorder? 

(This  does  not  Include  organic  disorders  such  as  CBS,  OBS,  senility, 
or  retardation) . 

Yes   2  20/9 

No   I 

Are  there  current  written  physician's  orders  for: 

101.  Medications  (oral,  ointments,  drops,  suppositories) 

Never  I  21/9 

Less  than  once  daily  (ANSWER  A)2 
Dai  ly     (ANSWER  A)  .......  3 

102.  A.     Is  there  written  permission  for  the  resident  to  self-administer 

thel r  medications 

Yes  I  22/9 

No  ...  2 

103.  Injections  (IM  or  hypodermic) 

Never  I  25/" 

Less  than  once  a  day    (ANSWER  I 
A)  2  ! 

Daily  (throughout  the  month) 

(Answer  A)  .   .   .  3 

•04.        A.     Is  there  written  permission  for  the  resident  to  self-administer  a 
.  hypodermic  medication 

Yes  I  24/9,' 

No  2 


I  I -I  00 


Are  there  current  written  physician's  orders  for: 

Tranquilizers  (phenothiazines  or  minor  tranquilizers): 

105.  On  a  regular  basis  (e.g. ^  tid,  qd,  q  2  weeks) 

Yes   2  25/9 

No  .   I 

106.  PRN 


Yes   2  26/9 

No   I 

107.     Intravenous  or  subcutaneous  fluids 

No  order  ,   .  I  27/9 

To  be  given  by  physician  ...  2 

To  be  given  by  RN  on  physician's 

order  .   3 


108.  Suctioning 

No  order  I  .  28/9 

Self-care  or  with  minimum  assistance.    That  is, 
when  a  patient  has  adapted  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  is  able  to  care  for  himself  with 
only  assistance  by  the  nursing  staff  for 
special  maintenance  procedures  such  as  the 
cleansing  for  tracheostomy  ...    2 

Less  than  daily  suctioning  but  done  by 

nursing  staff  3  ■ 

Da  i  I  y  .  .  .  .   4 

109.  Oxygen  (including  Positive  Pressure) 

No  order  I  29/9 

Less  than  daily  or  with  minimum  assistance. 
Such  as  0^  on  stend-by  for  emergency  use,  or 
when  the  recipient  is  able  to  administer  his 
own  0^  and/or  positive  pressure  treatments 
with  supervision  and  minimum  assistance  .   .  2 

Daily  or  when  the  recipient  receives  0^  and/or 
positive  pressure  treatments  on  a  daily  basis, 
administered  by  the  nursing  staff    3 


I l-IOI 


Are  there  current  v;ritten  physician's  orders  for:  -  " 

110,    Dressings  and/or  Appliances 

None  or  occasional  small  dressing  (Bandald  and/ 

or    area  effectively  covered  by  a  4X4)  ...  I  30/9 

Regular  application  and/or  assistance  with 
appliance  (braces,  supports,  prosthesis). 
Daily  application  of  Ace  bandages,  or  • 
cast  care  2 


Dressing  to  a  moderate  sized  area  (an  area 
effectively  covered  by  a  4X8  or  ABD  pad) 
or  continuous  moist  dressing  or  soaks  such 
■as  the  kind  that  might  be  ordered  for 
decubiti  and  recurrent  leg  ulcers;  and  daily 
colostomy  dressings  .......    3 

Comprehensive  dressings  that  require  regular 
daily  attention  by  an  RN  or  LPN  (implying  the 
use  of  sterile  technique).     For  example,  post 
skin  graft  dressing  or  post  burn  dressings;  or 
if  the  wound  is  of  such  a  size  that  it  is  most 
effectively  covered  by  an  abdominal  pad 
combine   4 


Ml.    Any  of  the  following  rehabilitative  nursing  procedures  to  be  performed 
by  nursing  personnel:     Range  of  motion  exercises,  positioning 
program,  transfer  activities,  gait  training,  parallel  bars,  pulleys, 
speech  training  for  an  aphas?c 

Yes  ...   2  31/9 

No  .....   I 


112.    Douche,  enema,  or  colostomy  irrigation 

None  or  occasionally   I  32/ 

Less  than  daily  ........  2 

Dai  ly  .   .   3. 


II  - 1  02 


Are  there  current  written  physician's  orders  for: 


113.  Catheterizations  and/or  bladder  irrigations 

Never   I  33/9 

Occasional,  for  specimen  and  for  short  time 
treatment,  such  as  an  indwelling  catheter  for 
a  short  term  physical  condition  such  as  an 
excurbation  and  Multiple  Sclerosis  in  which 
there  is  loss  of  bladder  control  2 

Continuous  use  of  a  retention  catheter  and  full 
care  of  the  catheter  and  irrigations  ....  3 

114.  Bowel  and  bladder  retraining  program 

No  order  recorded  I  34/9 

Order  dating  back  more  than  6 
months  and  still  current  .  .  2 

Current  order  dating  back  less  than 
6  months  3  • 

Past  order,  not  still  current  .  4 

115.  Diet 

Regular,  soft,  bland,  low  salt, 
pureed,  ground  and/or 

non-chewy  .  I  35/9 

Special  diets  such  as  salt  free, 
weighed  or  calculated  ....  2 

Tube  feeding  or  gastrostomy 

feeding    .....  3 

Does  the  chart  or  Kardex  show  evidence  that  the  resident  has: 

1 16.  Dentures 

Fu  I  I   .   .   .   .   .   3  36/^ 

Partial  2 

None   I 

117.  Heari ng  Aid  . 

Yes   2  37/9 

No   I 


I  I  - 1  03 


Does  the  chart  or  Kardex  show  evidence  that  the  resident  has: 

M8.    Prosthesis  such  as  false  eye,  f a  1  se.  i  imb/or  portion  thereof,  other 
body  part 

Yes   2  38/9 

   No   I  

Does  the  patient  care  plan: 

119.  State  specific  long  and  short  term  rehabilitative/restorative  nursing 

care  goals? 

Yes   2  39/9 

No   I 

120.  Include: 

Current  bowel  and  bladder  re- 
training program?   3  40/9 

Reference  to  care  needed  to  main- 
tain bowel  and  bladder  control 
subsequent  to  a  previous  re- 
training program?    2 

No  reference  to  bowel  and  bladder 
retraining?    I 

121.  Include  specific  rehabilitative  nursing  procedures  as  defined  in  Q.  III? 

Yes  .  2  41/9 

No  .   ,  I 

122.  Does  the  facility  have  an  I DPH  approved  nursing  rehabilitation  program? 

(Code  from  Facility  Survey  Q.86) 


COMMENTS 


Yes   2  42/9 

No  I 


TIME  AM 
COMPLETED   pM  j 

Signature 


I  I  - 1  04 


0MB  NO.  68-S72092 
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Rjsh-Presbyterian-St .  Luke's  Medical  Center 
PATIENT  REVIEW 
SECTION  Ml:     STAFF  INTERVIEW 


Fad  I  ity 


Resident's  name 
Date 


□ 


month 


day 


riME  INTERVIEW 
3EGAN 


AM 
"PM 


Surveyor's  ID 


0 

4 

card 


Col.  1-2 
3-4 
5-8 

9-10 


I NTRODUCT I  ON  -  , 

Hello,  my  name  is  (YOUR  NAME).     I  am  part  of  a  group  at 
Presbyteri an-St.  Luke's  Hospital   in  Chicago  looking  at 
nursing  homes  and  their  residents.    Part  of  our  job  is 
to  find  out  about  some  residents  we  have  selected  by  lot 
from  a  list  of  those  here.     I  would  like  to  ask  you  some 
questions  about  (RESIDENT'S  NAME).  (ADMINISTRATOR'S 
NAME)  told  me  you  would  be  a  good  person  to  answer  them 
and  he^would  like  you  to  spend  about  20  minutes  with  me. 
No  one  else  here  will  be  told  any  of  the  answers  you  give. 
All  our  information  is  confidential. 


I  I  - 1  05 


123.  Does  (RESIDENT)  ever  walk  by  hirnself-without  any  help  from  another 

person  or  from  a  device  I i ke  a  walker  or  crutches-or  not? 

Yes     (ASK  A)   I  13/9 

No    (ASK  B)  2 

124.  A.    Does  he  walk  by  himself  all  the  time  or  only  sometimes? 

Al I  the  time  (ASK  A-l )  .  .  .  .  I  14/9 
Only  sometimes     (ASK  A-2)   .   .  .2 

125.  A-l.     Is  the  way  he  walks  normal  for  someone  his  age,  is  it  worse 

than  others  his  age  but  not  bad  enough  to  slow  him  down,  or 
is  he  slower  than  others  his  age? 

Normal   I  15/9 

Worse  than  others  2 

Slower  than  others    3 

126.  A-2.     When  he  does  walk  by  himself,  d.oes  he  go  a  short  distance — 

say  15  or  20  f eet--w i thout  holding  on  to  anything,  does  he 
sometimes  hold  onto  something,  or  does  he  always  hold  on  to 
something  to  go  a  short  distance? 

Never  4  16/9 

Sometimes  .  5 

Always    6 

127.  B.     Does  he  ever  walk  with  a  device  like  a  walker  or  with  help  from 

another  person,  or  not? 

Yes     (ASK  B-l  )   .     3  17/9 

No     (ASK  B-2)  4 


128. 


B-l.    Does  he  walk  with  crutches  or  a  walker  but  without  any  help 
from  another  person,  or  not? 

Yes  .  I  18/9 

No  2 


I  i - 1  06 


129.  B-2.     Is  he  ever  up  In  a  chair  or  wheelchair,  or  not? 

Yes     (ASK  B-2-a)  .......     3  19/9 

No  ........  4 

130.  B-2-a.    Does  he  need  some  help  to  get  into  the  chair  or 

wheelchair,  or  a  lot  of  help? 

Some  help  I    .    .  ,.  20/9 

A  lot  of  help  2 


131.  AM  your  residents  rr.ust  have  a  morning  routine,  which  includes  things 

like  washing  up,  brushing  their  teeth,  shaving,  and  combing  their 
hair.     Does  (RESIDENT)  do  these  things  without  any  help,  does  he  need 
some  help  +o  do  them,  or  does  someone  have  to  do  everything  for  him? 

No  help     (ASK  A)  I  21/9 

Some  help     (ASK  B)   .....   .  2 

Everything  for  him    (ASK  C)   .   ,  3 

132.  A.     Does  he  do  these  things  easily,  does  it  take  some  extra  time  to 

do  them,  or  does  it  take  a  lot  of  extra  time  and  sometimes 
lead  to  accidents? 

Normal    .......     I  22/9 

Some  extra  time  .   .   .   .   .   .   .  .2 

A  lot  of  extra  time  3 

!33.        B.     Does  he  do  most  of  these  ti~iings  alone,  does  he  do  some  things  by 
himself  and  others  \-i\1h  help,  or  does  he  do  most  things 
on  I y  w Ith  he  I p? 

Most  alone   4  23/9 

Some  alone   5 

Most  on  I  y  w  i  th  he  I  p  6 

134.  C.     Does  he  stay  clean  and  neat  when  someone  does  everything  for  him, 

or  not? 

Yes     (ASK  C-1  )   7  24/9 

No  8 

135.  C- I .     Does  he  help  the  person  who  does  these  things  for  him,  or  not? 

Yes  .   .  I  25/9 

I  1  - 1  07        No  2 


(36.    Would  (RESIDENT)  need  help  to  take  a  bath,  or  not?     ( IF  YES:    Does  he 

need  a  bed  bath  or  can  he  take  a  tub  or  shower  bath  when  he  has  help?) 

Yes,  bed  bath  .........  3  26/9 

Yes,  help  with  tub  2 

No   I 

*37.    Does  he  get  dressed  all  by  himself,  does  he  need  some  help  to  get 

dressed,  or  does  he  have  to  have  someone  else  dress  him  completely? 

By  himself     (ASK  A)   ......   I  27/9 

Some  help     (ASK  B)  2 

Someone  else    (ASK  C)  3 

138.  A.    Does  he  get  dressed  easily,  does  it  take  him  a  little  extra  time  to 

get  dressed,  or  does  it  take  him  a  lot  of  extra  time  to  get 
dressed? 

Easi  ly   I  28/9 

Little  extra  time  2  H 

A  lot  of  extra  time  3  j 

139.  8.     Does  he  need  only  a  little  help  to  get  dressed,   like  tying  a  ; 

shoelace  or  buttoning  buttons,  does  he  need  more  help  than  j 
that,  or  does  he  need  help  with  everything?  ' 

Little  hel  p   4  29/9 

More  he  I p  ...........  5 

Help  with  everything  6 

140.  C.    When  someone  dresses  him,  does  he  give  a  lot  of  help  with  his 

bodily  movements,  some  he  I p,  or  no  he  I p  at  a  I  I ? 

Lot  of  help  7  30 

Some  help  8 

No  he  I  p  at  a  I  I   I 


I  !  - 1  08 


!4l.    Does  (RESIDENT)  aat  a  regular  diet  vnth  the  usual  foods,  or  does  he 
eat  only  soft  foods  or  liquids? 

Normal     (ASK  A)  I  31/9 

Soft  or  I  I  quids    (ASK  B)  .  .  .  .2 

142.  A.    Does  he  eat  the  usual  kinds  of  foods  easily,  does  he  take  some 

extra  time  to  eat  them,  or  does  he  take  a  lot  of  extra  time? 

EasI  ly  .   I      ■   '  32/9 

Some  extra  t  Ime  2 

A  lot  of  extra  time  3 

143.  B.    Does  he  get  soft  foods  and  liquids  down  easily,  does  he  have 

trouble  getting  them  down,  or  does  he  need  a  tube  feeding  or 
some  other  special  procedure? 

Easi  iy   4     ■  33/9 

Has  trouble  5 

Tube  feeding  ,  6 


144.  Does  he  eat  by  himself  or  does  he  need  help  from  another  person  to  eat? 

By  himself     (/-\SK  A)   ,  I  34/9 

Needs  heip     (ASK  B)  2 

145.  A.    Does  he  feed  himself  withoui  any  trouble,  does  he  eat  somewhat  more 

slowly  than  others,-  or  does  he  eat  very  slowly  and  have  some 
accidents? 

No  trouble   I  35/^^ 

Somewhat  slowly    2 

Very  slowly    .....  3 

146.  B.     Does  he  need  only  a  little  help,  such  as  help  cutting  food  or 

pojring  liquids,  does  he  need  more  help  than  that,  or  does 
someone  have  to  do  everything  for  him  and  stay  with  him  for 
the  whol e  mea 1 ? 

Little  help   4  36/': 

Lot  of  he  1  p  5 

Complete  assistance    6 


i 1-109 


147.  Does  ha  have  all  of  his  own  teeth,  some  of  his  own  teeth,  or  none  of 

his  own  teeth? 

All  .  .   I  37/9 

Some    (ASK  A)   2 

None     (ASK  A)   3 

148.  A.    Does  he  have  false  teeth  or  dentures — does  he  have  a  full  set, 

a  partial  set,  or  none  at  all? 

Fu!  I  set    (ASK  B)   I  38/9 

Partial  set    (ASK  B)   .   .   .   .  .  2 

None   3 

149.  B.    Does  he  wear  his  dentures  most  of  the  time,  or  not? 

Yes  .   I  39/9 

No   2 


150.    Now  I  would  like  to  ask  about  his  appetite.    Does  he  usually  eat  most 
of  his  meal,  does  he  usually  eat  on  I y  a  small  part  of  his  meal,  or 
does  he  usually  not  eat  at  meal  time? 

Most  of  meal   I  40/9 

Sma  \  I  part  2 

Does  not  eat  3 


151.  Does  the  patient  ever  communicate  in  any  manner — including  writing  or 
gesturing—we!!  enouon  to  make  himself  easily  understood?  (IF  YES, 
ASK:    Does  he  do  so  alirtost  always  or  just  sometimes?) 


Never  3 

Just  sometimes  .  .  .  .  .  =  .  .  2 
Almost  always    I 


I l-l 10 


152.  Does  he  ta I k  so  others  can  understand  him,  or  not? 

Yes     (ASK  A)  I  42/9 

No     (ASK  B)  2 

153.  A.     !s  it  easy  to  understand  what  he  Is  saying,  or  is  it  difficult  to 

understand  him? 

Easy   .   I  43/9 

Difficult  2 

B.     Does  he  try  to  say  things  that  others  can  understand,  does  he  only 
make  nonsense  sounds,  or  coes  he  not  make  any  sounds  at  a  I  I ? 

Tries  to  communicate   3  44/9 

Just  noise  4 

No  sound  .....    5 


155.    Does  he  hear  ail  right  without  using  a  hearing  aid?  • 

Yes  ......   !  4!: 

No  .....  (ASK  A) 

A.  Does  he  have  a  hear- i  no  aid  and  use  it?  •    .  ' 

Yes  (ASK  B) 

tlo  ,  4 

B.  Does  he  hear  ali  right  with  a  hearing  aid? 

Yes  2 

No   .  3 

155.    Does  he  see  all  right  without  wearing  glasses  or  contact  lenses? 

Yes  I  ■  - 

No  (ASK  A 


I  l-l  I  I 


A.  Does  he  have  glasses  or  contact  lenses  and  use  them? 

Yes  (ASK  B) 

No  -  „  4 

B.  Does  he  see  all  right  wearing  glasses  or  contact  lenses? 

Yes  2 

No  ........  3 


GO  TO  NEXT  PAGE 
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I'xyes  (RbSIOENr)  always  have  control  of  his  bladder,  or  not? 

(IF  NO,  ASK:     Dees  he  have  accidents  onco  in  a  while,  does  he  have 
tnem  sometitnGS  but  not  every  day,  or  does  he  have  them  every 
day?)     (RFPEA"^  FOR  BOWEL  CONTROL:     And  does  he  always  have 
corIto!  of  his  boweis  .   .   .  ) 


Once  in  a  I 
Never  I  While         f  Sometimes 


Everyday 


Bladder  I  2  3         ■        4  -  47/9 

Bowels  !  2  3  4  48/9 


Does  '.e  ever  need  laxatives?     (IF  YES:     Does  he  need  tiiem  once  or 
tv/ice  a  week,  or  three  or  more  times  a  week?) 

Never  I  49/9 

Once  or  iwice  2 

Three  or  more  3 


Does  ht-  need  any  special  car-e  for  bedsores  or  infected  skin  are-ts? 
(!F  YES:     Does  he  need  treatments  once  in  a  while  or  does  he  need 
thetTi  often? ) 

Mo  ...............    I  50/9 

Yes,  once  i  n  0  wh  i  i  e  2 

Yes,  often   3 


!hink;ng  about  this  week,  does  he  get  any  special  treatments, 
or  not?  -  -  ■ 

Yes     (ASK  A)  2  '  51/9 

No  .....  I 

A.     When  he  gels  his  treatments,   is  there  an  LPN  or  RN  on  the 
floor,  or  not? 

Yes   2  52/ 

No  .......  I 

Since  (RESIDEitr}  came  to  this  facility,  has  his  physical  condition 
gotfen  iiotter,  remained  the  same,  or  gotten  worse? 

Better  1  5^ 

Same  .2 

Worse  ,  3 


I  l-l  !3 


Now  i'd  like  to  ask  about  what  (RESIDENT)  does. 

164.  How  often  does  he  read  books  or  magazines —  would  you  say 

never,  sometimes,  or  often? 


Never   3  54  /9 

Sometimes    2 

Often   I 


165.  Does  he  ever  play  games  or  work  on  hobbies  or  anything  like 

that?     (IE  YES,  ASK:     Does  he  do  these  things  almost  every  day, 
or  just  sometimes?) 

Every  day   I  55/9 

Sometimes    2 

Never  .   ,  3 

166.  Does  he  have  any  friends  among  the  other  residents  here — 

people  he  seems  to  talk  to  or  visit  with  a  lot —  or  doesn't 
he  hiave  any  friends?     (IF  YES:     Does  he  have  more  than  one 
friend,  or  only  one  friend?) 

Yes,  more  than  one  ......      I  56/9 

Yes,  one   2 

No   3 

167.  How  often  does  he  talk  with  other  people —  would  you  say  often, 

sometimes,  or  almost  never? 

Often   i  57/9 

Sometimes   .  2 

Almost  never  .    3 

168.  How  often  does  he  start  conversations  with  other  people —  would  you  say 

often,  sometimes,  or  almost  never? 

Ofteri   I  58/9 

Sometimes    2 

Almost  never    3 
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169.  How  many  staff  members  does  he  know  by  name —  does  he  know  more 

than  one,  only  one,  or  none  of  the  staff  by  name? 

More  than  one  I  59/9 

One   2 

None  3 

170.  How  often  does  (RESIDENT)  have  friends  or  relatives  come  to  see 

him--  would  you  say  he  has  visitors  less  than  once  a  month, 
once  a  month  or  more,  or  at  least  once  a  week? 

Less  than  once  a  month   3  60/9 

Once  a  month  or  more  2 

At  least  once  a  week  ......  I 

171.  Since  he  has  been  here,  has  he  gone  away  overnight  to  visit 

relatives  or  friends? 

Yes   I  61/9 

No  2 

172.  Do  you  know  what  (RESIDENT)  d i d  f or  a  1 i v i ng?     (IF  YES:     What  did 

he  do? )  ;  , 

Knows   I  62/9 

Doesn't  know  .  2 


173.  And  can  you  tell  me  his  religion?     (UNLESS  STATED:     What  religion 

is  he?) 

Knows   I  63/9 

Doesn't  know  2 

174.  Does  (RESIDENT)  ever  help  out  with  any  of  the  chores  here — 

more  than  just  doing  what  everybody  is  expected  to  do  to  take  ■ 
care  of  himself — ■  or  not?  (IF  YES:  Would  you  say  he  sometimes 
helps  out  or  often  helps  out?) 

Never  3     .  64/9 

Sometimes   2 

Often   I 
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175.  Does  he  sometimes  sleep  during  the  day,  does  he  often  sleep  during 

the  day,  or  does  he  usually  sleep  most  of  the  day? 

Sometimes   I  65/9 

Often  2 

Most  of  the  day  ........  3 

176.  Does  he  sleep  most  of  the  night,  is  he  sometimes  awake  at  night,' 

or  is  he  often  awake  at  night? 

Most  of  night   I  66/9 

Sometimes  awake    2 

Often  awake  3 

1*77.       Does  he  often  get  up  at  night  and  wander,  does  he  sometimes  wander  at 
night,  or  does  he  rarely  wander  at  night? 

Often   3  67/9 

Sometimes   2 

Rarely  ..  o  I 


178.  Is  his  behavior  often  worse  at  night  than  in  the  daytime,  sometimes 

worse  at  night,  or  never  worse  at  night? 

Often   3  68/9 

Sometimes    2 

Never   I 

179.  How  often  does  he  appear  to  be  confused —  that  is,  he  can't  find  his 

way  around,  or  he  loses  things,  and  so  on —  would  you  say  he  is 
almost  never  confused,  sometimes  confused,  or  often  confused? 

Almost  never  I  69/9 

Sometimes    2 

Often   3 

180.  Does  (RESIDENT)  ever  have  to  have  some  one  watch  him  closely  because  of 

the  way  he  acts,  or  not?     (IF  YES:     Does  he  have  to  be  watched 
sometimes  when  he  is  excited  or  distracted,  or  does  he  have  to  be 
watched  ai  I  the  time?) 

i  No  I  70/9 

Yes,  sometimes  2 

.       '  ,  .  Yes,  a  1  I  the  t ime  3 
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181 


182. 


183. 


184. 


Does  he  ever  (disturb  other  residents  or  staff  by  shouting  or  yelling?) 
(IF  YES,  ASK:     Does  he  do  this  often  or  just  sometimes?)  (REPEAT 
FOR  B-D  BELOW). 


Never  I  Sometimes 


Often 


8. 


C. 


D. 


Disturb  other  residents 
or  staff  by  shouting  or 
ye  M  i  ng?  1 

Take  things  from  other 
residents  or  staff?  I 

Verbally  threaten  to 

harm  other  residents  or 
staff?  I 

Physically  try  to  harm 
other  residents  or 
staff?  I 


3 


7!  /9 
72/9 

73/9 

74/9 


185.       If  this  resident  had  help  from  his  family  or  from  professional  people 
like  nurses  or  therapists,  or  from  a  housekeeper,  could  he  get 
along  outside  a  place  like  this  one,  or  not?     (IF  YES,  ASK: 
Could  he  get  along  outside  without  too  much  help  from  anyone,  or 
would  he  need  a  lot  of  help  to  get  along?) 


No 


I 


75/9 


Yes,  a  lot  of  he  I  p  2 

Yes,  not  too  much  help  3 


186.  Would "you  say  that  (RESIDENT)   is  in  this  place  mostly  because  of  the 

way  he  acts  and  the  things  he  does,  or  mostly  for  other  reasons? 

Way  he  acts  2' -  16/' 

Other  reasons   ! 

187.  Since  he  came  to  this  facility,  has  his  menta  i  condition  gotten  better, 

remained  the  same,  or  gotten  worse? 


Better 


)ame 


Worse 


I 

2 

3 


7 
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188.     Now  !  have  three  short  questions  about  you.     First,  do  you  usually  work 
the  day  shift,  afternoon  shift,  or  night  shift? 

Day  ....  I  78^9 

Afternoon    2 

Night  .   .   .  3 


190.      Finally,  what  is  your  exact  job  title? 


!92.  Race 

White 


Black   2 

Latin-American    3 

Other     (SPECIFY)  4 


Repeat 
col . I- 
f  rom 
card  0 

lO-l I /O 


189.      And  how  long  have  you  worked  here?  ' 

Less  than  one  month   1  13/9 

One  month- less  than  3  months  .   .  .2 

3  months- 1  ess  than  6  months  ...  3 

6  months- 1  ess  than  I  year  ....  4 

I  year- 1  ess  than  3  years  ....  5 

3  years  or  more  .........  6 
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INTERVIEWER:     COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOWING  AFTER  LEAVING  THE  INFORMANT. 
!9I,      Informant's  Sex 

Male   I 

Fema  I  e   2 


16/9 


17/': 
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193.  In  genera!  did  he/she  appear  to  understand  the  questions,  or  not? 

Yes   .  ■  I  18/9 

No  2 

194.  In  genera!,  did  he/she  appear  to  know  this  particular  resident 

we  I  I  enough  to  answer  the  questions? 

Yes  I  19/9 

No  .   .  2 


CO^.^MENTS 


TIME  INTERVIEW  ^AM 

ENDED  PM 


S  i  gnat u re 


t 
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PATIENT  ITEM  SPECIFICATIONS 


The  following  section  specifies  the  procedures  which  must  be  followed  to 
accomplish  the  psychological  assessment  and  obtain  the  necessary  patient  review 
data.    The  surveyor  behaviors  described  must  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  obtain 
useable,  reliable  and  valid  patient  data.    Any  variation  in  the  specifications 
results  in  inaccurate  information.  . 


General  Directions  (Item  i-194) 

(!)    Do  Resident  Interview  (Section  I)  first.     Be  sure  you  have  your  cards 
A  thru  G. 

(2)  Ask  the  charge  nurse  on  the  unit  on  which  the  resident  is  housed  who 
has  been  assigned  to  thu  resident  that  day  and  interview  tfiat  staff 
person.     Try  to  talk  to  a  nurse  aide  rather  than  the  charge  nurse  and/ 
or  LPN/LVN. 

(3)  Do  Indicate  to  the  charge  nurse  in  advance  that  you  will  need  to  look 
at  the  Kardex  (if  one  exists)  and  the  residents'  charts.     Try  to  use 
these  when  it  is  convenient  for  the  staff. 

(4)  Medical  Record  Information  (Section  M)  may  be  accomplished  at  any  time 
during  the  survey  after  the  resident  interview  is  completed. 

(5)  Know  the  survey  so  we  I  I  that  you  do  not  have  to  read  the  introductory, 
explanatory,  or  open  ended  questions  to  the  resident.    You  may  not  para- 
phrase.    Memorize  it  exactly  as  it  is  written  and  practice  till  you  are 
letter  perfect.     Variations  in  delivery  will  change  the  focus  of  the 
questions  and  obtain  useless  and  inaccurate  data. 

(6)  Remember  to  use  the  word  resident  -  not  patient,  and  to  use  the  correct 
sex  when  interviewing  the  staff  about  the  resident.  View  the  resident 
as  a  person  not  as  an  "s"  of  a  survey.     This  way  you  will  obtain  better 
data . 
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SECTION  I  PATIENT  REVIEW 
RESIDENT  INTERVIEW 


General  Directions  (items  1-95) 

(1)  Resident  to  be  randomly  selected  from  the  census.     (See  Chapter  12 
for  random  sampling  procedure.) 

(2)  In  general,  on  the  psychological  tests,  (questions  2  through  59)  any 
attempt  to  respond  to  the  question  is  scored  -  no  matter  how  wide  of 
the  mark.    Questions  are  coded  "no  answer"     (9)  when  no  response  at 
all   is  made.    A  problem  will  arise  scoring  respondents  who  agree  to 
cooperate  and  then  become  uncooperative  during  the  testing.    This  is 
difficult  because  a  conscious  rational  decision  not  to  continue  should 
result  in  "no  answers",  while  a  sudden  or  gradual   loss  of  contact  with 
reality  during  the  testing,   leading  to  irrelevant  answers,  should  re- 
suit  in  "incorrect"  or  "failing"  answers  to  the  psychological  ques- 
tions. 

(3)  Policy  for  the  exclusion  of  residents: 

Residents  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  sample  on  I y  if: 

(a)  They  are  not  present  in  the  facility  on  the  day  of  the  survey. 

(b)  They  refuse  to  participate  as  a  matter  of  conscious  choice 
(This  implies  they  are  capable  of  making  such  a  choice.) 

Proceed  to  the  next  available  alternate  listed. 

The  resident  may  refuse  to  the  surveyor  and/or  the  staff.     In  most  In- 
stances,  it  will  be  the  surveyor  as  the  resident,  the  staff,  and  the 
surveyor  do  not  know  who  will  be  in  the  sample  until  the  day  of  the 
survey.     (See  suggested  format  for  survey  day  Chapter  II,  Section  b). 
Allow  about  two  minutes  to  persuade  an  obstinate  resident.     In  no  in- 
stance cajole  or  threaten  a  residenti 

Residents  who  are  unable  to  respond  to  all  or  part  of  the  testing  and  atti- 
tude questions  are  to  be  included  in  the  sample  and  scored  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing 5  rules: 

1 .  Deafness 

If  R  is  deaf  and  cannot  hear  or  lip-read  any  of  the  questions  (even  wi 
hearing  aid),  then  score  Q.  1-73  as  "no  answer"  (9) 

2.  Physica  i  Pi  sabi I i ty 

(a)     If  able  to  hear  questions  but  physically  unable  to  give  answers  ''' 
any  questions  at  all   (even  by  pointing,  raising  fingers,  clickin; 
teeth,  wiggling  toes,  etc.),  then  score  Q.I-73  as  "no  answer"  (. 
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(b)     If  R  is  able  to  respond  to  some  questions  but  not  all  ( e£. ,  able 
to  nod  yes  or  no  or  point,  but  unable  to  verbalize  any  answers), 
then  score  those  questions  to  which  answers  are  obtained,  and  code 
the  ones  to  which  the  respondent  physi ca I  I y  cannot  respond  as  (9). 

Bi I ndness 

If  R  is  blind  and  cannot  respond  to  picture  tests,  score  these  tests 
"no  answer"    (9) . 

Dementi  a  ■  .  - 

If  by  reason  of  mental   incapacity  the  respondent  fails  to  respond,  or 
gives  demented  and  irrelevant  responses  that  just  do  not  answer  the 
question,  then  code  as  fol lows: 

(09) 
(02) 
(00) 
(02) 
(00) 
(  0) 
(02) 


(00) 
(  0) 
(09) 


If  the  resident  does  not  understand  and/or  speak  English  but  can  answer 
in  another  language,  the  same  rules  apply  to  both  the  attitude  and  psy- 
chological questions. 

(a)  You  are  allowed  to  use  interpreters,  your  own  language  skills, 
gestures,  phonetic  symbolism,  or  any  other  device,  to  get  code- 
able  answers. 

(b)  When  in  doubt,  code  an  answer  into  the  most  likely  response  cate- 
gory. 

Do  not  code  as  "failures"  or  "incorrect"  answers  on  the  psycho- 
logical tests  any  responses  made  problematical  by  a  language 
barrier.    Ask  the  resident  to  explain  again  or  in  more  detail  his 
a.'iswer.     Ask  the  resident  to  describe  his  opinion,  etc. 

(c)  When  you  cannot  get  any  translatable  clues  at  all,  code  as  "no 
answer"  (9) 

The  two  general  principles  underlying  these  rules  are  as  follows: 


Q  ( 01 )  no  answer 

Q  (02-25)  incorrect 

Q  (26-27)  none 

Q  (28-32)  incorrect 

Q  (33)  none 

Q  (34)  none 

Q  ( 35-4 1 )  i  ncorrect 

Q  (42-48)  score  #  words  in 

response,  or  if  no 
response  score 

Q  (49-59)  incorrect 

Q  (60-73)  no  answer 


Language  barrier 
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Distinguish  between  the  resident  whose  non-responses  or  irrele- 
vant responses  are  due  to  physi ca I   incapacity  -  deafness,  blind- 
ness, aphasia  -  and  those  whose  non-responses  or  irrelevant  res- 
ponses are  due  to  menta '   incapacity  -  senility,  psychosis. 

Treat  the  former  under  rules  (I)  -  (3)  above. 

Treat  the  latter  under  ruie  (4)  above. 

Rule  (4)  distinguishes  between  non-responses  to  the  information/ 
attitude  questions  (I,  50-73)  and  the  psychological  tests  (2-59). 
"Crazy"  answers  to  the  former  are  treated  as  no  answers.  "Crazy" 
answers  to  the  latter  are  treated  as  incorrect  or  failing  res- 
ponses. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  INTERVIEWING  RESIDENTS 


(a)  Be  sure  you  have  the  correct  resident.    Most  facilities  do  not 
tag  beds,  doors,  and/or  residents  -  Ask  the  personnel  to  help 
you. 

(b)  Introduce  yourself  to  the  resident  and  say  "you  have  not  met 
met  before."    Many  resident,?  have  some  memory  impairment  and 
you  will  make  it  easier  for  them  by  assuring  them  that  you  are  a 
a  stranger. 

(c)  Take  2  minutes  to  gain  his/her  rapport.    Just  2  minutes  will  make 
the  balance  of  your  interview  easier  and  more  productive  -  com- 
pliment tliem  in  some  way  ~  ' 

Dress 

Neatness  of  room 

Look  for  some  person'-;!  I   item  in  room  and  take  an  interest  - 
picture,  hobby,  etc. 

(d)  Use  the  resident's  last  name  and  title,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  Rev., 
etc.,  when  Initiating  the  interview.     Take  time  to  make  the 
residen;-  feel  comfortable. 

(3)  Ba  sure  that  if  the  resideni  uses  eye  glasses  or  a  hearing  aid 
that  he/she  has  them  on  ant  th?t  the  area  where  you  are  inter- 
viewing is  adequately  ii!  um  I  rid  ted. 

(f)  Make  some  effort  to  assure  the  residents  privacy  and  to  minimize 
interruptions  during  the  interview.    Close  the  door  to  the  room  - 
Draw  curtains  if  there.     Turn  off  radio  and  T.V.   if  possible. 
Always  sit  so  pat  i  en  I"  is  facing  away  from  distractions. 

(g)  Be  sure  the  resident  is  seated  across  from  you  so  that  you  can 
.maintain  eye  contact  during  i'he  interview. 

(h)  As  you  proceed  through  the  interview  attract  the  resident's  atten- 
tion (get  eye  contact)  by  saying  his/her  name  before  you  ask  each 
question  or  set  of  questions^    An  alternative  is  to  ask  him/her 

if  he/she  is  "ready."    You  may  find  that  you  will  have  to  do  this 
for  each  question  or  only  at  intervals. 

(i)  It  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  consistant  administration  of  the  test 
Therefore,  keep  cadence  and  volume  constant  during  test  question 
itself,  but  do  not  be  monotonous  and  boring  between  questions. 
That  will   lose  the  residents  attention  and  cooperation.  According 
ly,  do  not  use  adaptive  communication  techniques  useful   in  dea  I  i  nci 
with  the  aged  to  influence  your  administration  of  this  test.  if 
you  slow  down,  talk  louder,  use  expanded  speech,  etc.  the  test  re 
suits  will  be  invalid.     Follow  the  specific  instructions  for  eacl- 
set  of  questions  to  minimize  distortions. 
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(i)    Questions  I  to  5.    After  stating  the  introductory  material  to  the 
resident  ask  him/her  the  questions  and  circle  appropriate  answers. 
Attempt  to  include  verbatim  statements.     If  you  make  notes,  write 
them  on  the  side  away  from  the  coding  column  when  possible  to  faci- 
litate data  processing  and  prevent  processing  error's.     See  general 
directions  for  coding  for  deafness,  physical  disability,  blindness, 
dementia,  and  language  barriers. 

^2)    Questions  6  to  27.     Equipment:     Males  Card  A;  Females  Card  B 

Af1er  making  the  i  ntrodud'ory  statements  to  the  resident  hand  him/ 
her  the  appropriate  set  of  pictures.    Help  him/her  hold  them  if 
he/she  is  unable  to  do  so.     Point  with  your  penci  I  to  each  object 
in  the  order  listed  on  the  questionnaire  and  state  "Tell  me  the 
name  of  this  object".     Allow  2^  to  3  minutes  for  the  questions  6 
through  25.    As  the  resident  answers  code  the  response.     If  the 
resident  repeats  a  correct  answer  more  than  once,   it  is  scored 
only  once.     VJhen  the  resident  has  finished  take  the  picture  back 
and  place  it  out  of  sight.     Say,  as  Indicated  in  the  instrument, 
"Now  tell  me  from  memory  all  the  objects  that  you  just  named.  As 
many  as  you  can."     List  the  resident's  responses.     Do  not  let  on 
that  an  answer  is  wrong,   if  incorrect.    When  he/she  has  finished 
draw  a  line  under  the  last  item  recalled  and  say,  "Let  me  repeat 
the  ones  you  have  named."    Repeat  the  list  back  to  him/her  as  he/she 
gave  it.     Then  say,  "Can  you  think  of  (recall)  any  more  now?'' 
Continue  to  list  below  the  line  cny  other  responses. 

Note  correct  responses  by  checking  against  the  lists  of  examp Tes 
of  acceptable  responses.    Do  this  task  and  answer  questions  26-27 
after  ycu  have  finished  with  the  resident  or  at  the  end  of  the  day 
when  you  review  your  data  schedules. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  what  is  correct  for  question  27  is 
dependent  upon  what  the  residerrt  lab  led  the  object  in  question  6 
through  25. 

Examp I e : 

If  tooth  brush  is  called  a  crow  bar  and  remembered  as  a  crow 
bar,  then  it  is  wrong  for  #17,  but  correct  for  #21. 

The  i 1 sts  of  examples  of  acceptable  responses  must  only  be  considered 
guidelines.     Reasonable  thoughtf u I ness  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor 
is  a  criteria  in  scoring,     ecj^. ,   If  a  ring  is  called  a  finger  band  is 
it  wrong  or  correct?    Better  it  be  correct!     The  purpose  of  test  is 
to  determine  proper  perception  and  number  remembered. 
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LIST  OF  EXAMPLE;;  OF  ACCEPTABLE  RESPONSES  FOR 
MALE  RESIDENTS 
CARD  A 

! .  Ri ng 

2.  Baseball  Glove  -  Mitt  -  Sports  Glove 

3.  Shirt 

4.  Brush  -  Shaving  Brush  -  Clothes  Brush 
Ij,  Gun  ~  Revolver  -  Pistol 

6,  Shoe  -  Oxford  - 

7.  Beit 
•  8.  Pipe 

9.  Can  -  Bucket  -  Pail  -  Paint  Can  -  Paint  Bucket  -  Paint 

!0.  Paint  Brush  -  Brush 

1 1 .  Suspenders  -  Braces 

12.  Tooth  Brush 

13.  k/.e  ~  Hatchet 

14.  Key  Case  -  Wallet  -  Pocketbook  -  Razor  Case 

15.  Handkerchief  -  Napkin  -  Scarf 

16.  Razor 

17.  Necktie  -  Tie 

18.  Key  Chain  -  Key  Ring  -  Key 

19.  Jack  Knife  -  Pocket  Knife  -  Knife  -  Boy  Scout  Knife 

20.  Hat  -  Homberg  -  Derby  -  Bomber-cap 
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LIST  OF  EXAMPLES  OF  ACCEPTABLE  RESPONSES  FOR 
FEMALE  RESIDENTS 
CARD  B 


!.  Plate  -  Dish  -  Platter  -  Clock  • 

2.  Urn  -  Sugar  Bowl  -  Ice  Bucket  -  Tureen  -  Te  pot  -  Samovar  -  Bean  Pot  -  Jug 
Candy  Dish  -  Jar  -  Coffee  Pot  -  Covered  Dish 

3.  Bottle  -  Bath  Oil  -  Perfume  .   ■    ■  •■.  - 

4.  Iron 

5.  Wrist  Watch  -  Watch  -  Timepiece 

6.  Suitcase  -  Valise  -  Luggage  -  Bag  -  Case  -  Satchel  -  Grip  -  Briefcase 

7.  Boot  -  Overshoe  -  Galoshes 

8.  Mitten  -  Glove 

9.  Compact  -  Shoe  Polish  -  Cooky  -  Jar  Top  -  Cake  -  Powder  Puff 

10.  Hand  Cream  -  Jar  -  Cold  Cream  . 

11.  Cup  and  Saucer  -  Drinking  Cup 

12.  Hose  "  Stocking  .  • 

13.  Key  --  Key  Ring  -  Key  Chain  •  • 

14.  Pocket  Book  -  Purse  -  Bag  -  Handbag 

15.  Hat 

16.  Shoe  -  Rubber  -  Pump  -  Slipper 

17.  Tube  -  Lipstick  -  Flashlight 

18.  Apron  * 

19.  Pot  -  Cooking  Pan  -  Saucepan  -  Kettle 

20.  Necklace  -  Beads  ~  Pearls  -  Choker  -  Chain 
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(3)  Questions  28  throu.qh  32.    Equipment:    Cards  C  througii  G 
After  rDal<ing  the  introductory  statements  to  the  resident  hand 
him/her  the  cards  as  listed  in  the  instrument.    Be  sure  to 
give  him/her  only  one  at  a  time.    Hold  them  for  the  resident 
if  he/she  is  unable  to  do  so.    Ask  him/her  each  time  if  neces- 
sary, "What  is  funny  or  foolish  about  this  picture?" 

The  introductory  statements  and  instructions  may  be  repeated 
one  or  two  times  for  the  first  card  until  you  are  sure  that  the 
resident  understands  the  instructions. 

If  resident  gives  2  or  3  answers  to  ;a  single  picture,  take  a 
correct  answer  -  because  the  purpose  is  to  determine  level  of 
functioning. 

Allow  the  resident  to  hold  the  card  for  at  least  a  minute  to 
a  minute  and  a  half  before  scoring  no  response.    See  general 
directions  for  coding  for  deafness,  physical  disability,  blind--= 
ness,  dementia,  and  language  barriers. 

(4)  Questions  33  and  34.    After  going  through  the  introductory  state 
ments  administer  the  test  following  the  directions  carefully. 
The  explanation  and  example  in  the  instrument  may  be  repeated 
two  or  even  three  times  until  you  are  sure  that  the  resident 
understands  the  instructions.    After  that  do  not  repeat! 

a)  Never  repeat  numbers  after  the  example  has  been  given. 

b)  Learn  to  speak  the  numbers  at  a  one  number  per  second 
rate  -  The  cadence  is  one  number  per  second.     Do  not 
group  I     Do  not  vary  your  rate! 

Correct:    5-9-4-8-2-7-3  etc. 

Incorrect:     5-9-4 — 827  3  etc.  '  ■      ■"'   .  ' 

c)  Ask  if  ready  before  giving  each  series  i.e.  "Are  you 
ready?" 

Example:    "Are  you  ready?"    Obtain  eye  contact  and  read, 
"2-8-6-1".     If  this  is  missed  give  5-3-9-1.     If  2-8-6-1 
was  repeated  correctly  go  on  to  7-4-2-etc.     If  series 
5-3-9-1   is  also  missed  draw  a  line  underneath  the  last 
correct  series  and  enter  the  number  in  (     )  as  the  an- 
swer to  Total  Number  Correct.     i.e.  draw  a  line  under 
736  series  and  925    code  #(03).     If  none  are  correct, 
score  00. 
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d)    Give  only  one  number  series  of  each  length,  unless  error 
is  made  then  give  a  second  number  of  that  length.  If 
the  individual   is  unable  to  do  the  first  series  in  the 
digit  forward  group  do  not  attertipt  digits  backwards. 
The  same  instructions  apply  to  the    igits  backwards  as 
to  digits  forwards,  but  be  sure  to  give  the  instructions 
at  least  three  times  if  this  is  necessary. 

If  the  resident  misses  on  the  3-9  series,  repeat  the 
instructions  with  1-2-3  in  the  instrument  one  more  time. 
If  the  resident  then  misses  the  6-3  series  go  to  the  next 
section  of  the  test  and  score  Question  34  as  00. 

Note  it  is  helpful  when  attempting  to  determine  if  the 
answers  have  been  correct  or  not  to  write  the  numbers 
down  next  to  the  series  as  they  are  said  by  the  resident. 
This  is  also  helpful  for  your  data  review  later  in  the 
day. 

Questions  35  through  48.    Read  the  explanatory  material  to  the 
residents  and  then  ask  for  the  first  sentence.     Example:  "Next 

 Give  me  a  sentence  using  car."     If  the  resident  does  not 

give  you  a  correct  sentence  go  back  to  the  instructions  on 
"house"  and  give  him/her  the  information  again  and  ask  again  for 
a  sentence  using  car.     Record,  this  material  verbatim.     !f  the 
answer  is  not  a  complete  sentence  tell  the  resident  and  mark 
an  X  after  what  he/she  did  say.    Then  continue  to  write  what 
they  do  say.     If  what  is  said  is  extensive,  record  the  sentence 
using  the  word  and  one  or  two  seconds  more  of  verbatim. 

Try  each  word  in  the  list  -  continue  even  if  the  content  seems 
incorrect.    Make  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  verbatim  record.  Note 
that  "new"  may  be  misunderstood  as  "knew".     This  is  acceptable 
'if  used  correctly. 

if  the  resident  does  not  respond,  repeat  the  instructions  at 
least  two  more  times  and  then  write  in  no  response  for  the  first 
word , 

Try  The  other  words  in  order  using  the  words,  "Give  me  a  sentence 
..."  each  t i  me. 

Scoring  35  through  41  -  Read  sentence  and  see  if  the  word  has 
been  used  in  a  complete  sentence  (subject,  predicate,  verb)  cor- 
rect I  y » 

Scoring  42  through  48  -  Count  the  total  number  of  words  in  each 
sentence  and  record  total  number. 
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Q'iQstions  49  through  59 

Before  starting;,  mark  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  your 
page  with  an  "R"  and  the  upper  right  hand  corner  with  an  • 
"L".    This  will  help  you  keep  oriented  to  the  resident's 
R  and  L. 

Examp I e : 

R  ■  L 

Avoid  touching  the  resident's  hands,   legs,  etc.  and  point- 
ing to  the  resident's  hands,  ears,  eyes,  etc.  while  admin- 
istering the  test.     Keep  good  eye  contact  with  the  resi- 
dent to  avoid  your  looking  at  the  parts  of  the  body  you  are 
asking  the  resident  to  identify. 

if  the  resident  is  sitting  with  his/her  legs  crossed  ask  him/ 
her  to  uncross  his/her  legs. 

If  a  limb  is  missing  ask  the  resident  to  point  to  the  near- 
est joint  -  ie.   if  missing  a  leg  point  to  the  appropriate 
hip.     If  the  resident  is  paralyzed  ask  him  to  use  the  good 
hand  to  point  to  the  appropriate  limb. 

It  !S  not  unusual  to  have  a  resident  mix  up  the  eye  (Ques- 
tion 30)  ear  (Question  51)  instructions.     If  he/she  does  and 
then  gets  the  next  one  correct  (Question. 52)  go  back  and  re- 
peat the  ear  (Question  51).    This  test  works  best  if  good 
eye  contact  is  maintained  throughout.    Give  Questions  49 
through  52  and  if  the  resident  scores  incorrectly  on  all  items, 
score  the  rest  incorrect  and  go  on  to  the  next  section. 

if  the  resident  scores  correct  on  question  59,  but  has  missed 
53  and/or  54  go  back  and  give  these  questions  again. 

(7)    Questions  60  through  66.    To  answer  items  60  through  66  two  open- 
ended  questions  have  been  devised  to  obtain  the  information  you 
will  code.     To  obtain  information  through  the  use  of  open-ended 
questions : 

a)  Keep  a  pad  of  paper  near  at  hand.    Put  the  number  of 
the  question  at  the  top  of  the  page.     Often  there  is 
so  much  verbatim  material  that  there  is  no  room  on  the 
schedule  for  complete  recording.    The  paper,  if  used, 
can  be  inserted  later  in  the  questionnaire  to  main- 
tain the  completeness  of  the  data. 

b)  Your  level  of  rapport  at  this  time  is  extremely  impor- 
tant.   You  must  manage  to  behave  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  resident  views  you  with  confidence  and  trust.  Your 
role  must  be  that  of  a  recorder  only.     Do  not  introject 
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your ' thoughts.     Do  not  change  the  wording  of  the 
question. 

c)  Record  the  answers  verbatim.     If  the  resident  talks 
too  fast  ask  him  to  slow  down.    He/she  will   if  he/she 
perceives  that  you  are  truly  interested  in  what  he/she 
has  to  say.     If  is  often  helpful  to  say  it  back  as  you 
write  it  down.    This  serves  a  twofold  purpose  in  that 
it  helps  to  focus  the  resident  on  the  answer  and  gives 
the  recorder  a  chance  to  correct  mistakes  in  recording. 
Stay  with  the  resident,  i.e.,  keep  smiling,  keep  eye 
contact,  keep  projecting  interest,  trust,  and  confiden- 
tiality.    Keep  the  resident  comfortable. 

d)  Be  a  I  art  to  vague  answers.     Work  for  a  clear  answer. 
Code  your  probes  as  X,     The  answers  will  reflect  what 

you  used  as  a  probe.     Example:     ...like  about  this  place?" 
"I    like  my  room."  X  (ivhat  about  your  room?)     "My  bed  is 
hard  and  I    love  my  new  drapes."  X  (What  else?)  "Nothing, 
1  guess."  X  (That's  all?)     "Yes.     No  that's  not  a  II .  I 
like  the  way  they  arrange  our  mealtimes  too."  X  (What  else?) 
"I  don't  know."    X     (Well  now,  stop  and  think  about  this 
place.     Think  about  it  and  take  your  time.)     "I  know,  I, 
like  the  way  it's  arranged.     I  can  get  to  the  dining  room 
all   by  myself  without  bothering  the  girl."    X     (What  else?) 
"Nothing  else.     That's  really  all." 

!f  you  gel  a  "I  don't  know"  answer  at  first,  try  the  probes 
given  above  in  parentheses  to  warm  the  resident  up.  Keep 
going  til!  you  feel  there  really  Is  nothing  more  for  the 
resident  to  answer. 

"Don't  know"  can  be  coded  D.K.     Example:     "D.K."  X  (Well, 
stop  and  think.)     "I  toid  you,   I  D.K." 

e)  If  the  resident  turns  the  first  question  around  and  answer's 
in  terms  of  what  he/she  dislikes,  circle  the  question  and 
note  it  belongs  to  the  second  half.     When  the  resident  fin- 
ishes to  go  the  next  question  and  refocus  the  resident  by 
giving  him/her  the  statements  just  made.     This  can  be  pre- 
faced by  saying  "You  mentioned  before  etc . . . etc . . . " 

Either  code  60  through  66  at  the  end  of  the  interview  after  you  have  left  the 
resident's  side  or  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  you  review  the  data  scheules. 

(8)    Questions  67  through  70 

If  the  first  answer  Is  a  D.K.  or  vague  use  one  probe  such  as  asking  him/ 
her  to  stop  and  think.    Note  probe  with  an  X  and  record  verbatim.  Code 
into  one  of  the  three  categories.  '  • 
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(9)    Question  71 .    After  the  initial  answer  of  sat i sf i ed/d i ssat i sf i ed  ask 
fhB  probe  written  on  the  data  schedule  and  attempt  to  focus  the 
resident's  answer. 

If  the  answer  is  a  D.K.,  try  one  of  the  probes  described  above.  Note 
the  probe  as  X  and  record  the  answer  verbatim.    Code  into  the  cate- 
gories listed  at  the  end  of  the  interview  or  when  the  data  collection 
schedule  is  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

(10)  Questions  72-73.     Use  one  probe  for  a  D.K.  -  Record  answer(s)  verbatim. 
For  question  73  you  may  have  to  repeat  the  listed  categories  more  than 
one  time  to  focus  the  resident's  answer. 

(11)  Questions  74  through  78.    Answer  these  immediately  after  leaving  the 
resident. 

(12)  Question  79  through  91.     In  question  82  appropriate  means  that  if  the 
resident  uses  make-up  the  staff  has  assisted  her  so  that  she  has  not 
become  a  caricature  or  looks  clown-like. 

For  question  88  look  for  dry  lips  and  tongue.    A  resident  who  has  a 
dry  mouth  will  have  trouble  answering  the  questionsi 

He/she  will  attempt  to  maintain  the  moisture  on  his/her  lips  to  no 
effect. 

For  question  91  -  circle  yes  only  if  the  need  is  obvious  and/or  if  the 
resident  communicates  such  a  need. 

(13)  Questions  92  through-  94.  For  question  92  you  will  have  to  look  close- 
ly at  the  resident  while  you  are  interviewing.  If  the  resident  smile,, 
it  is  easier  to  ascertain  the  dentures. 
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SECTION  I  I      PATIENT  REVIEW 
MEDICAL  RECORD  INFORMATION 


Genera!  Directions  (Items  96-122) 

(1)  Do  not  complete  this  section  unti  i  after  you  have  interviewed  the  resi- 
dent. 

(2)  Ask  the  charge  nurse  if  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  check  the  charts 
at  this  time.     If  it  is  not,  do  some  other  part  of  the  survey  and  re- 
turn at  a  more  favorable  time. 

(3)  Remember    to  replace  charts,  Kardex,  and  other  records  back  where  you 
found  them.  . 

(4)  This  approach  insures  their  cooperation  during  future  surveys. 


(5)    Do  not  expect  the  staff  to  act  as  your  handmaidens.    They  have  residents 
for  whom  they  must  care. 

* 

(I)    Questions  96  through  ICQ.     Look  for  the  standard  Long-Term  Care  trans 
fer  form,  the  note,  the  admission  physical,  or  the  Social  Service  ad- 
mitting note,  on  the  curren+  chart,  but    they  may  have  been  pulled 
and  filed  if  the  resident  has  been  in  the  institution  for  a  full  year 
or  longer.    You  ask  for  them. 


(2)  Questions  iOI  through  115.     Review  the  current  recopied  orders  for 
the  necessary  information.    Note  if  the  orders  were  countersigned  by 
the  physician. 

(3)  Questions  I  16  through  122.     Review  the  Kardex  as  well  as  the  chart 
for  this  information.     For  question  119  note  if  the  short  term  rehab- 
ilitation/restorative goal   is  related  to  the  long  term  goal.  Example 

Short-term  goal:     Hold  milk  cup  with  both  hands 

Long-term  goal:      Feed  self 

Answer  question  122  on  the  basis  of  the  data  you  obtained  during  your 
initial  tour. 
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SECTION  III.    PATIENT  REVIEW: 
STAFF  INTERVIEW 


General  Dtrections  (Items  123-194) 

(1)  Attempt  to  make  your  respondent  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

(2)  Reassure  him/her  of  the  confidentiality  of  the  answers. 

(3)  Use  the  interview  skills  outlined  in  the  resident  interview  as  needed 
in  this  section. 

(4)  Be  careful  not  to  make  any  judgmental  comments  about  the  resident  and/ 
or  the  ability  of  the  respondent  as  a  care  giving  person. 

(5)  Do  not  allow  your  assessment  of  the  resident  to  color  your  interview. 

(6)  Practice  this  section  until  the  pattern  of  the  skip  questions  become 
automatic, 

(7)  If  your  questionnaire  does  not  have  the  appropriate  skip  notations 
printed  in,  write  them  in  ahead  of  time  until  you  are  familiar  with 
the  pattern. 

The  pattern  should  be: 

Question  123 

if  I  ask  124 

Question  124 

if  I  ask  125  and  if  any  answer  go  onto  131 
if  2  ask  126  and  go  onto  131 

Question  123 

if  2  ask  127 

Question  127  '  -        ■  ^ 

if  3  ask  !28  and  go  onto  131 
if  4  ask  129 

Question  129  ,^  ^ 

if  3  ask  130  and  go  onto  131 
i  f  4  go  onto  131 

Question  132  ,  .  ■ 

i  f  any  answer  go  onto  I  36  . 
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Question  !  34  r  ■ ,; 

i  f  8  go  onto  1 36 

if  7  ask  135  and  go  onto  136 

Question  13i 

if  I  ask  132  and  go  onto  136        .  .    .  ■ 
if  2  ask  133  and  go  onto  136 
if  3  ask  ! 34 

Note:  Read  Question  135  as,  "Does  he  lielp  the  person  who  does  these 
things  for  him,  or  not?    Yes  or  no?" 

Question  ! 37  • . 

if  1  ask  138  and  go  onto  141 

if  2  ask  139  and  go  onto  141  ... 

if  3  ask  140  and  gc  onto  141 

Question  141   (Be  sure  to  put  in  resident's  name) 

if  I  ask  I4i  and  go  onto  144  •  ■. 

if  2  ask  143  and  go  onto  144 

Question  144 

If  I  ask  145  and  go  onto  147 

if  2  ask  146  and  go  onto  147  '  >    .  .; 

Question  147 

i  f  I  go  onto  1 50 

if  2  or  3  go  to  148    \        •  ,  .  -  '   .  • 

Question  i 48 

if  1  or  2  ask  149  and  go  onto  150 
Question  151 

if  the  answer  is  no  -  code  3 

If  the  answer  is  yes  follow  the  directions  on  the  data  schedule 

Question  152 

if  i  ask  153  and  go  onto  !55 
If  2  ask  154  and  go  onto  155 

Question  155 

I f  I  go  onto  1 56 
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Question  I55A  •  ' 

if  yes  ask  B  and  go  onto  155 

Question  156 

i  f  I  go  onto  1 57 
i  f  no  ask  A 

Question  I56A 

if  no  go  onto  1 57  •    ,  ■  ' 

if  yes  ask  B  and  go  onto  157  •  .. 

Questions  157  and  158 

Note:     Remember  to  ask  the  question  two  times,  once  for  bladder 
control  and  once  for  bowel  control.     Record  "yes"  answers  in  the 
margin.     If  there  is  a  yes  for  one  and  not  for  the  other  record 
this  in  the  margin  and  follow  through  on  the  function  that  lacks 
contro I . 

Questions  159  and  160 

Code  as  indicated  on  the  data  collection  schedule. 

Questions  1 6 1 

if  2  ask  162  and  go  onto  163 
i  f  I  go  onto  1 63 

Question  172  and  173 

if  the  answer  is  "yes"  ask  the  indicated  question  and  record  the 
answer  verbatim. 

Question  181  through  184 

Repeat  the  "Does  he  ever..."  for  items  182,   183  and  184 
If  a  "yes"  answer  is  obtained  follow  the  directions  given  on  data 
col  lection  sheet. 

(8)  When  editing  code  the  question  you  have  skipped  as  (9). 

(9)  The  skip  pattern  questions  act  as  a  filter  to  obtain  more  specific  an- 
swers.    As  the  goal   is  to  get  the  most  specific  answers  possible  when 
the  respondent  answers  with  a  "sometimes"  use  probes. 

Example:    "Well,  take  a  minute  and  think  about  it.     Is  there  an 
LPN  or  RN  on  the  floor,  or  not?" 
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Example:    "Well,  how  is  it  most  of  the  time?" 


Record  your  probe  as  an  X. 

(10)  When  time  and  space  allow  make  a  few  verbatim  notes  to  help  in  your 
final  editing  at  the  end  of  the  day 

(11)  Try  and  keep  in  mind  that  the  goal  of  the  instrument  is  to  develop 

a  resident  profile  not  to  gather  data  for  a  resident  care  plan  or  to 
assess  the  respondent's  knowledge  of  his/hor  residents. 

The  procedure  and  specifications  outlined  above  for  the  Patient  Review  items 
were  the  ones  developed  and  used  during  the  surveyor  training  and  pilot  test 
phase  of  the  project. 
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SCORING  PROCEDURES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 
Item  Scores 

Facility  Survey  Items 

The  data  collection  design  for  the  facility  review  instrument  specifies 
that  3  of  the  4  sections  of  the  instrument  be  administered  more  than  once. 
This  will   result  In  more  than  one  score  for  the  facility  for  each  item  in 
these  section.     Prior  to  calculating  the  quality  scores,  a  single  item  score 
for  each  item  must  be  derived.     The  procedures  to  bo  followed  in  deriving 
a  single  item  score  for  each  item  are  described  below..,.;. 

1.  Section  II:     Surveyor's  Observations        .v  '  '  ^ v:..'  • 

This  section  is  administered  independently  by  each  member  of  the 
survey  team.     This  data  collection  design  results  in  two  responses  for 
a  facility  on  each  item.     The  single  item  score  that  should  be  assigned 
to  a  facility  for  these  twice  sampled  items  is  the  sum  of  the  two  scores. 
Looking  at  pilot  test  item  number  140,   if  one  surveyor  rated  a  facility 
3,  and  the  second  surveyor  assigned  a  score  of  4,  the  single  score  that 
should  be  assigned  to  this  facility  for  Item  number  141    is  7.     The  summing 
of  the  two  scores  incorporates  the  judgment  of  each  surveyor  in  the  scores 
assigned  to  the  facility  for  each  of  these  items.     If,  for  any  reason,  one 
surveyor  does  not  provide  a  response  to  an  item  in  this  section,  the 
score  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  facility  Is  twice  the  score  assigned 
by  the  surveyor  who  does  respond. 

2.  Section  III:     Staff  Interview 

This  section  is  administered  to  two  staff  members  of  a  facility,  again 
resulting  in  two  scores  for  a  facility  for  each  item.     These  two  scores  are 
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summed  and  the  sum  is  the  score  assigned  to  the  facility  for  each  of  these 

items.  » 

\ 

5.     Section  IV:     Staff  Survey 

This  section  is  administered  to  four  staff  members  in  each  facility. 
This  survey  is  used  to  measure  characteristics  of  a  facility  and  thus  a 
single  response  (item  score)   is  required  on  each  item.     To  convert  these 
multiple  responses  into  a  single  score,  the  mean  value  over  the  four 
responses  in  a  facility  for  each  item  is  used.     The  possible  mean  values 
range  between  I  and  2  and  this  range  is  divided  into  four  equal  intervals. 
The  interval   into  which  the  mean  value  falls  determines  the  score  for  the 
facility  on  the  item.     The  form  of  the  transformation   is  as  follows: 

Y;   =   I    if   I  .00^  Xj  <  I  .25 

Yj   =  2  if  I  .25^  Xj  <  I  .50 

Yj   =  3  if   I .50  <  X.  <  I .75 

Y.   =  /]   if  I  .  75      X    <  2.00 

where  xj    is  the  mean  of  the  four  item 
scores  for  item  "i" 

and  yj   is  the  transformed  item  SCO  re 
for  a  facil  ity  on  item  "i" 

For  example,   if  the  four  staff  responses  to  pilot  test  item  number  435 

were  I,   I,  2,  and   I,  the  mean  score  would  be      =  1.25,  and  the  facility 

4 

would  be  assigned  a  score  of  2  for  this  item.     If  for  some  reason  there 
were  only  three  staff  responses  to  the  item,  the  mean  would  be  calculated 
over  the  three  respondents  and  the  score  transformed  to  an  ordinal  value 
between  I  and  4  under  the  same  transformation  specified  above.     In  prin- 
ciple there  is  no  reason  why  more  than  four  Staff  Surveys  cannot  be  used. 
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Corrections  for  Direction  of  Scoring 

The  measures  resulting  from  the  use  of  these  instruments  relate  to  level 
of  resident  need  and  facility  quality.     For  this  reason,  all  the  resident 
items  should  be  scored  so  that  the  ordinal  values  increase  with  need.  Simi- 
larly items  measuring  facility  characteristics  should  be  scored  with  ordinal 
values  increasing  with  quality.     Those  items  whose  structure  does  not  presently 
account  for  this  will   need  to  be  transformed  in  such  a  way  that  a  high  score 
relates  to  high  need  and  high  quality  for  residents  and  facilities  respectively. 
These  item  transformations  are  documented  in  the  Facility  and  Resident  Criterion 
Scale  Definitions  included  in  this  manual  under  the  column  heading  "Recode." 


The  criterion  scores  are  weighted  sums  of  standard  i  zed  item  scores.  The 
item  scores  are  standardized  to  prevent  spurious  weighting  of  items  based  on 
the  number  of  response  categories.     The  standardization  of  the  item  scores 
involves  normalizing  the  scores  and  then  transforming  the  normalized  scores 
so  that  they  have  a  mean  of   15  and  a  standard  deviation  of  5.     The  standardi- 
zation of  the  item  scores  is  built  Into  the  formula  for  computing  criterion 
scores.     The  formula  for  comput i  ng.  the  j"'^'^  criterion  score  C;  is: 


Criterion  Scale  Scores 


+  15 


30  Z  W- 


where    I ; 


raw  score  on  the  I 


;th 


item  in  the  criterion  scale. 


i  ; 


estimate  of  the  population  mean  on  the  i 
sea  I e . 


;th 


item  in  the 


estimate  of  the  population  standard  deviation  of  the 
i^*^  item  I  n  the  sea  I  e. 


W; 


weight  assigned  to  the  i 


ith 


item  in  the  scale. 
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The  expression  in  square  brackets      ^   ~j      '  ^  +he  formula 

used  to  standardize  the  items.     Estimates  of  population  means  (Ij)  and  standard 


deviations  (Sj)  calculated  from  our  pilot  test  data  collected  on  20  Illinois 
taci I  it ies  and  280  of  thei r  resi dents  are  included  in  Appendices  I  I -B  ( f ac i  I  i ty ) 
and  II -D  (resident).     These  estimates,  however,  should  be  applied  to  other  data 
only  with  great  caution.     Using  this  standardization,  99.15%  of  the  standardized 
item  scores  will  fail    in  the  range  0.00  -  30.00  if  the  items  are  normally  dis- 
tributed.    The  formula  used  for  calculating  the  criterion  scores  is  a  ratio  of 
the  actual  weighted  sum  of  standardized  item  scores  to  the  maximum  possible 
sum  of  weighted  Item  scores  where  the  maximum  item  score  is  taken  as  30.00. 
Thus,  the  values  of  the  criterion  scores  Cj  can  in  principle  range  from  0  to  I 
This  facilitates  comparison  of  different  criterion  scores  within  a  facility  and 
also  precludes  spurious  weighting  of  criteria  in  the  calculation  of  subobjectlve 

scores.  .    ■        ,:.  :  .  .  v'.-: 

The  composition  of  the  criteria  in  fhe  quality  construct  is  documented 
in  the  sections  of  this  manual  titled  Facility  and  Resident  Criterion  Scale 
Definitions.     The  item  numbers  used  correspond  to  the  survey  Instruments  pre- 
sented in  the-  Draft  Surveyor's  Manual.     Also  included  in  these  charts  are  the 
parameters  necessary  for  calculating  criterion  scores. 

Looking  at  resident  criterion  No.   12,  Nighttime  Behavior,  the  following 
is  a  numerical  example  of  the  calculations  involved  in  determining  the  score 
for  this  criterion.     The  items  comprising  this  scale  are  pilot  test  nos.  176, 
177,   178.     None  of  these  items  require  transformation  to  correct  for  direction 


In  fact,  scores  approaching  0  and  1.00  can  only  occur  if  Item-level  variables 
are  continuous  rather  than  ordinal  variables  with  only  a  few  response  cate- 
gories.    See  Chapter  6(c)  for  another  reference  to  this  point. 
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of  scoring.     Thus  the  calculation  is: 


C|2  =  W|76 


176 


176 


+  15 


176 


+W 


177 


177 


1771 


+  15 


177 


+W 


178 


^, ' 178  -  ' I7e\ 
5{  r  i+l  5 


178 


/ 


^<W„6  +  W,,^  +  W,,3) 

For  a  hypothetical  resident  who  was  scored  2,  I ,  2  on  i hems  176,  177  and  178 
respectively,  the  numerical  calcualtion  would  be: 


12 


,40 


3/2-1.247^13^^34  13/1-1.086^,31 
-10.516    /     J    ■      L\l.506   /  _i 


^^4,  13/2-1. l89L,,g 

;::\o.452  :.i 


30(.40  +  .54  +  .41 


=  -40  X  22.296  +  .54  x  15.594  +  .41   x  23.971  ; 
40.5 

=  8.918  +  7.540  +  9.828 

■rf.  40.5  •  ■ 

=0.644  ■  ■ 

Thus  this  resident  would  have  relatively  high  need  related  to  rest  I ossncss 
and  activity  at  night.     Note  that  this  score  is  based  on  thcj  fol  lowing  norms: 
Item  Mean  Score  Standard  Deviation 


176 
177 
178 


I  .247 
I  .086 
I  .  I  89 


.  b  I  6 
.306 
.^52 


These  means  and  standards  were  calculated  from  our  pilot  l"est  data  on  280 
residents  of  Illinois  facilities. 

If,  however,  this  resident  did  not  receive  a  score  for  one  of  the  i f ems 
in  the  scale,  say  item  177,  the  criierion  score  for  this  scale  would  be  cal- 
culated in  an  identical  fashion,  omitting  item  177,   its  norms  and  weights, 
from  the  calculation.     The  calculation  would  be: 
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c 


.40 


3/2-1 .247 
-Vq.5I6  / 


'+I5  +.41  5 


2-1.1 89 
0.452  J 


+  15 


30(.40  +  .41) 


.40  X  22.296  +  .41  x  23.971 


24.3 


=  .771 


In  this  fashion  a  criterion  score  can  be  calculated  for  each  criterion  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  items  without  valid  responses.     The  criterion  score 
would  be  based  upon  those  items  in  the  scale  for  which  valid  responses  wore 
recorded.     The  only  instance  that  a  criterion  score  cannot  be  calculated  is 
if  there  are  no  valid  responses  to  any  of  the  items  in  a  scale. 


The  summary  measures  are  computed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  criterion 
scores  in  that  they  are  the  ratio  of  actual  score  on  the  measure  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  score.     Since  all  of  these  summary  measures  arc  based  upon 
lower  level  measures  whose  maximum  possible  score  is  I,  the  maximum  possible 
score  on  the  measure  in  question  is  merely  the  sum  of  the  weights  assigned 
to  the  lower  level  measures  which  comprise  it. 

The  computai' i  ona  1   formulae  are:  .  ..  ■ 


Summary  Measures 


j  J 
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where 


S 


k 


score  on  the  k  subobjective 


score  on  the  j 


.th 


criterion 


weight  of  j 


•  th 


criterion  in  the  subobjective 


Oh 


score  on  the  h 


th 


major  objective 


number  of  subobject i ves  in  major  objective  h 


and  the  index  score  is  the  simple  average  of  the  major  objective  scores. 
Using  these  formulae,  all  summary  measures  will  vary  between  0  and  1.00. 
Figures  I  and  2  show  the  structure  of  the  summary  measures  for  the  faci I  ity 
construct  and  resident  construct  respectively.     These  figures  also  present 
the  weights  necessary  for  calculating  subobjective  scores.  ■ 

Looking  at  the  facility  construct,  the  following  are  numerical  examples 
for  the  calculation  of  the  summary  measures. 

For  facility  subobjective  3,   Involvement  in  Activities,  the  computational 
formula  for  deriving  this  subobjective  score  is: 


For  a  facility  which  received  scores  of  0.584,  0.666,  0.751,  and  0.628  on 
criteria  25,  26,  27,  and  28  respectively,  the  subobjective  score  would  be 

=     (0.77  X  0.584)  +  (0.82  x  0.666)  +  (0.38  x  0.751)  +  (0.65  x  0.628) 

0.77  +  0.82  +  0.38  +  0.65 

=     -45  +  .55  +  .29  +  .41 
2.62 

=  0.65 

Thus  the  score  on  subobjective  3  for  a  facility  receiving  these  criterion 
scores  would  be  0.65. 
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If  this  facility  received  scores  of  0.59  and  0.56  on  subobject i ves  1 
and  2  respectively,  its  score  on    major  objective  1,  Psycho-Social  Environ- 
ment wou I d  be  :  . 

A    ^    0.59  +  0.56  +  0.65  '  .. 

1  ~   3~~   - 

=     0.60  ■  ' 

Further  if  the  facility  received  scores  of  0.57  and  0.51  on  major  objectives 

2  and  3  respectively  its  index  score  would  be  _ 

I        0.60  -t-  0.57  -1-  0.51       =  0.56  ■  ' 

3  .  .  *  •       ,    •  ' 

Matching  Scores  and  Satisfaction  Indices 

Matching  scores  are  derived  by  comparing  each  resident  criterion  with 
a  set  of  facility  criteria  judged  most  relevant  to  meeting  this  resident 
need.     Each  of  these  facility  criteria  is  weighted  in  relation  to  its  impor- 
tance in  meeting  this  need.     The  section  of  this  manual  titled  "Computation  of 
Matching  Scores"  shows,  for  each  resident  criterion,  the  facility  criteria  sel 
selected  as  relating  to  this  resident  need  and  the  weight  attached  I'o  each 
f ac i I  i ty  cr i ter ion . 

A  matching  score  is  computed  for  each  resident  criterion  using  this 
formula: 

TiT   m  m 

m    _    m  "^m^m 


M.  = 


J   ^  J/j  I 


j/j  m 
m 


where : 


M.  =  matching  score  for  the  j-th  resident  criterion         ,  ■ 

=  score  of  the  facility  on  the  m-th  facility  criterion 

W    =  weight  of  m-th  facility  criterion 
m  ^  ' 

C.  =  resident's  score  on  the  i-th  resident  criterion 
J  ^ 
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Both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  this  expression  vary  between  0.00  and 
1.00,  since  the  Cj  and        are  constructed  to  vary  between  0.00  and  1.00 
(see  section  on  criteria  definitions)  and  since  the  expression  for  the  num- 
erator tal<os  each  facility  criterion  weight  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  of 
the  weights  of  the  facility  criteria  used  to  match  the  particular  resident 
criteria.     Thus,  the  matching  score  is  a  measure  of  the  ratio  of  facility 
quality  to  patient  need. 

To  illustrate  these  computations  suppose  we  were  reviewing  an  individual 
who  received  a  score  of  0.65  on  resident  criterion  25,  Physical  Compel  onco/Lai  i  n^] , 
and  that  this  person  is  a  resident  of  a  home  receiving  the  following  scores 
on  the  facility  criteria  matched  with  Physical  Competence/Eating: 
Faci I ity  criterion  Score 

10  -  0.397 

15  0. 192 

17  0.539 

29  0.507 

36  0.536 

The  matching  score  for  this  resident  would  be: 

/VI    C      +  W    C      +  W    C      +  W    C      +  C 
M      =    /-    10  10        15  15        17  17        29  29        36  36 


25 


w     +  w     +  w     +  w     +  w 

^10        15      ^^17      ^^29  ^'36 


(1  X  0.397)  +  (2  X  0.192)  +  (3  x  0.539)  +  (3  x  0.507)  +  (2  x  0.536) 

 1  +  2  +  3+  3-1-2  

0.65 


0.397  +  0.384  +  1.617  +  I . 52 1  +  I  .072 


I  X  0.65 


4.991 
7.  15 

0.698 
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An  individual  resident's  matching  score  on  a  given  criterion  is  inter- 
preted by  comparing  it  to  a  corresponding  "cutoft  score".    Those  cutoff  points 
are  distribution-dependent  parameters  to  be  computed  from  estimates  of  the 
population  distributions  of  the  matching  scores.     The  cutoff  score  for  a  resi- 
dent criterion  is  defined  as  the  mean  matching  score,  minus  one  standard  devia- 
tion.    A  resident  whose  matching  score  on  a  criterion  is  less  than  tfie  cutoff 
point  is  said  not  to  have  the  need  measured  by  tliis  criterion  met  by  the  fa- 
cility.    A  resident  whose  matching  score  is  equal  to  or  nrorrj-er  fhan  the  cut- 
off point  is  said  to  have  that  specific  need  met  at  the  level  ostab  I  i  r.liod  by 

the  distribution-dependent  selection  of  the  cutoff  point, 

For  our  example,  the  matching  score  for  criterion  25  for  this  resident 
in  his  facility  is  0.698.  Comparing  this  with  the  cutoff  value  for  criterion 
25  of  0.765,  we  would  determine  that  this  facility  is  not  able  to  meet  this 
residents  needs  with  respect  to  the  eating  measure,  a1  ffto  level  spec  i  fieri 
by  the  cutoff  point.    This  resident's  matching  score  would  thus  be  flagged 
in  the  profile  report  (discussed  in  the  following  section)  with  an  asterisk 
to  indicate  that  the  facility  in  which  he  resides  has  resources  of  insuf- 
ficient quality  to  satisfy  this  need. 

Matching  scores  vary  from  0.00  lo  a  theoretical  upper  limit  of  infinity 
if  a  case  should  arise  where  the  resident's  need  score  approaches  zero  in 
the  presence  of  non-zero  facility  qualtiy  scores.     It  should  be  emphasized 
that  a  matching  score  greai'er  than  1.00  does  noi   have  any  substantive  inter- 
preiation.     In  particular  it  does  not  mean  the  resident  is  "over  placed"  or 
getting  more  care  than  he  needs.  .... 

For  a  number  of  resident  criteria,  specifically  those  measuring  psycho- 
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logical  and  psychiatric  needs,  two  matching  scores  were  constructed.     One  is 
based  on  facility  characteristics  judged  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  residents 
with  high  criterion  scores  (indicating  low  self-care  abilii'y  or  "high  need")- 
The  other  matching  score  is  based  on  facility  characteristics  judged  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  residents  with  low  criterion  scores  (indicating  high  self- 
care  ability).     In  deriving  matching  scores  for  patients  functioning  ai  a 
high  level  now  criterion  scores  arc  computed  as  1.00  minus  the  original 
criterion  score  (measuring  the  degree  of  disability).     This  computation  again 
takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  criterion  scales  are  standardized  to  vary 
between  0.00  and  I  .00.  '  ■ 

Consider,  as  an  example,  criterion  19,  Social  Judgment  for  which,  in 
its  original   form,  a  high  score  indicates  a   low  level  of  social  judgment. 
The  matching  score  corresponding  to  criterion  19,  scored  in  the  original 
manner,  estimates  the  appropriateness  of  the  facility  attributes  for  a  resi- 
dent with  Impaired  social  judgment.     Using  the  derived  criterion  score  of 
1  minus  the  original  criterion  score  and  the  alternate  list  of  facility  cri- 
terion matches,  the  matching  score  estimates  the  appropriateness  of  the 
facility  attributes  for  a  resident  with  unimparied  social  judgment.  The 
rationale  for  this  procedure  is  discussed  In  Chapter  6  (d)  of  Volume  I. 

From  the  matching  scores  for  all  the  residents  reviewed  in  the  course 
of  a  quality  evaluation  survey,  a  set  of  satisfaction  Indices  are  computed 
for  the  facility.     For  each  need  criterion,  the  satisfaction  index  Is  the 
proportion  of  the  residents  sampled  whose  matching  scores  on  the  resident 
criterion  In  question  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  cutoff  score.  Since 
cutoff  scores  have  been  established  by  estimating  the  distributions  of 
matching  scores  In  the  whole  population  of  residents  of   long-term  care  fa- 
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ci  lities,  these  satisfaction  indices  vary  across  facilities. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  each  satisfaction  score  is  a  sample  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  all  the  residents  in  the  facility  whose  particular 
need  (as  represented  by  the  need  criterion  scale)   is  met  to  a  particular 
extent  by  the  facility's  attributes.     To  the  extent  that  the  samples  of  resi- 
dents reviewed  and  included  in  the  calculation  of  satisfaction  scores  is 
small   relative  to  the  total  census,  these  satisfaction  scores  are  subject  to 
considerable  sampling  variation.     Therefore,   in  all   but  extremely  small  facil- 
ities, the  data  scored  should  include  additional  Patient  Reviews  beyond  the 
four  done  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Facility  Survey.     It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  samples  of  residents  are  drawn  from  populations  (total  cen- 
sus of  a  facility)  that  are,  by  statistical  standards,  quite  small.  Thus 
formulas  for  estimates  of  sampling  variation  must  take  Into  account  the  usual 
corrections  for  finite  population  size.  . 

Generation  of  Profile  Reports 
The  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  describe  In  detail  the  Individual 
steps  required  to  process  the  data  from  a  survey  and  generate  scores  at  the 
various  hierarchical   levels  of  the  quality  construct.    An  overview  of  the 
interaction  between  the  scoring  steps  Is  diagrammed  in  a  flowchart  format 
in  Figure  3.     For  the  sake  of  clarity  only  two  patient  reviews  are  shown  in 
the  flowchart  whereas  in  principle  any  number  can  be  Included.     From  each 
component  of  the  survey  data  (boxes  above  the  dotted  line).   Item  scores  are 
generated  using  where  necessary  the  various  item  transformation  routines 
described  in  the  section  of  this  chapter  titled  "Item  Scores".     Using  these 
transformed  and  raw  Item  scores  as  input,  along  with  population  parameters 
necessary  for  the  calculation,  criterion  scores  are  computed  using  the  formula 
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FIGURE  3  -  DETAIL  OF  SCORING  ROUriNES 
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presented  in  the  section  titled  "Criterion  Scale  Scores".     The  facility 
criterion  scores  are  entered  into  the  computation  of  subobject i ve,  major 
objective  and  index  scores  as  described  in  the  section  titled  "Summary 
Measures"  and  represented  d i agrammat i ca I  I y  in  the  left  branch  of  the  flow- 
chart.    All  of  the  scores  are  presented  in  a  facility  profile  report  (lower 
left-hand  box).     Criterion  scores  on  each  resident  similarly  generate  summary 
measures  on  that  patient  and  these  are  entered  into  the  resident  profile. 
In  addition,  resident  need  criterion  scores  and  facility  quality  criterion 
scores  are  input  into  a  routine  to  calculate  matching  scores  as  described 
in  the  section  of  this  chapter  titled  "Matching  Scores  and  Satisfaction 
Indices".     These  matching  scores  are  compared  with  the  cutoff  value  for  the 
need  criterion  in  question  to  determine  whether  the  resident's  need  is  being 
satisfied  by  the  facility.     When  the  matching  score  is  less  than  the  cutoff 
value,  the  score  is  "flagged"  to  indicate  that  this  need  is  not  being  met. 
This  comparison  routine  will  generate,  for  each  need  criterion,  the  propor- 
tion of  residents  sampled  in  the  facility  whose  matching  score  is  greater 
than  the  cutoff  value.     These  proportions  are  referred  to  as  the  satisfaction 
scores  and  are  entered  into  the  facility  profile.     The  matching  scores,  with 
the  flags  (asterisks)  when  they  occur,  are  entered  into  the  resident  profile. 

Possible  formats  for  the  output  of  the  scoring  procedure,  the  profile 
reports    are  presented  in  Figures  4  and  5.     Figure  4,  which  appears  on  two 
pages,   is  the  Facility  Profile  Report.     This  figure  is  identical  to  Exhibit 
3.3  in  the  Narrative  and  Analysis  Segment  of  our  report.     The  first  page 
gives  the  criterion  scale  scores  and  the  hierarchy  of  summary  measures,  as 
well  as  identifying  information  about  the  facility.     The  second  page  presents 
the  satisfaction  scores  for  each  resident  need  criterion.     It  also  lists  the 
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residents  reviewed  in  that  facility  and  the  dates  of  the  reviews. 

The  Resident  Profile  Report  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  first  page 
of  the  Facility  Profile,  except  that  it  includes  the  resident's  matching 
scores  adjacent  to  his  need  scores  on  the  resident  criterion  scales,  rather 
than  on  a  separate  page.     This  figure  is  identical  to  Exhibit  3.4  in  our 
Narrative  and  Analysis.     The  Resident  Profile  also  includes  a  report  of  the 
information  used  by  the  Illinois  Departments  of  Public  Health  (IDPH)  and 
Public  Aid  to  place  patients  by  level  of  care  and  to  set  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment rates. 

The  identification  data  provided  at  the  top  of  both  facility  and  resi- 
dent profile  reports  can  be  quite  flexible.     In  many  research  applications 
(including  our  own  presentation  of  data  included  in  Volume  I  of  this  report), 
for  example,  this  informai'ion  would  not  include  names  of  facilities  or  resi- 
dents for  reasons  of  confidentiality.     The  survey  protocols  could  readily  be 
modified  to  include  on  a  face  sheet  whatever  identification  data  was  required. 
Questions  on  the  face  sheets  would  not  be  given  item  numbers,  nor  included 
in  the  calculation  of  scale  scores.     A  computer  program  for  scoring  survey 
results  and  producing  profile  reports,  when  developed,  should  transcribe 
information  directly  from  ihe  face  sheet  to  the  report  without  entering  it 
into  the  scoring  routines. 
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FACILITY  CRITERION  SCALE  DEFINITIONS 


Criterion  Scale 
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Item  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Facility  Survey  instruments. 
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&  Private  Spaces 

1  77 
1  Z  / 

ftO 

\  Sft 

1  .  JO 

n  Aft 

U  .  DO 

1  7ft 
1  Zo 

^  7n 

1  7S 
1  .  /  J 

n  ft? 
u .  qz 

149 

4.37 

1  .30 

0.57 

150               •      .  . 

3.  15 

1.31 

0.51 

1  fl 
1  U 

uieTary  rersonnsi 

1 

ft  no 
o .  uu 

1  dU 

A  7n 
D .  zU 

1  .  1  U 

U  .  DU 

161 

5.90 

1  .37 

0.49 

162 

6.00 

1  .87 

0.21 

7/1  7 

ft  R 

1  ft7 
1  .  o  / 

n  1  Q 

1  1 

:     Cleanliness  of  Food 

151 

D .  uD 

(J.  oy 

U.  _5U 

Serv  ice 

1  5z 

D  .  ID 

1  .  1  z 

U.J)/ 

1  54 

D  .  07 

1    ri  /I 
1  .  U4 

U .  DZ 

158     '                   ■        .  ' 

.6.10 

1  .37 

0.35 

12 

:    Attractiveness  of 

112 

.  6.20 

1.51 

0.70 

Food  Service 

120                     ■  , 

4.20 

1.15 

0.  79 

128 

3.70 

1  .75 

0.70 

155 

5.30 

1  .45 

0.35 

13 

:     Medical  &  Profession- 

45 ,        ■       ■  ■ 

1  .56 

0.62 

0.81 

al  Supporting  Staff 

48 

■  2.00 

0.33 

1  .00 

■    49                     .  • 

'  -    1 . 79 

0.53 

0.51 

50 

1  .84 

0.50 

0.75 

54 

2.37 

1.16 

0.37 

55 

-  1.74 

0.73 

0.47 

item  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Faci 

1 ity  Survey  i 

nstruments. 

I  I  1-24 


Criterion  Scale 


I  tern 
No.* 


Recede 


Mean 

(T) 


S.D. 

(si  ) 


We  ight 
(W,  ) 


307 

4.30 

1  .38 

0.73 

308 

5.50 

1  .57 

0.77 

309 

5.40 

1  .82 

0.77 

310 

5.35 

1  .63 

0.80 

31  1 

4.00 

1  .26 

0.75 

64 

64'  U4 

0.06 

0.  1  3 

i  .  00 

66 

'66/' 04 

0.03 

0.01 

1  .00 

68 

'68/104 

0.  19 

0.07 

1  .00 

59 

2.42 

0.61 

0.81 

60 

.  2.53 

0.61 

0.80 

61 

2.47 

0.61 

0.80 

62 

2.42 

0.69 

0.75 

238 

5.  16 

1  .38 

0.  16 

212 

1  .50 

1  .70 

0.65 

221 

5.50 

1  .82 

0.33 

254 

4.90 

1  .94 

0.49 

313 

4.60 

1  .82 

0.71 

314 

4.50 

1.91 

0.78 

316 

4.55 

1.70 

0.73 

317 

4.55 

1  .88 

0.83 

318 

4.80 

1  .67 

0.  69 

321 

4.90 

1  .65 

0.81 

TOO 

322 

4.  70 

1  . 92 

0.  73 

"Z  O  "2 

323 

5.25 

1  . 62 

0.  75 

324 

4.  75 

1  . 59 

0.  75 

325 

4.  70 

1  . 78 

0.44 

326 

5.45 

1  .79 

0.83 

327 

4.80 

1  .70 

0.81 

328 

4.  70 

1  . 78 

0.68 

237 

6.37 

0.83 

0.62 

238 

5.16 

1  38 

0  56 

239 

6.21 

0.71 

0.55 

240 

5.95 

1  .35 

0.69 

241 

5.21 

1  .36 

0.62 

4  / 

1  . 95 

0 . 40 

0.  43 

52 

2.61 

0.98 

0.43 

164 

2.30 

0.73 

1  .00 

165 

2.30 

0.73 

1  .00 

169 

6.40 

1  .39 

0.53 

176 

6.70 

1  .49 

0.53 

i77 

6.  30 

1  .49 

0.5  f 

178 

6.00 

1  .63 

0.31 

!4  :     Residents*  Grooming 
&  Persona  I  Care 


15  :    Nursing  Service 
Staffing  Levels 


16  :    Nursing  Supervision 


17  :     Restorative  Nursing 
Practice 


18  :    Nursing  Pol icies 


19:    Pharmacy  Facilities 


20:  Medications/Practices 


Item  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Facility  Survey  instruments. 


I  I  i-25 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


on  Scale 

Item 

No.*  Recede 

Mean 

(T) 

- 

I  s  1  ; 

We  igh 
(W,  ) 

Med  i cat  ions/Safety 

168 

6 

.40 

1 

.39 

0 

.76 

1  69 

6 

.40 

1 

.  . 

0 

.60 

170 

6 

.00 

1 

.30 

0 

.45 

1  71 

5 

.80 

1 

.58 

0 

.44 

1  72 

6 

.90 

1 

.02 

1 

.00 

1 73  - 

6 

.95 

1 

.03 

0 

.61 

174 

6 

.63 

1 

.50 

0 

.  38 

175 

6 

.84 

1 

.21 

0 

.90 

Documentation  of 

1  82 

2 

.20 

1 

.82 

0 

.50 

1  \c;  o  1     1  a  1  1  V  c;          1  C 

1  84 

1 

.80 

7 

0 

.63 

1  86 

2 

.60 

2 

.26 

0 

.39 

1 89  ■ 

2 

.  1  0 

1 

.77 

0 

.64 

198 

2 

.90 

2 

.  10 

0 

.64 

199 

1 

.50 

1 

.57 

0 

.73 

200 

2 

40 

1 

.79 

0 

62 

201 

1 

.40 

1 

.73 

0 

46 

Use  of  Programmatic 

227 

6 

32 

0 

.75 

0 

57 

Resources 

277 

5 

80 

1 

.28 

0 

47 

281 

4 

65 

2 

.01 

0 

60 

283 

5 

75 

1 

.33 

0 

70 

288 

5 

65 

1 

.23 

0 

58 

314 

4 

50 

1 

.9! 

0 

56 

General  Attract iv- 

9! 

6. 

45 

1 

.96 

0. 

60 

ness 

92 

5 

65 

2 

.  1  1 

0. 

80 

307 

4, 

30 

1 

.38 

0 

6  1 

- 

31  1 

4. 

00 

1 

26 

0. 

75 

320 

5. 

00 

1 

52 

0. 

72 

332 

5. 

30 

2 

32 

0. 

84 

Activity  Level 

277 

5 , 

80 

1 

28 

0. 

58 

278 

4. 

55 

1 

39 

0. 

48 

279 

4. 

65 

2 

1  1 

0. 

69 

282 

5. 

45 

1 

32 

0. 

65 

'283 

5, 

75 

1 

J  J 

0. 

64 

306 

3. 

95 

1  , 

47 

0. 

57 

Structured  Activi- 

284  *  . 

5. 

90 

1  . 

21 

0. 

59 

ties 

285  ■ 

6. 

30 

0. 

92 

0. 

85 

286 

6. 

25 

0. 

97 

0. 

77 

287 

7. 

70 

2. 

10 

0. 

76 

Informal  Activities 

290 

4. 

75 

2, 

05 

0. 

29 

291 

3. 

35 

1  . 

53 

0. 

40 

337 

'  3. 

35 

1  . 

79, 

0. 

20 

Item  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Facility  Survey  instruments. 

II  1-26 


1  tern 

Mean 

S.D.  ■ 

We  ight 

Criterion  Scale 

No.^  Recede 

(T) 

(Si  ) 
1 

(W|  ) 
1 

28     :     Resident  Interaction 

293 

4.45 

1.15 

0.45 

294 

4.60 

1  .27 

0.60 

295 

3.35 

1  .35 

0.42 

297 

4.  15 

1.31 

0.41  . 

299 

4.70 

1  . 78 

0. 48 

29     :     Staff  Tolerance/ 

386 

5.80 

0.41 

0.44 

Somat i  c 

387 

5.45 

0.60 

0.  12 

388 

5.60 

0.50 

0.49 

391 

5. 25 

0.  79 

0.  34 

30    :     Staff  Tolerance/ 

384 

5.10 

0.85 

0.  35 

Behav  i  our 

385 

5.45 

0.  76 

0.59 

389 

5.45 

0.60 

0.48 

390 

4.95 

0.76 

0.25 

392 

5.65 

0.  59 

0.57 

31     :     Staff  Recognition 

363 

5.44 

0.98 

0.  14 

364 

5.90 

0.31 

1  .00 

365 

5.90 

0.31 

1  . 00 

32    ;    Resident's  Openness 

424        5  -  l.n. 

4Z4 

3.50 

0.95 

0.50 

with  Staff 

438 

2.90 

1  .25 

0.4! 

450 

z.  70 

0.  98 

0.57 

33    :    Encouragement  of 

289 

4.  50 

1  . 73 

0.15 

Resi  dent  Act i  vi  ty 

292                    ■  . 

5 . 05 

1  . 39 

0.57 

323 

5.25 

1  .62 

0.58 

329                         ■  ' 

5.85 

1  .50 

0.44 

331 

7.20 

1  .82 

0.73 

355 

8.15 

2.  26 

0.15 

34    :    Group  Spirit 

298 

4 . 70 

1  . 56 

0.  28 

432 

2.30 

1.17 

0.  16 

435        5  -  I435 

3.45 

0.89 

0.37 

45  1 

2.  75 

1  . 07 

0.  33 

35     :     Inservice  Use  of 

25  1 

4.  75 

1      ~l  1 

0. 74 

Professional  Re- 

252 

3.  30 

1  . 56 

0.  52 

sources 

253 

3.75 

1  .52 

0.53 

,  254 

4.90 

1  .94 

0.67 

255 

3.  85 

1  .63 

0.55 

36    :     1 nservi ce/For  All 

242 

5.  05 

1  . 70 

0.  82 

Staff 

243 

5 . 05 

1      0  0 

(J.  7U 

244 

4.  70 

1        "7  A 

1  . 34 

U.  7z 

245 

5 .  "75 

1  .  55 

0.63 

246 

5.60 

1  . 50 

0.69 

247 

3.85 

1  .87 

0.65 

248 

3.65 

1  .8! 

0.61 

ji.jj 

1  7^ 

0.73 

250 

1 

3.30 

1  .72 

0.72 

Item  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Facility  Survey  instruments. 

111-27 


1  tern 

Mean 

S.D.  ■ 

We 

ght 

Criterion  Scale 

No.*  Recode 

(T) 

(S|  ) 

(W 

Professionalism  of 

45 

1 

55 

0 

.62 

0. 

1  3 

Staff 

80 

3 

44 

0 

65 

0. 

20 

232 

6 

05 

0 

.70 

0, 

25 

.  •- 

233 

5 

37 

1 

64 

0. 

50 

234 

5 

79 

1 

.23 

0. 

25 

Community  Resources 

227 

6 

32 

0 

.75 

0. 

60 

235 

5 

32 

1 

38 

0 

62 

236 

5 

53 

1 

.  39 

0. 

60 

337 

3 

35 

1 

79 

0. 

58 

350 

5 

60 

0 

68 

0. 

4  1 

Administrative  Re- 

217                 .  • 

5 

50 

1 

93 

0. 

57 

sources 

231 

5 

68 

1 

34 

0. 

47 

237 

6 

37 

0 

83 

0. 

47 

240 

5. 

95 

1 

35 

0, 

65 

257 

6 

05 

1 

39 

0. 

60 

258 

4 

05 

1 

60 

0. 

1  7 

Patient  Records 

58 

1  . 

95 

0 

62 

0. 

32 

194 

3 

90 

1 

37 

0. 

19 

195 

4 

30 

1 

34 

0. 

1  9 

196 

2 

32 

1 

53 

0. 

42 

203 

0 

30 

0 

98 

0. 

19 

204 

0 

50 

1 

27 

0. 

43 

205 

1  . 

00. 

1 . 

55 

0. 

48 

21  1 

4. 

30 

1 

34 

0. 

19 

225 

5. 

67 

1 

7! 

0. 

42 

226 

5. 

58 

1 

30 

0. 

28 

Item  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Facility  Survey  instruments. 
:     . II 1-28 


RESIDENT  CRITERION  SCALE  DEFINITIONS 


Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

Weight 

Cri 

terion  Scale 

No.* 

Recede 

(T) 

(S|  ) 

(W|  ) 

01 

:  Communication  Skills 

35-41 

Sum  of 

items  35 

to  41 

9.37 

2.91 

0.77 

74 

1  .70 

1  .00 

0.62 

151 

1  .39 

0.66 

0.51 

152/153  Scored 

as  1  if 

152  =  1 

1  .51 

0.87 

0.62 

and  1 

153  -  1 

Scored 

as  2  if 

152  =  1 

and  ' 

153  =  2 

Scored 

as  3  if 

1  52  =  2 

02 

:  Self  Care/Grooming 

79 

1.41 

0.80 

0.27 

80 

1  . 34 

0.75 

0.51 

81 

1  .34 

0.74 

0,48 

82 

1  .89 

0.78 

0.40 

83 

1  . 57 

0.9  1 

0.60 

84 

1  .76 

0.97 

0.46 

86 

1  .27 

0.69 

0.32 

_87 

1  . 37 

0.  77 

0.60 

03 

:  Change  in  Physical 

1  63 

1  .84 

0.70 

1  .00 

oTaTus 

04 

:  Change  in  Mental 

Status 

187 

1  . 87 

0.60 

1  .00  ■ 

05 

:  Special  Nursing  Care 

Care/Decubi ti 

160 

1.14 

0.  46 

1  .00 

06 

:  Special  Nursing 

90 

1.12 

0.47 

0.69 

Care/Catheters 

1  13 

1.21 

0.57 

0.45 

07 

:  Special  Nursing 

157 

1  .75 

1  .  10 

0.54 

Care/Bowel  &  Bladder 

158 

1  .55 

0.95 

0.54 

08 

:  Physical  Competence/ 

76 

1  .54 

1  .  1  1 

0.39 

Hea  r  i  ng 

155 

1  . 38 

0.  95 

0.  4  1 

09 

:  Physical  Competence/ 

H 

1  .96 

1  .06 

1  .00 

Vi  si  on 

10 

:  Memory  Span 

27 

21   -  1 

27 

4,01 

3.61 

1  .00 

1  1 

:  Social  Interaction 

164 

2.38 

0.77 

0.46 

165 

2.30 

0.73 

0.56 

166 

1  .78 

0.90 

0.51 

167 

1  .79 

0.80 

0.67 

168 

1  ,  95 

n  85 

0.59- 

*  (tern  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Patient  Review  instruments. 


I  I  1-29 


Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

Weight 

Criterion  Scale 

No.* 

Recede 

(T) 

(s,  ) 

(W,  ) 

12  :  Night  time  Behavior 

\  76 

0.  52 

0.  40 

177 

1  .09 

0.31 

0.54 

178 

1.19 

0.45 

0.41 

13  :  Antisocial  Behavior 

181 

1  .29 

0.54 

0.31 

182 

1  .09 

0.35 

0.42 

1  .  1  u 

U .  J)4 

U .  o  1 

184 

1  .09 

0.34 

0.59 

14  :  Satisfaction  with 

67 

1  .75 

0.92 

0.47 

Fac  i 1 i  ty 

bo 

1  R 
1  .  -3  J> 

(J .  oU 

69 

1  .32 

0.64 

0.52 

70 

1  .56 

0.77 

0.47 

71 

1  .88 

1  .01 

0.60 

15  :  Need  for  Psychiatric 

100 

1.12 

0.32 

0.34 

Ca  re 

180 

t  .34 

0.6! 

0.4  3 

186 

1  .27 

0.44 

0.50 

16  :  Situational  Memory 

2 

3  -  l2 

1  .52 

0.50 

0.67 

3 

3  -  '3 

1  .42 

0.49 

0.66 

4 

3  -  U 

1  .49 

0.50 

0.66 

5 

3  -  '5 

1  .46 

0.49 

0.72 

17  :  Verbal  Competence 


18  :  Spatial  Orientation 


19  :  Social  Judnment 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 

28 
29 

30 


,31 

,29 
,32 

33 
,31 
,45 

34 

,  14 
I  7 
17 

,  12 
,26 

26 
,26 

29 
,31 

25 


42 

,52 
59 


0.46 
0.46 
0.47 
0.47 
0.46 
0.50 
0.47 

0.35 
0.37 
0.38 
0.32 
0.44 
0.44 
0.44 
0.45 
0.46 
0.43 
0.46 

0,  4q 
0.50 
0.49 


0.63 
0.79 
0.81 
0.87 
0.79 
0.65 
0.81 

0.89 
I  .00 
0.86 
0.83 
0.74 
0.74 
0.73 
0.61 
0.71 
0.87 
0.75 

0.76 
0.67 
0.59 


Item  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Patient  Review  instruments, 


I  I  1-30 


Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

Weight 

Criterion  Scale 

Recede 

(T) 

(S|  ) 

(W|  ) 

1  .63 

0.48 

0.45 

1  .48 

0.  50 

0.63 

1  .26 

0.64 

1  .00 

1  .  75 

1.  1  0 

1  .00 

1  .  55 

0.95 

1  .00 

1  .96 

0.37 

1  .00 

1  .43 

0.50 

1  .00 

1  .  74 

0.91 

1  .00 

1  .  38 

0.95 

1  .00 

1  . 25 

0 . 5  3 

1  .00 

1 .1^3 

0.46 

i  .  00 

1  .72 

0.76 

1  .00 

1  .83 

0.94 

1  .00 

1  .  39 

0.66 

1  .00 

2.  30 

0.73 

1  .00 

2.38 

0.77 

1  .00 

1  .95 

0.85 

1  .00 

2.74 

0.56 

1  .00 

1  .  78 

0.90 

1  .00 

1  .79 

0.80 

1  .00 

1  .29 

0.54 

1  .00 

1  .09 

0.35 

1  .00 

1  .  10 

0 .  34 

1  . 00 

1  .09 

0 .  34 

1  .00 

20  :  Geriatric  Rating 
Scale  (GRS) 


21   :  Object  Identifi- 
cation 


31 
32 


l44/l46|scored  as  I   if   ' 144  =  I 

146  = 
146  = 


157 
158 

136 
123 
156 
155 
175 
I  34 
179 
169 
151 
165 
164 
168 
174 
166 
167 
181 
182 
183 
184 


SScored  as  2  if 
(Scored  as  3  i  f 
or  ' 146  =  6 


6 

1.51 

0.50 

0.69 

7 

;  1.48 

0.50 

0.22 

8 

1.27 

0.45 

0.5  5 

9 

L,33 

0.47 

0.67 

10 

.      ■  1.26 

0.44 

0.71 

1  1 

1.18 

0 . 38 

0.90 

12 

1  .37 

0.48 

0.69 

13 

1  .29 

0.46 

0.68 

14 

1  .65 

0.48 

0.61 

15 

1  .28 

0.45 

0.66 

16 

1  .37 

0.48 

0.62 

17 

1  .20 

0.40 

0.76 

18 

1  .42 

0.49 

0.46 

19 

1  .35 

0.48 

0.60 

20 

1  .30 

0.46 

0.67 

21 

1  .24 

0.43 

0.63 

22 

1  .37 

0.48 

0.67 

Item  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Patient  Review  instruments 


I  1  1-31 


1  tem 

Mean 

S.D. 

Weight 

Criterion  Scale 

No.* 

Recede 

(T) 

(S|  ) 

(W|  ) 

23 

1  .55 

0.50 

0.90 

24 

1  .36 

0.48 

0.68 

25 

1.31 

0 . 46 

0.61 

22  :  Digit  Span/Forward 

33 

1 0  -  1 33 

4.  1  7 

2.23 

1  .00 

23  :  Digit  Span/Backward 

34 

8  -  I34 

2.45 

1  .67 

1  .00 

24  :  Physical  Competence/ 

1  25 

4.  07 

3.  75 

1  . 00 

Mobi  1 i  ty 

25  :  Physical  Competence/ 

142 

0.53 

0.99 

1  .00 

Eat  i  ng 

26  :  Self  Care/General 

1  38 

4.06 

3.60 

1  .00 

1  32 

4.09 

3.47 

1  .00 

77   •   Nijrsinn  Care/General 

9  1 

1  .04 

0.29 

1  .00 

101 

2.88 

0.43 

1  .00 

1  03 

1  .27 

0.56 

1  .00 

1  05 

1.31 

0.46 

1  .00 

1  06 

1.19 

0.39 

1  .00 

1  1  0 

1  .  10 

0.43 

1  .00 

1  1  1 

1  .36 

0.48 

1  .00 

1  1  2 

1  .  1  1 

0. 35 

1  r\r\ 

1  . 00 

1  13 

1.21 

0.57 

1  .00 

1  14 

1.18 

0.60 

1  .00 

1  15 

1  .27 

0.46 

1  .00 

1  18 

1  .01 

0.  12 

1  .00 

107 

1  .00 

0.00 

1  .00 

108 

1  .00 

0.00 

1  .00 

109 

1  .02 

0.  1  8 

1  .00 

28  :  Verbal    1 nte 1 1 i - 

=  .075  +  .626  (Criterion 

gence  Estimate 

No.  17) 

+  .306  (Criterion 

No.    19)  + 
.219  (Criterion 
No.  23). 


Item  numbers  refer  to  pilot  test  versions  of  Patient  Review  instruments. 

These  are  Northwestern  University  Disabiliry  Scales,  the  receding  procedures  arc 
documented  in  "Calculation  of  Northwestern  Disabilities  (NUDS)  Scale  Scores" 
included  in  the  following  two  pages. 
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CALCULATION  OF  NORTHWESTERN  DISABILITIES  (NUDS)  SCORES 


NUDS  Scale 


Scoring  from  new  instrument 


A  (Walking) 


B  (Dressing) 


C  (Hygiene) 


D-l  (Eating) 


D-2  (Feeding) 


0 
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3. 
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1 . 
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5 
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and  if  #130  = 


-  2 


if  #135 
if  #135 
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NUDS  Scale 


Scor  i  ng  from  new  instrument 


E  (Speech) 


0,00, 
2.50 
5.00 
7.50 
10.00 


//I53  =  I 

#153  -  2 

//I  54  =  3 

//I  54  =  4 

//I  54  =  5 


1 


1 
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COMPUTATION  OF  MATCHING  SCORES 


The  matching  score,  Mj  for  the  jth  resident  criterion  scale,  C j ,  i 


^         C,  "^W 

J  m 


m 


Where    C^  =  facility's  score  score  on  Mth 
facility  criterion,  and 

=  weight  assigned  to  Mth  facility 
criterion  for  matching  purposes 


For  an  explanation  of  the  computational  procedure  see  the  section  of  this 
manual  titled  "Matching  Scores  and  Satisfaction  Indices".     This  appendix 
documents,  for  each  resident  criterion,  the  facility  criteria  and  weights 
entered  into  these  computations  and  the  cutoff  point  (Mj-s^)  derived  from 
our  p  i I ot  test  data  co I  I ected  on  20  I  M  i  noi  s  fac  i I  i t ies  and  280  of  thei  r 
patients. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  CERTIFICATION  STANDARDS 


A- I 


November 


6, 


1972 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: 


Richard  C.  Jel inek.  Ph.  D. 
Mark  H.  Lepper,  M.  D. 


FROM  : 


Bob  Rich a 


SUBJECT:      Federal  regulation  of  long-term  care  facilities 


'The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to  clarify  the  articulation  of  the  nursing 
home  project  to  current  federal  standards  governing  use  of  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid funds  to  support  patients  in  long-term  care  facilities  (Titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

The  major  purpose  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  standards  is  to  insure  that  federal 
dollars  spent  for  medical  and  nursing  care  buy  minimally  the  appearance 
(hopefully  the  reality)  of  the  care  they  are  paid  out  for.    The  premium  paid 
for  this  insurance  is  of  two  kinds.     First,  a  variety  of  structura I  criteria 
are  specified  which  individual  care  agencies  (  e.g.     nursing  homes)  must  meet 
in  order  to  qualify  for  federal  payments.     In  the  case  of  Medicare,  individual 
facilities  must  apply  for  certification  as  Extended  Care  Facilities  (ECFs) 
independently  of  state  licensing  (although  the  state  licensing  agency  usually 
does  the  certifying).     In  the  case  of  Medicaid,  states  must  incorporate  federal 
standards  into  their  licensing  in  order  to  qualify  for  federal  money.  Second, 
Medicaid  requires  states  to  monitor  the  status  of  federally-supported  patients 
in  long-term  care  facilities  on  an  i nd i v i dua I -by-i nd i vi dua I  basis. 

Our  proposal  to  NCHSRD  (incorporated  in  the  contract)  specifies  that  our 
product  is  to  be  a  measure  of  process  rather  than  structure.    Thus  its 
substantive  focus  is  significantly  different  from  that  inherent  in  Titles 
XVI  I  I  and  XIX. 

Our  purpose,  as  conceived  in  the  proposal  and,  therefore,  presumed  accepted 
by  HEW,  is  also  significantly  different.    We  have  adopted  the  long-range 
strategy  of  developing  a  process  measure  of  quality  of  management,  care, 
and  rehabilitation  without  regard  to  whether  our  criteria  and  "quality 
construct"  could  be  incorporated  directly,  by  legislation  or  administratively, 
into  regulatory  activities.     (We  are,  however,  designing  an  instrument  usable 
more  or  less  within  state  regulatory  time  and  manpower  constraints.) 
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The  product  of  this  phase  of  the  project  is  a  means  of  measuring  quality. 
We  propose,  as  a  second  phase,  to  examine  carefully  the  problems  inherent 
In  extending  traditional   regulatory  standards  and  procedures,  based  on 
structural  characteristics.   Into  the  process  area.    We  adopted  this  two- 
stage  strategy  in  preference  to  shaping  (and  thus  limiting)  our  instrument 
in  advance  to  current  regulatory  constraints. 

Although  the  project  was  conceived  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
concentrates  on  different  substantive  areas  from  federal  standards 
there  is  an  important  relationship.    Measurement  of  process  must  include 
some  structural  elements.    Our  own  data,  especially  the  forms  entitled 
.    "Administrator's    Report"  and  "Review  of  Organization,  Policies,  and 

Procedures,"  reflect  a  large  number  of  structural  characteristics.  (These 
forms  are,  as  you  know,  abridged  and  edited  versions  of  the  JCAH  applica- 
tion for  survey  and  survey  report  for  long-term  care  facilities.) 

More  concretely,  we  need  to  take  into  account  the  "Conditions  of  Participa- 
tion" for  Medicare  (see  our  contract.  Art.   I -B,  Paragraph  2)  and  Medicaid 
provisions.    We  have  deliberately  placed  our  emphasis  on  process,  and 
specifically  on  psycho-social,  as  opposed  to  medical,  patient  attributes 
and  attributes  of  care.     Despite  this  emphasis,  we  are  doing  the  following 
with  respect  to  federal   regulatory  standards. 

I..     With  regard  to  Medicaid  standards,  we  plan  to  incorporate  into  our  data  base 
the  protocol  used  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health  for  Inspection 
and  licensing  purposes.    This  protocol  reflects  the  entirety  of  the  state's 
regu I atory -standards  and  Incorporates  Medicaid  (since  all  eight  facilities 
are  licensed,  at  least  in  part,  for  skilled  care).     We  have  asked  for,  and 
been  given,  access  to  the  data  on  the  eight  facilities  In  our  sample  collec- 
ted by  I DPH  during  the  most  recent  annual   inspection.     This  data  consists 
of  ratings  on  over  200  Items  (or  "criteria"),  each  on  a  0  -  5  scale.  It 
will  be  combined  with  our  own  data  for  statistical  analysis  and  scale  con- 
struction . 

2.      Our  own  data  on  a  sample  of  patients  In  each  home  will  cover  all  but  two 
of  the  sixteen  items  of  information  collected  by  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Aid  and  Department  of  Public  Health  under  their  medical   review  pro- 
cedure.    (This  procedure  Is  designed  to  be  responsive  to  the  reimbursement 
requirements  of  Medicaid.)    For  most  of  the  sixteen  categories,  our  informa- 
tion will  consist  of  several    Items  Instead  of  one.     We  will  not,  however, 
obtain  explicit  information  on  need  for,  or  provision  of,  oxygen  or  suctlon- 
I  ng . 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  state's  medical   review  procedure  does 
not  specify  sources  of  information  for  each  item.    We  are  collecting 
patient  information  in  four  ways  (observation  of  patient,  interview 
with  staff,  questionnaire  filled  out  by  staff,  records)  and  will  have 
some  opportunity  during  our  data  analysis  to  compare  these  sources. 
Thus  our  own  instrument  should  make  some  contribution  to  overcoming 
this  very  serious  measurement  problem  inherent  in  the  current  Illinois 
medical   review  —  a  problem  only  compounded  by  the  expectation  that 
medical  reviews  are  done  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  man-day. 

We  have  considered  the  possibility  of  requesting  access  to  the  state's 
medical   review  data  on  patients  in  our  sample  who  are  supported  by 
Public  Aid  (i.e.   in  part  by  Medicaid).     This  does  not  seem  advantageous 
for  three  reasons.     First  the  data  on  only  a  subsample  of  our  patients 
(those  on  Public  Aid)  would  be  available.     Thus  we  could  not  enter  the 
information  directly  into  our  planned  analysis,  but  would  have  to  analyze 
it  separately.     Second,  we  question  the  quality  of  the  data,  for  reasons 
referenced  above.     Third,  serious  issues  of  confidentiality  might  be 
raised  by  requesting  IDPH  to  "loan"  us  this  data. 

3.      With  regard  to  Medicare,  three  of  the  facilities  in  our  sample  are  certi- 
fied as  ECFs  and  five  are  not.     We  do  not  have  direct  access  to  information 
about  these  five  homes  in  terms  of  their  compliance  with  specific  Medicare- 
ECF  criteria,  except  insofar  as  these  items  are  covered  in  our  own  data 
collection  schedules  and/or  the  IDPH  protocol. 

Below  is  a  list  of  specific  Medicare-ECF  criteria  which  are  not  replicated 
fairly  closely  by  the  data  we  plan  to  have.     The  list  is  in  two  parts. 
The  first  contains  items  that  might  reflect  on  process  characteristics, 
the  second  items  that  are  purely  structural.     (This  list  is  based  on  the 
"Extended  Care  Facility  Survey  Report,"     Form  SSA-1569.     Number  references 
are  to  the  U.  S.  Code  of  Regulations.) 

3  A.  The  following  may  conceivably  be  related  to  process  measurement  of  quality 
of  I  i  f e  and  care  : 

I  I  .       ADMINISTRATION  ,  (405. I  I  21 ) 

( d )  Not i  f  i  cat i on  of  Changes  i  n  Patient  Status 

(2)  Information  describing  the  care  and  services  provided  by  th  ■ 
facility  is  accurate  and  not  misleading. 

V.        NURSING  SERVICES  (405.1124) 

(d)  Charge  Nurses 

(3)  It  Is  desirable  that  the  nurse  in  charge  of  each  tour  of  duty 
be  trained  or  experienced  in  areas  such  as  nursing  administration  and  super- 
vision, rehabilitation  nursing,  psychiatric  or  geriatric  nursing. 
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(f)  Restorative  Nursing  Care 

(3)  Consultation  and  instruction  in  restorative  nursing  available 
from  State  or  local  agencies  are  utilized. 

(g)  Dietary  Superv  is  ion 

(4)  Food  and  fluid  intake  of  patients  is  observed  and  deviations 
from  normal  are  reported  to  the  charge  nurse.    Persistent  unresolved  pro- 
blems are  reported  to  the  physician. 

VI.      DIETARY  SERVICES  (405.1125) 

(b)  Adequacy  of  Di etary  Staff 

(1)  There  are  food  service  employees  on  duty  over  a  period  of  12 
or  more  hours. 

(g)  Planning  of  Menus 

(2)  Menus  provide  a  sufficient  variety  of  foods  served  in  adequate 
amounts  at  each  meal.    Menus  are  different  for  the  same  days  of  each  week 
and  are  adjusted  for  seasonal  changes.  -  .  ■ 

(h)  Preparation  of  Food 

(2)  Food  is  cut,  chopped  or  ground  to  meet  individual  needs. 

(6)  Trays  provided  bedfast  patients  rest  on  firm  supports  such  as 
overbed  tables.  Sturdy  tray  stands  of  proper  heights  are  provided  patients 
able  to  be  out  of  bed. 

VIII.  PHARMACEUTICAL  SERVICES  (405.1127) 

(d)  Labeling  and  Storing  Medications 

(9)  Medications  having  an  expiration  date  are  removed  from  usage 
and  properly  disposed  of  after  such  date. 

IX.  DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICES  (405.1128) 

(a)  Provisions  for  Diagnostic  Services 

(2)  The  physician  is  notified  promptly  of  the  test  results. 

(3)  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  transportation  of  patients, 
if  necessary,  to  and  from  the  source  of  service. 

(4)  Simple  tests,  such  as  those  customarily  done  by  nursing 
personnel  for  diabetic  patients,  may  be  done  in  the  facility. 

(5)  All   reports  are  included  in  the  clinical  record. 

X.  DENTAL  SERVICES  (405.1129) 

(a)  Provi  s  ion  for  Denta I  Care 

(3)  Nursing  personnel  assist  the  patient  to  carry  out  the 
dentist's  recommendations. 
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XI  .        SOCIAL  SERVICES  '(405.  I  130) 

(d)  Confidentiality  of  Social  Data 

(1)  The  staff  member  responsible  for  social  services  participates 
in  clinical  staff  conferences  and/or  confers  with  the  attending  physician 
prior  to  admission  of  the  patient,  at  intervals  during  the  patient's  stay  in 
the  facility,  and  prior  to  discharge  of  the  patient,  and  there  is  evidence 
in  the  record  of  such  conferences. 

(2)  The  staff  member  and  nurses  responsible  for  the  patient's 
care  confer  frequently  and  there  is  evidence  of  effective  working  relation- 
ships between  them. 

XIV.  TRANSFER  AGREEMENT  (405.1133) 

(b)   I nterchanges  of  I nf ormat i on 

(3)  The  agreement  provides  for  the  transfer  of  personal  effects, 
particularly  money  and  valuables,  and  for  the  transfer  of  Information 
related  to  these  Items. 

XV.  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  (405.1134) 

(e)  Patient's  Bedrooms  and  Toi  let  'Faci  I  ities 
(8)  Doors  to  patient  bedrooms  are  never  locked. 

XVII.     DISASTER  PLAN  (405.1136) 

(a)  Disaster  Plan 

(2)  Al  I  ^personnel  are  trained  to  perform  assigned 

(3)  Simulated  drills  testing  the  effectiveness  of 
are  conducted  on  each  shift  at  least  three  times  a  year. 
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tasks . 
the  plan 


3  B.    The  following  structural  characteristics  also  are  not  covered: 

I  I .        ADMINISTRATION  (405. I  121 ) 

(a)  Governing  Body. -There  is  a  governing  body  which  assumes  full 
legal   responsibility  for  the  overall  conduct  of  the  facility. 

(b)  Fu I  I -T I  me  Admi  n  i  strator 

(3)  The  admin Istrator's  responsibilities  for  procurement  and 
direction  of  competent  personnel  are  clearly  defined. 

(5)  The  administrator  may  be  a  member  of  the  governing  body. 

III.      PATIENT  CARE  POLICIES  (405.1122) 

■  (a)  Po I i  ci es  Regarding  Nurs i  ng  and  Medi  ca I  Care 

(2)  The  factors  explaining  the  standard  are  as  follows: 

(I)   It  Is  desirable  that  the  group  of  professional  personnel 

responsible  for  patient  care  policies  Includes  health  personnel  such  as  social 

workers,  dietitians,  pharmacists,     speech  pathologists  and  audiologists, 

physical  and  occupational  therapists,  and  mental  health  personnel.  Pharmacy 

policies  and  procedures  are  preferably  developed  with  theadviceof  a  subgroup  of 
physicians  and  pharmacists  serving  as  a  pharmacy  and  therapeutics  commitfee.'^ 
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(ii)  Some  members  of  this  group  are  neither  ov^ners  nor 
employees  of  the  facility. 

(iii)  The  group  meets  at  regularly  scheduled  intervals  and 
minutes  of  each  meeting  are  recorded. 

(iv)  The  group  may  serve  one  or  more  facilities. 

(b)  Respons  i  b  i  I i  t  ies ;  Execution  of  Patient  Care  Po I i  ci  es 

(I)   If  the  organized  medical  staff  is  responsible,  an  individual 
physician  is  designated  to  maintain  compliance  with  overall  patient  care 
po I i  ci  es . 

IV.  PHYSICIAN  SERVICES  (405.1123) 

(c)  Ava i  I ab  i I i  ty  of  Phys  i  ci  ans  for  Emergency  Ca re 

(I)  A  schedule  listing  the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  these 
physicians  and  the  specific  days  each  is  on  call  is  posted  in  each  nursing 
station. 

V.  NURSING  SERVICES  (405.1124) 

( d )  Charge  Nurse 

(1)  A  State-approved  school  of  practical  nursing  is  one  whose 
standards  of  education  meet  those  set  by  the  appropriate  State  nurse  licensing 
authori  ty . 

(2)  Some  State  laws  grant  practical  nurse  licensure  (nonwai vered ) 
to  certain  individuals  who  have  an  educational  background  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  State-approved  school  of  practical  nursing. 
Such  licensure  determination  is  made  by  the  appropriate  State  nursing  authority 
on  the  basis  of  evaluation  of  the  individual's  educational  achievements,  as  we 
as  on  successful  completion  of  the  appropriate  State  licensing  examination. 
Licensure  under  such  conditions  may  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements  o' 
graduation  from  a  State-approved  school  of  practical  nursing. 

VI.  DIETARY  SERVICES  (405.1125) 

(a)  Pi  etary  Supervi  s  ion 

(2)  The  designated  person  is  a  graduate  of  baccalaureate  degree 
program  with  major  studies  in  food  and  nutrition. 

(h)  Preparation  of  Food 

(I)  A  f  i  le'  o~tested  recipes,  adjusted  to  appropriate  yield,  is 

maintained. 

( i )  Mai  ntenance  of  San  i  tary  Cond  itions 

(3)  Written  reports  of  inspections  by  State  or  local  health  aui' 
ities  are  on  file  at  the  facility  with  notation  made  of  action  taken  by  t' 
facility  to  comply  with  any  recommendations. 
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IX.  DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICES  (405.1128) 

(a)  Provi  s i ons  for  Diagnostic  Services 

(1)  All  diagnostic  services  are  provided  only  on  the  request  of 
a  physi  ci  an  .  _     ^  ,  .  ,^ , 

X.  DENTAL  SERVICES  (405.1129) 

(a)  Provision  of  Dental  Care 

(2)  The  extended  care  faci  I ity,  when  necessary,  arranges  for  the 
patient  to  be  transported  to  the  dentist's  office. 

XIII.  CLINICAL  RECORDS  (405.1132)  '  ■ 

(c)  Confidentiality  of  Records .- I nformat i on  contained  in  the  clinica 
records  is  treated  as  confidential  and  is  disclosed  only  to  authorized 
persons. 

XIV.  TRANSFER  AGREEMENT  (405. I  133) 

(a)  Patient  Transfer. -The  transfer  agreement  provides  reasonable 
assurance  that  transfer  of  patients  will  be  affected  between  the  hospital 
and  the  extended  care  facility  whenever  such  transfer  is  medically  appropri 
ate  as  determined  by  the  attending  physician. 

(c)  Execution  of  Agreement 

(1)  When  the  hospital  and  extended  care  facility  are  not  under 
common  control,  the  terms  of  the  transfer  agreement  are  established  jointly 
by  both  institutions. 

(2)  Each  institution  participating  in  the  agreement  maintains  a 
copy  of,  the  agreement. 

(d)  Speci  f  i cat i on  of  Respons i b i I  i t i es . -The  transfer  agreement  speci 
the  responsibilities  each  institution  assumes  in  the  transfer  of  patients  ■■ 
information  between  the  hospital  and  the  extended  care  facility.    The  agrc  - 
ment  establishes  responsibility  for  notifying  the  other  institution  promp" 
of  the  impending  transfer  of  a  patient;  arranging  for  appropriate  and  saf 
transportation;  and  arranging  for  the  care  of  patients  during  transfer. 

( e )  Presumed  Ag reement  Where  Necessary  for  Provi  s  ion  of  Serv i  ces . 
Any  facility  which  does  not  have  a  transfer  agreement  in  effect  but  whic 
found  by  the  State  agency  conducting  the  survey  (or,   in  the  case  of  a  Si 
in  which  there  is  no  such  agency,  by  the  Secretary)  to  have  attempted  i 
faith  to  enter  into  a  transfer  agreement  with  a  hospital  sufficiently  r 
to  the  facility  to  make  feasible  the  transfer  between  them  of  patients 
medical  and  other  information,  shall  be  considered  to  have  such  an  agr^-- 
in  effect  if  and  for  so  long  as  it  is  also  found  that  to  do  so  is  in  t 
public  interest  and  essential  to  assuring  extended  care  services  for  p 
in  the  community  eligible  for  benefits. 
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XV.        PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  (405. I  134) 

(a)  Safety  of  Pat ients . -The  extended  care  facility  is  constructed, 
equipped,  and  maintained  to  insure  the  safety  of  patients.     It  is  struc- 
tura I  I y  sound . 

(b)  Favorable  Environment  for  Pat i ents . -The  extended  care  facility  is 
equipped  and  m.aintained  to  provide  a  functional,  sanitary  and  comfortable 
environment.     Its  electrical  and  mechanical  systems  (including  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal)  are  designed,  constructed,  and  maintained  in  accordance 
with  recognized  safety  standards  and  comply  with  applicable  State  codes  and 
regu I  at  i  ons . 

(c)  E I evators 

(1)  Installation  of  elevators  and  dumbwaiters  complies  with  all 
app I i  cab  I e  codes . 

(2)  Elevators  are  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  a  wheeled 
stretcher.  .  " 

(d )  Nurs  i  ng  Un  i  t 

(2)  Equipment  necessary  for  charting  and  recordkeeping  is  provided. 

(3)  The  medication  preparation  area  is  we  I  I -i I  I umi nated  and  is 
provided  with  hot  and  cold  running  water. 

(5)  Toilet  and  handwashing  facilities  are  provided. 

(e)  Pat  ients '  Bedrooms  and  Toi  let  Faci  I  ities 

(3)  Each  patient  room  has  a  lavatory  with  both  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  unless  provided  in  adjacent  toilet  or  bathroom  facilities. 

(4)  On  floors  where  wheelchair  patients  are  located,  there  is  at 
least  one  toilet  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  wheelchairs. 

(5)  Each  bathtub  or  shower  is  in  a  separate  room  or  compartment 
which  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  wheelchair  and  attendant. 

(6)  At  least  one  water  closet,  enclosed  in  a  separate  room  or  stall, 
is  provided  for  each  eight  beds. 

(7)  Substantially  secured  grab  bars  are  installed  in  all  water 
closet  and  bathing  fixture  compartments. 

(f)  Faci  I  i t  ies  for  I  so  I  at  ion . -Provi s i on  is  made  for  isolating  infectious 
patients  in  we  I  I -vent i  I ated  single  bedrooms  having  separate  toilet  and  bathing 

f ac  i I i  t  i  es .     Such  f aci  I i  t  i  es  are  a  I  so  ava  i  I ab I e  to  prov  ide  for  the  special 
care  of  patients  who  develop  acute  illnesses  while  in  the  facility  and  patients 
in    terminal  phases  of  illness. 

(g)  Examination  Rooms.-  A  special   room  (or  rooms)   is  provided  for  examin- 
ations, treatments,  and  other  therapeutic  procedures. 

XV I  I       UT I L I ZAT I  ON  REV  I EW  (405.1137) 

None  of  the  material  on  utilization  review  is  covered. 
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The  above  listing  indicates  that  our  material  on  process  areas  such  as 
nursing  care  covers  all  but  isolated  items  in  the  Medicare  Standards, 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  Medicare  Standards  not  covered  are  structural 
and,   in  fact,  very  technical  and  detailed.    Thus  we  adequately  take  ac- 
count of  these  standards  to  the  degree  that  they  bear  on  the  goals  of 
the  project. 

In  summary,  our  planned  data  collection  and  analysis  emphasize  measures 
of  process,  and  specifically  psycho-social,  criteria.     This  emphasis  Is  a 
consequence  of  the  goals  of  the  project  as  specified   in  the  proposal  and 
contract.      Nonetheless  we  will  adequately  cover  structural  criteria  and 
will,  more  specifically,  obtain  measures  responsive  to  a  I  I  but  a  few  federal 
regulatory  standards. 


RJ  R : mew 
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,  FACILITY  STAFF  ORIENTATION 

1.  Original   Initial  Data  Collection  Introduction 

2.  Revised  Initial  Data  Collection  Introduction 

3.  Pilot  Test  Orientation  Memorandum 

4.  Pilot  Test  Introduction 
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EVALUATION  OF  QUALITY  OF  CARE  AMD  LIFE  IN  LONG-TERM  CARE  FACILITIES 

September    II,  1972 


A  WORD  TO  THE  STAFF  OF 


Your  agency  is  participating  in  a  research  project  being  done  by  the 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  in  Chicago.    You  will  see 
several  members  of  the  research  team  here  during  the  next  four  months. 
We  would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  your  time  to  explain  what  the  project  is 
about,  what  we  will  be  doing  here,  and  what  you  can  do  to  help  us. 

This  is  a  scientific  research  project.  •  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  better 
ways  to  measure  the  quality  of  nursing  homes  and  other  long-term  care  facili- 
ties such  as  yours.     During  September  and  October  we  will  collect  data  in  this 
home  and  seven  others.    We  will  then  use  this  data  to  develop  an  evaluation 
procedure.     Finally,  in  November  and  December  we  will  try  out  our  evaluation 
procedure  in  the  same  eight  homes.    The  people  from  our  project  who  come  in 
November  and  December  will  act  like  they  are  doing  an  inspection  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.     In  fact,  however,  they  will  only  be  trying  out  our 
evaluation  procedure  to  see  if  it  works. 

Neither  the  data  collected  in  the  next  two  months,  nor  results  of  the  trial 
Inspections  during  November  and  December  will  be  given  to  any  government  agency 
for  use  in  licensing  or  regulating  the  eight  homes.    The  government  will  re- 
ceive a  report  in  which  individual  homes  and  patients  are  identified  only  by 
code  numbers. 

The  project  is  funded  by  a  contract  between  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  which  is  an  agency  of  the  federal  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and  Rush-Presbyter i an-St .  Luke's  Medical  Center 
(RPSL).     In  turn,  RPSL  has  a  contract  with  the  MEDICUS  Systems  Corporation,  a 
company  providing  a  varifety  of  services  to  health  care  organizations,  for  a 
substantial  part  of  the  project. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  design  a  procedure  for  evaluating  nursing 
homes  which  is  economical  and  simple  to  use.    We  hope  that  both  outside  inspec- 
tors and  people  in  the  homes  themselves  will  be  able  to  use  it  to  measure 
quality  of  care.    The  procedure  will  be  based  on  the  best  measurement  techniques 
currently  available  in  two  areas:     needs  of  patients,  and  quality  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  environment  provided  by  the  home. 
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The  Initial  data  collection  (September  and  October)  will  be  done  using 
procedures  that  have  already  been  developed  and  reported  in  medical,  nursing 
and  social  work  literature.     We  will  gather  information  by  talking  with  the 
aministrator  and  other  staff  members,  meeting  and  interviewing  patients,  and 
by  observing  the  activities  going  on  while  we  are  here.    This  data  will  be 
analyzed  using  a  computer  to  find  out  what  specific  questions  and  procedures 
are  the  most  accurate  and  economical-    Together  with  the  suggestions  of  a 
number  of  experienced  professionals,  this  aniaysis  will  be  the  basis  on  which 
we  design  and  select  the  questions  and  procedures  we  will  try  out  during 
November  and  December. 

Our  evaluation  method  will  be  concerned  mostly  with  the  process  of  caring 
for  the  elderly,  and  not  so  much  with  the  physical  or  organizational  structure 
of  the  facility.    We  will  also  be  concerned  with  the  match  between  the  kinds 
of  patients  in  each  home  and  the  kinds  of  care  which  that  home  is  best  able  to 
give.    As  a  result,  we  will  be  talking  to  and  observing  a  group  of  individual 
patients  (selected  randomly  from  all  the  patients  here),  as  well  as  making 
observations  about  the  entire  home. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  several  things  for  us: 

1.  Don't  be  afraid  of  us.    We  are  not  evaluating  this  home,  or 
reporting  to  anyone  our  opinions  about  it.    We  are  doing 
research  on  what  makes  a  nursing  home  a  good  one  as  opposed 
to  a  bad  one. 

2.  We  may  ask  you  to  help  us  find  our  way  around,  or  find 
indiv-idual  patients  so  that  we  may  speak  with  them. 
Please  try  to  help  us. 

3.  We  may  ask  some  of  you  to  fill  out  a  short  and  easy  question- 
naire.   No  one  wi  I  I  be  asked  to  write  his  or  her  name  on  the 
questionnaire,  and  no  one's  answers  will  be  identified  by  name. 
We  appreciate  your  dooperation. 

4.  We  may  ask  some  of  you  a  few  questions  about  a  specific 
patient.    Again,  we  ask  your  cooperation. 

Thank  you. 
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EVALUATION  OF  QUALTiT  OF  CARE  AND  LIFE  IN  LONG-TERM  CARE  FACILITIES 

February  I ,  1973 


A  WORD  TO  THE  STAFF  OF 


This  facility  is  participating  in  a  research  project  being  done  by 
the  Rush-Presbyter ian-St.   Luke's  Medical  Center  in  Chicago.     You  will 
see  several  members  of  the  research  team  here  during  February  and  March. 
We  would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  your  time  to  explain  what  the  project 
is  about,  what  we  will  be  doing  here,  and  what  you  can  do  to  help  us. 

You  may  remember  that  we  have  been  here  before,   last  August  and 
September.     Since  October  our  work  has  been  delayed,  but  now  we  are 
ready  to  take  up  where  we  left  off. 

This  is  a  scientiHc  research  project.     Its  purpose  is  to  develop 
better  ways  to  measure  the  quality  of  the  care  given  by  nursing  homes 
and  other  long-term  care  facilities  such  as  yours.     During  the  next  two 
months  we  will  collect  data  in  this  home  and  in  seven  others.     We  will 
use  this  data  to  develop  a  new  evaluation  procedure.     After  that,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  try  out  our  evaluation  procedure  in  the  same  eight 
facilities.     This  will  depend  on  finding  money  to  continue  the  project. 

The  project  is  funded  by  a  contract  between  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  which  Is  an  agency  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and  Rush-Presbyter  I an-St. 
Luke's  Medical  Center  (RPSL).     In  turn,  RPSL  has  a  contract  with  the 
MEDICUS  Corporation,  a  company  providing  a  variety  of  services  to  hospi- 
tals and  other  health  organizations,  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  project. 

None  of  the  data  collected  by  our  project  staff  will  be  given  to 
any  government  agency  for  use  In  licensing  or  regulation.     The  government 
will  receive  a  report  in  which  individual  homes  and  patients  are  identi- 
fied only  by  code  numbers. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  Is  to  design  a  procedure  for  evaluating 
nursing  homes  which  is  economical  and  simple  to  use.    We  hope  that  both 
outside  inspectors  and  people  in  the  homes  themselves  will  be  "able  to  use 
It  to  measure  quality  of  care.    The  procedure  will  be  based  on  the  best 
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measurement  techniques  now  available  in  three  areas:    needs  of  patients, 
quality  of  the  atmosphere  and  environment  provided  by  the  home,  and  appro- 
priateness of  placement  of  different  kinds  of  patients  in  different  kinds 
of  homes. 

The  data  collection  during  February  and  March  will  be  done  using  pro- 
cedures that  have  already  been  developed  and  reported  in  medical,  nursing 
and  social  work  literature.    We  will  gather  information  by  talking  with  the 
administrator  and  other  staff  members,  meeting  and  Interviewing  patients, 
and  by  observing  the  activities  going  on  while  we  are  here.     This  data  will 
be  analyzed  using  a  computer  to  find  out  what  specific  questions  and  proce- 
dures are  the  most  accurate  and  economical.     Together  with  the  suggestions 
of  a  number  of  experienced  professionals,  this  analysis  will  be  the  basis  on 
.which  we  design  and  select  the  questions  and  procedures  we  will  use  In  our 
new  method .  .        .        -  . 

Our  evaluation  method  wl I  I  be  concerned ■ most  I y  with  the  process  of 
caring  for  the  elderly,  and  not  so  much  with  the  physical  or  organizational 
structure  of  the  facility.    We  will  also  be  concerned  with  the  match  between 
the  kinds  of  patients  in  each  home  and  the  kinds  of  care  which  that  home  is 
best  able  to  give.    As  a  result,  we  will  be  talking  to  and  observing  a  group 
of  individual  patients  (selected  randomly  from  all  the  patients  here),  as 
well  as  making  observations  about  the  entire  home. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  several  things  for  us: 

1.  Don't  be  afraid  of  us.    We  are  not  eva I uat I ng  this  home,  or 
reporting  to  anyone  our  opinions  about  It.     We  are  doing 
research  on  what  makes  a  nursing  home  a  good  one  as  opposed 
to  a  bad  one. 

2.  We  may  ask  you  to  help  us  find  our  way  around,  or  find  Indivi- 
dual patients  so  that  we  may  speak  with  them.     Please  try  to 
help  us. 

3.  We  may  ask  some  of  you  to  fill  out  a  short  and  easy  question- 
naire.    No  one' wl I  I  be  asked  to  write  his  or  her  name  on  the 
questionnaire,  and  no  one's  answers  will  be  Identified  by 
name.    We  appreciate  your  cooperation. 

4.  We  may  ask  some  of  you  a  few  questions  about  a  specific 
patient.      Again,  we  ask  your  cooperation. 

Thank  you. 
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FROM:    Robert  J.  Richard,  DATE:    September  25,  1973 

Project  Manager 

Nursing  Home  Evaluation  Project 


TO:  SUBJECT:    Orientation  to  Project 

Thank  you  for  accepting  our  invitation  to  participate  in  this  phase  of 
our  work.  In  our  recent  telephone  conversation,  we  have  scheduled 
our  first  survey  (s)  of  your  facility  for  October  .  The 

purpose  of  this  memo  is  to  acquaint  you  with  our  survey  procedures, 
so  you  will  know  what  to  expect  and  can  make  the  few  preparations 
required.    Please  review  each  point  carefully. 

(1)  The  project's  field  coordinator  is  Janet  Feldman,  R.N.  Mrs. 
Feldman  is  director  of  nursing  of  The  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Park  as  RPSL.  She  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  about  the  project,  and  is  the  person  to  call  should  questions 
or  difficulties  arise  at  any  point  in  our  work.  She  may  be  reached 
at  312/942-5379. 

(2)  We  have,  in  most  cases,  already  asked  you  to  designate  an  indi- 
vidual on  your  staff  as  liaison  to  the  project.    This  person  could,  of 
course,  be  yourself.    His  or  her  primary  responsibilities  are  to 
schedule  our  survey  visits,  to  meet  the  surveyors  when  they  arrive 
and  introduce  them  to  the  faculty,  and  to  be  available  to  assist  them 
from  time  to  time  during  their  day  in  the  faculty.    Please  go  over 
this  memo  with  the  designated  project  liaison. 

(3)  A  number  of  copies  of  a  brief  project  description  are  enclosed, 
hopefully  enough  to  distribute  one  to  each  person  on  your  payroll. 
Please  be  sure  these  are  distributed  to  all  staff  before  the  first  survey. 
One  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  distribute  them  with  paychecks.    Let  your 
staff  know  when  the  survey  will  occur,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
afraid  to  answer  the  suf'veyor's  questions. 

(4)  Also  enclosed  for  your  own  information  is  a  document  entitled 
•                       "Summary  of  Interim  Report."   This  is  the  best  introduction  to  the 

project  as  a  whole  that  we  have  available.    It  may  raise  quetions  on 
technical  points  that  it  does  not  answer,  but  it  should  nonetheless  be 
helpful  to  you.   Although  we  cannot  meet  with  all  of  you  individually  to 
discuss  the  project  in  detail,  we  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  by  phone. 
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FORM  NO    ;1 1  Rl)     3-7  i 


Internal  Use  Only 


(5)  As  part  of  our  survey,  we  ask  that  you  fill  out  the  enclosed 
"Administrator's  Report"  (Section  1  of  the  facility  survey).  All 
questions  should  be  answered  in  terms  of  the  date  for  which  the  first 
survey  is  scheduled.   This  means  that  someone  will  answer  Q.  27-42 
on  that  day.   The  rest  of  the  form,  however,  can  be  completed  ahead 
of  time.    Please  note  inQ.  43,  44,  72,  and  73  that  the  first  survey 
will  take  place  in  October.   Thus,  Q.  43,  and  44  refer  to  July,  August, 
and  September,  and  Q.  72  and  73  to  September.   Also,  please  keep 
track  of  the  total  amount  of  time  you  and  the  staff  spend  working  on  the 
form.   Your  time  estimate  will  be  part  of  the  data  we  look  at  in  evaluating 
our  own  procedures.    The  surveyors  will  pick  up  the  completed  form 

the  day  of  the  survey. 

(6)  On  the  day  of  the  survey,  have  available  an  up-to-date  census 

list  from  which  the  two  surveyors  can  draw  a  sample  of  eight  residents 
for  review  as  soon  as  they  arrive.    If  all  your  kardex  records,  charts, 
or  identification  cards  are  located  in  one  place,  these  are  just  as 
convenient  as  a  written  list. 

(7^    Please  have  available  a  staff  roster  for  all  nursing  service  personnel. 
Six  names  will  be  selected  at  random  from  this  list,  two  for  interviews 
of  half  an  hour  each  and  four  to  complete  a  very  short  written  questionnaire. 
Names  will  be  sampled  until  six  are  obtained  who  are  on  duty  during  the 
survey.    If  there  are  fewer  than  six  nursing  service  personnel  on  duty, 
additional  names  will  be  selected  from  among  other  personnel. 

A  word  about  the  selection  of  these  staff  members:   it  is  very  important 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  evaluation  that  we  select  these  personnel  as 
randomly  as  possible.   After  the  two  names  are  drawn  for  interviewees, 
the  liaison  person  should  contact  each  person's  immediate  supervisor 
and  arrange  with  him  or  her  a  time  when  the  employee  will  be  able  to 
spend  approximately  half  an  hour  with  the  surveyor.    If  for  some  reason 
a  specific  individual  cannot  be  made  available  for  a  half-hour,  another 
name  will  be  selected  at  random.    The  liaison  person  should  then  contact 
this  person's  supervisor.    It  is  important,  however,  to  keep  occurances 
of  this  problem  at  a  minimum.    Four  additional  names  will  then  be  selected 
and  the  liaison  person  asked  to  help  distribute  questionnaires  to  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day  so  that  the  four  employees  will  have  the  entire 
shift  to  fill  them  out.   We  expect  this  form  will  take  10-15  minutes  to 
complete.  • 

(8)    Finally,  we  will  want  to  select  at  random    one  personnel  record, 
on  an  employee  in  your  dietary  area,  for  a  very  bried  review. 
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w 

September  24,  1973 


A  NOTE  TO  ALL  STAFF  MEMBERS 


This  facility  Is  taking  part  in  a  research  project  on  evalua- 
tion of  long-term  care  being  done  by  the  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago.    You  will  see  four  members  of  the  project 
team  here  during  October  and  November.    We  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment of  your  time  to  introduce  ourselves  and  to  explain  what  the  pro- 
ject is  about. 

This  is  a  scientific  research  project.    Our  purpose  is  to  develop 
new  ways  to  measure  the  quality  of  the  care  given  in  nursing  homes 
and  other  long-term  care  facilities,  like  the  one  you  work  in.  We 
have  already  collected  and  analyzed  one  set  of  data  and  designed  new 
survey  methods.    Now  we  are  testing  these  new  procedures  in  this 
facility  and  in  a  number  of  others.    This  test  will   lead  to  improve- 
ments in  our  evaluation  tools. 

In  some  ways  our  test  surveys  will  be  like  an  inspection  by  a 
government  agency.     In  other  ways  they  will  be  somewhat  different. 
You  should  remember,  however,  that  we  are  not  government  inspectors. 
We  are  doing  research  on  what  makes  a  nursing  home  a  good  one  as  op- 
posed to  a  bad  one. 

None  of  the  information  we  collect  will  be  given  to  any  govern- 
ment ageacy  for  use  in  licensing  or  regulation.    No  one  except  members 
of  the  project  staff  will  see  any  of  the  answers  to  any  of  our  ques- 
tions.   The  reports  we  publish  will   include  only  numerical  scores  and 
will  identify  specific  facilities  and  individuals  only  by  code  numbers 
and  not  by  name. 

We  will  do  two  surveys,  one  In  October  and  another  in  November. 
We  will  also  make  a  second  October  visit  to  a  small  number  of  homes. 
To  do  each  survey  two  people  will  spend  one  day  together  In  the  facili- 
ty.   They  will  choose  eight  residents  at  random  to  talk  with.     In  ad- 
dition, they  will  sit  down  with  several  of  you  to  ask  specific  ques- 
tions about  the  facility  or  about  one  of  the  eight  residents.  They 
will  also  ask  four  staff  members  to  fill  out  a  short  form.  Finally, 
they  will  spend  time  just  watching  what  goes  on. 

There  are  no  "right"  answers  to  the  questions  the  surveyors  will 
ask.    They  will  want  to  know  what  the  person  they  are  talking  to  thinks, 
not  what  he  has  heard  someone  else  say. 
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The  four  surveyors  who  will  visit  thhs  facility  are  Louise  Cruz, 
Carol  Cummens,  R.  N.,  Lois  Raedeke,  R.N.,  and  Jo  Ann  Shank,  R.N. 
I^rs.  Cruz  has  worked  for  18  years  as  a  market  research  interviewer, 
after  2-1/2  years  of  nursing  school.    Mrs.  Cummens  has  been  director 
of  nursing  of  an  85  bed  long-term  care  facility,  an  instructor  in 
medical -surgical  nursing,  and  a  public  health  nurse.    Mrs.  Raedeke 
has  been  a  staff  nurse  and  a  teacher-nurse  in  the  Chicago  public 
school  system.    Mrs.  Shenk    has  worked  as  a  public  health  nurse  for 
a  county  health  department,  and  a  charge  nurse  in  an  extended  care 
faci I i ty. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  several  things  to  help 
our  surveyors  when  they  come: 

1.  They  may  ask  you  to  help  find  their  way  around,  or  find 
individual  residents  they  need  to  see  and  talk  to.  Please 
try  to  help. 

2.  When  they  need  to  interview  staff  members  individually  they 
will  clear  it  with  the  person's  supervisor  so  he  or  she  may 
take  some  time  to  talk  with  them. 

3.  They  will  ask  a  few  of  you  to  fill  out  a  brief  form.  You 
should  not  write  your  name  on  the  form.    No  one  wi  I  I  see 
your  answers  except  the  project  staff.    The  surveyors  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  with  the  form  in  any  way  they  can. 

4.  Don't  be  afraid  of  us.  We  are  not  inspecting  your  facility 
for  the  government.  No  one  will  find  out  what  you  tell  the 
surveyors,  or  even  that  your  facility  was  in  our  sample. 

Thank  you.    The  success  of  our  project  depends  on  your  help. 
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APPENDIX  C 

ABBREVIATED  ADMINISTRATOR'S  REPORT 

FOR  RESURVEY 


C-l 


0MB  NO.  68-S72092 


APPROVAL  EXPIRES 


I  I -3 1 -73 


FacI I i ty 
Date 


Rush-Presbyter ian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center 
FACILITY  SURVEY 
SECTION  I:    ADMINISTRATOR'S  REPORT 


Col 


month 


day 


0  I  1 
card 


NOTE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

This  form  is  to  be  filled  out  by  you  or  your  designee. 
You  may  need  to  speak  to  nursing  staff  or  other  personnel 
about  some  of  the  items.    Answer  in  terms  of  the  day  of 
the  survey  as  indicated  above.    Please  keep  track  of  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  working  on  the  form  so  you  can 
answer  the  last  question. 

Some  questions  call  for  numerical  answers — please  write 
these  in  the  boxes  on  the  form,  one  digit  per  box.  Use 
leading  zeroes  so  that  each  box  has  a  figure  in  it.  Other 
questions  call  for  you  to  circle  a  number  corresponding 
to  the  most  appropriate  answer  for  your  facility. 

All   information  is  confidential  to  this  research  project. 
It  cannot  be  released  to  government  agencies.    The  success 
of  the  project,  and  thus  of  your  facility's  contribution 
to  development  of  new  survey  methods,  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  your  answers. 

The  project's  surveyors  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  about  this  questionnaire. 
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27.    Today's  census; 

28. 

29. 

30. 


Total 
Skilled 

Intermediate  (ICF-I) 
Sheltered  (ICF-I I ) 


TOTAL  OF  Q.  28-30  SHOULD  EQUAL  Q.  27. 
31.    Number  of  ambulatory  patients 


32.  Number  of  patients  needing  assistance  of  personnel 
to  ambulate 

33.  Number  of  patients  allowed  bed  to  chair  privileges 
(at  least  part  of  day) 

34.  Number  of  patients  at  complete  bed  rest 

(not  up  at  a  I  I )  - 

TOTAL  OF  Q.  31-34  SHOULD  EQUAL  CENSUS  (Q.  27) 


35.  Number  of  patients  completely  able  to  feed  self 

36.  Number  of  patients  needing  partial  assistance  at  meals 

37.  Number  of  patients  totally  unable  to  feed  self 
TOTAL  OF  Q.  35-37  SHOULD  EQUAL  CENSUS  (Q.  27) 


38.  Number  of  continent  patients 

39.  Number  of  incontinent  patients 

40.  Number  of  patients  with  indwelling  catheters 
TOTAL  OF  Q.  38-40  SHOULD  EQUAL  CENSUS  (Q.  27) 

41.  Number  of  acutely  ill  patients 

42.  Number  of  patients  receiving  physical  therapy 

43.  During  the  three  (3)  calendar  months  preceeding  this  one, 
how  many  residents  were  discharged  from  this  facility  to  a 
non-i nst itut iona I  setting  -  for  example,  to  his/her  family, 
a  boarding  home,  or  foster  home?  (Do  not  include  residents 
discharged  to  another  hospital,  long-term  facility,  or  other 
institution.    Note:  If  today  is  June  22,  answer  in  terms  of 
March  I  to  May  31 . ) 

44.  During  the  three  (3)  calendar  months  preceeding  this  one, 
how  many  residents  expired  while  being  carried  on  the  cen- 
sus of  the  faci I  ity? 


64-66/999 
67-69/999 
70-72/999 
73-75/9'i9 

76-78/999 

Repeat  col .    I  - 
from  card  01 
I  0-1 1/02 


"!  13-15/999 
16-18/999 
19-21/999 


22-24/999 
25-27/999 
28-30/999 

31-33/999 
34-36/999 
37-39/999 

40-42/999 
43-45/999 


46-48/999 


49-51/999 


Note:  Your  bookkeeper  may  be  the  best  source  of  the  in- 
formation in  Q.  72-73. 

72.  How  many  physicians  saw  residents  (patients)  in  the 
calendar  month  preceeding  this  one?  ,  .. 

73.  In  the  calendar  month  preceeding  this  one,  how  many 
residents  were  seen  by  physicians? 

74.  Are  your  answers  to  Q.  72-73 

Based  on  actual  knowledge  I 

Just  your  best  estimate  2 


28-29/99 
30-32/999 
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PILOT  TEST  SURVEYORS'  COMMENTS 


The  following  subjective  commen+r,  are  edited  from  the  notebooks 
of  the  pilot  test  surveyors  and  from  tape  recordings  of  debriefing 
sessions.    The  editing  was  done  to  remove  comments  that  might  identify 
individual  facilities.    These  comments  were  made  during  the  period 
October  I  to  November  27,  1973. 


Faci I i ty  No.  I 

There  is  a  feeling  of  crowded  congestion  and  milling  people  from 
the  time  you  enter.    Most  of  the  men  look  -^^airly  well  put  together  and 
most  were  shaved  (3  orderlies  worl<ing).    About  20  women  were  in  lounge 
doing  exercises  when  I  arrived.    At  the  present  time  2  girls  are  doing 
the  activities  and  the  calendar  is  full.    Craft  area  is  in  basement. 
Today  2  men  beauticians  are  here  doing  hair  (home  gets  a  percent  of  fee). 
Activities  director  and  ladies  bake  the  birthday  cake  one  day  and  morning 
of  next  day  frost  and  decorate  the  cake  for  the  monthly  birthday  in  P.M. 
All  birthday  celebrants  of  the  month  have  picture  taken  and  placed  on 
bul letin  board. 

Aides  are  carrying  a  heavy  assignment  15  patients  to  I  aide.  They 
are  doing  very  little  interacting  with  residents.    They  are  just  getting 
the  basic  job  done.     Saw  much  assistance  of  each  other  by    the  residents; 
many  seemed  very  friendly  with  each  other  and  helping  each  other  out. 
When  one  man  returned  from  the  hospital,  "Such  a  greeting."    They  made 
him  feel   like  they  were  genuinely  glad  to  have  him  back,  and  they  really 
missed  him  while  he  was  gone. 

Lounge  is  still  full  of  bodies  just  sitting  there.    Rooms  are  so 
crowded  they  probably  feel  better  in  the  larger  room.    High  percentage 
of  men  here  who  have  become  reconciled  to  institutional   living.  Some 
are  very  young  (44). 

The  11-7  shift  gets  everybody  up  in  A.M.,  but  at  noon  they  were 
still  doing  beds  and  baths.    Very  noisy  place.     It  would  make  the  average 
well  person  nervous. 
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Director  of  nursing  sti I !  sits  at  the  command  post  with  the  microphone 
in  her  hand  calling  out  the  orders  constantly.     I  must  give  her  credit  as 
the  lights  are  answered  and  patient  needs  seem  to  be  taken  care  of  quickly 
(had  been  critical   last  time  I  was  here  about  patients  left  on  toi  let  for 
hour  at  a  time.)    The  staff  doesn't  seem  to  mind  as  they  just  "hop  to" 
when  she  speaks.    Many  on  day  shift  are  long-time  employees,  and  they  are 
not  unkind  but  do  not  give  of  themselves.     The  nursing  notes  were  the  most 
complete  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

No  rehab  is  seen  being  done  here.    Aides  do  not  wear  gait  belts  and 
don't  see  any  being  used. 

They  have  a  beautiful   in-service  program  "on  paper."     It  lists  very 
ideal  perfect  subjects;  presented  weekly  (?)  by  an  in-service  coordinator 
from  another  home.     Attendance  records  show  administrator  and  the  director 
of   nursing  and  I  assistant  all  sessions  -  other  professionals  when  they 
are  around  but  no  aides.     The  director  of  nursing  talks  with  aides  once 
In  a  while.     Very  little  interaction  between  staff  and  residents.  Each 
seems  concerned  with  one  day's  work. 

The  director  of  nursing  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to  make  things  easy 
for  us  to  find.     Finding  the  manuals,  procedure  book,  etc. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  make  front  entrance  attractive,  but  toward 
the  back  in  the  maximum  care  area  there  is, little  decoration.    Men  are 
sitting  unattended  just  staring. 

An  R.N.  consultant  was  here  today  from  the  pharmacy  supplier.  She 
was  checking  the  charts  for  drug  orders,  dates,  etc. 

The  decorating  was  good.     Rooms  were  colorful  and  attractive. 

Nursing  personnel  used  for  clerical  and  medical  tasks  and  not  used 
for  nursing  care — either  supervision  of  it  or  carrying  through  with  it. 

i 

Beauty 'salon  open  every  2  weeks,  how  do  you  like  them  there  onions? 
MANY  MANY  flies.     I  cannot  quite  figure  out  how  they  get  in,  but  they 
were  there.     Not  too  understaffed.     Saw  residents  sharing  crackers.  The 
back  wing  where  the  worst  residents  are  kept  was  a  grimy  smelly  mess. 
One  resident  who  came  from  VA  hospital  was  planning  on  getting  out  as 
soon  as  he  gained  more  control.    He  was  the  gossip  of  the  home. 

In-service  program  is  perfect — on  paper  that  is.     in-service  is  on 
Tuesday  at  10:00  A.M.  Not  one  staff  member  knows  anything  about  it. 

There  was  evidence  of  concern  among  res i dents  .for  one  another  i.e. 
pushing  wheelchair  and  assisting  with  ambulation. 

Beauty  shop  was  very  busy — short  of  help,  very  rushed. 

This  home  had  a  warm  atmosphere  produced  by  attract  ice  decor. 
Residents  appeared  to  be  generally  cleaned  up  in  the  A.M.  and  gotten  up. 
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However,  although  there  were  2  activity  directors,   !  didn't  think  their 
experience  and  background  was  appropriate,  and  they  seemed  to  be  providi 
little  of  the  appropriate  activities  for  this  age  group.    There  was  no 
rehabilitation  program  and  ?.taff  was  so  short  that  good  rehabilitation 
techniques  could  hardly  be  liitilized. 

Things  were  quieter  t/iis  time  around.    According  to  staff  meeting 
notes  the  use  of  the  loud  sbeaker  was  to  be  discontinued,  but  later  it 

7 

was  discovered  the  "residents  missed  the  noise." 

The  staff  was  friendly  and  did  not  hesitate  to  cooperate  with  the 
interviewer  and  questions  regarding  the  residents  also  the  Director  of 
Nursi  ng. 

The  "chapel"  continues  to  be  the  general  storage  area  and  never 
used  as  a  chape  I . 

Most  of  the  residents  who  were  up  and  about  were  dressed  well. 
Also,  they  (the  director  of  nursing  and  administrator)  had  forgotten 
we  were  going  to  be  there  so  nothing  was  staged. 

Everyone  here  seems  to  be  about  their  "own  work."  With  little 
real  care  or  concern  for  the  residents. 


Faci  I ity  No.  2 

I'd  feel  very  comfortable  having  one  of  my  family  here.     I  feel 
their  needs — medical  and  social —  would  be  met.    They  have  a  kiln.  Have 
a  resident  kitchen  that  can  be  used  with  supervision.    Have  laundry 
facilities,  a  beauty  shop  open  every  day,  a  beautiful  chapel  and  a 
carpeted  dining  room.     So  large  it  took  about  an  hour  just  for  the  tour. 

Doctor  seems  not  to  see  residents  very  often.     Few  charts  had 
enough    current  orders.     I  was  quite  impressed  with  the  way  the  kitchen 
was  run  and  the  food   looked  delightful;  however,  residents  in  one  unit 
complained  that  the  food  was  always  cold  by  the  time  they  got  it.  Also 
felt  that  this  home  could  have  been  a  little  more  "restorative  nursing 
minded"  with  such  beautiful  facilities.     I'm  sure  the  residents  got 
especially  good  nursing  care  and  are  quite  happy  here.     I  felt  that 
there  was  a  big  difference  betv;een  the  way  the  sheltered  care  area  would 
be  rated  and  the  way  the  skilled  care  area  was  rated. 

I  realize  much  of  this  atmosphere  is  an  intensification  of  a 
specific  definition  of  living  out  one's  life  with  dignity.     But  the 
whole  place  is  so  cold  and  so  formal.    God  here  is  such  an  aloof  GodI 

Staff  very  upset  that  I  will  be  talking  to  residents  and  staff. 
The  Director  of  Nursing  kept  repeating  the  letter  which  said  we  would 
only  be  walking  around  and  staff  would  not  be  involved  in  any  way. 
Used  only  the  census  board  for  random  sampling. 
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Home  seems  cleaner  than  before.     Decorating  has  improved.  Lounges 
are  being  remodeled  nicely  but  slowly.    Outside  contractor  is  doing  the 
housekeeping.    One  gentleman  commented  that  there  were  more  men,  "But  they 
don't  associate  with  us  common  people."    Much  evidence  of  2  separate 
faci  I i ties  present. 

Residents  seem  very  relaxed — happy.    More  working  together — socializing 
noted.     In  the  other  area  staff  "seem"  kinder  more  gentle.    More  TLC  shown, 
more  patience. 

In  the  more  formal  atmosphere  the  patients  were  very  demanding  and 
seem  to  treat  staff  as  servants.     Staff  seems  to  respond  by  only  doing 
what  they  must  for  them.     No  sign  of  affection  or  real  concern  for  the 
patients  shown.    Many  private  duty  people.     No  rehab  techniques  observed 
on  units  (ROM  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  morning  routine  -  not  seen). 
No  encouragement  of  ADL  or  walking.     People  were  more  encouraged  to  sit 
than  wa I k,  ■        .  .  .      • . 

Staff  seem  relaxed  and  unhurried  and  taking  their  time.     All  very 
cooperative  (except  in  nursing  office).    Activities  department  seems 
3hort  of  staff,  but  many  volunteers.    They  seem  to  rely  on  them  for  most 
of  programs.    At  a  birthday  party  for  residents  each  celebrant  gets  a 
bouquet  of  fresh  flowers. 

I  noted  in  the  folders  that  they  do  evaluations  on  all  nursing 
personnel.    There  are  no  signatures  so  I  don't  know  if  It  is  reviewed 
with  them„    Orientation  check  list  is  also  completed — re-evaluated  at  ■ 
end  of  6  months  of  employment. 

Because  of  size  here  nursing  staff  has  little  contact  or  awareness 
of  Individual  residents,  and  contact  is  made  only  when  there  Is  a  problem. 

By  only  doing  one  section  before  the  other  I  don't  fee!  you  get  a 

true  picture  of  home.    One  is  an  older  building  with  a  warmth  and  lived- 

in  look.    Where  the  ladies  take  pride  in  their  rooms- — "small,  but  mine." 
Plenty  of  activities  for  those  wishing  to  participate. 

What  a  layout.    This  is  what  a  home  should  be.    Residents  can  move 
from  sheltered  to  Intermediate  to  Intensive,  all  by  tunnels.    They  seem 
to  encourage  them  to  stay  at  their  highest  level.     Have  kiln.  Residents 
can  use  kitchen  with  supervision.    There  is  a  washer  and  dryer  available 
for  residents.    The  dining  room  in  the  sheltered  care  area  is  just  beautiful, 
carpeted,  solarium  In  center.    Can't  remember  exactly,  but  you  do  pay 
dearly  to  live  here.    More  for  the  wealthy.     Staff  was  very  cooperative. 
Yards  large  and  very  well  kept. 

Faci I Ity  No.  5 

Everyone — housekeep I ng ,  etc. —  is  involved  In  rehab.    This  is  a 
place  that  Is  clean,  pleasingly  attrative,  and  has  no  odors.  Attitude 
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of  staff  is,  "Sorry  we  can't  do  more  for  residents."    One  LPN  said, 
"I'm  really  proud  to  be  able  to  work  here." 

Regarding  complexity  of  building  it  is  hard  to  find  one's  way 
around.    The  dietary  fellows  had  long  hair  and  no  caps. 

Saw  a  housekeeping  member  assisting  resident  with  ambulation. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  nursing  staff  this  day. 

A  really  well  run  place.     Have  continental  breakfast  for  about 
30  patients.     Saw  Aides  move  patients  sitting  in  wheelchairs  and  beds. 
This  place  has  boutique.    All  patients  up  and  dressed  with  only  one 
really  confined  and  she's  in  wheelchair  2  times  a  day.     We  saw  about 
10  patients  going  through  employee  dining  room.     Questioned  about  this 
and  then  said  employees  resented  at  first,  now  accept  it.     It's  part  of 
the  rehab  program.     They  also  have  cooking  lessons    and  think  they  are 
held  once  a  week." 

I  based  many  of  my  answers  on  the  number  of  staff  who  seemed  to 
be  more  adequate  than  some  homes  and  were  seen  working  with  patients 
at  more  than  just  dressing,  feeding,  etc. 

Very  impressive  facility.  " 

Appears  to  be  a  well  run  institution.    They  have  continental  breakfast. 
(This  may  not  be  important  to  many  residents,  but  it  would  be  to  me,  just 
knowing  that  I  did  not  have  to  be  there  at  7:30  A.M.)     Residents  allowed 
to  eat  in  employee  dining  room.     Everyone  up  and  dressed.     Some  odors  but 
good  care.     Saw  aides  move  residents  sitting  in  wheelchairs  and  beds. 
They  told  me  they  did  this  every  2  hours.     Have  boutique.     All  patients 
up  and  dressed.    Only  I  confined  to  bed  and  she's  in  a  wheelchair  2  times 
a  day.    About  10  patients  per  employee  in  dining  room.    Cooking  lessons 
once  a  week  for  residents.     Overall,  quite  clean  compared  to  what  we  have 
seen . 

Construction  Is  still  going  on  and  this  providing  many  of  the  men 
something  to  sit  and  watch.    There  is  a  feeling  of  bustle  and  some  clutter, 
but  it  is  not  objectionable.     Patient  rooms  are  "messy"  but  not  dirty. 
Aides  seem  to  spend  more  time  with  resident  than  his  possessions.  Much 
personnel  contact  apparent  between  staff  and  residents  and  some  obvious 
affection.     Ward  clerk  (though  very  busy)  had  brought  a  very  confused 
lady  in  to  sit  beside  her  while  she  continued  her  work  and  was  reassuring 
and  talking  with  her  in  her  native  language.    Also  2  nurse  aides  had  grouped 
about  20  in  the  central  hall  and  were  playing  records  for  them  encouraging 
them  to  sing  and  several  to  dance.     An  atmosphere  of  genuine  caring  seemed 
to  prevail.    A  feeling  of  concern  was  apparent  on  one  unit  with  a  supply  of 
new  dresses.     Two  aides  were  busy  helping  the  confused  ladies  try  on  and 
select  the  most  appropriate  style  for  each. 

Patient  rooms  seem  to  lack  a  personal  touch,  however  there  were 
very  few  personal  "things"  apparent. 
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Very  complex  building  easy  to  be  confused  here  and  end  up  in  wrong 

area. 

Some  very  young  (20's)  with  severe  physical  handicaps  mixed 
fairly  well  with  the  older  people.    Much  effort  is  being  made  to  keep 
them  involved.    Many  had  entered  the  county  fair.    One  of  my  interviewees 
had  won  a  blue  ribbon.    More  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  return  them 
to  the  community.    When  we  were  here  last  they  were  practicing  self-care, 
care  of  the  apartment,  cooking.     Four  have  now  been  moved  into  a  sheltered 
care  unit.  It  is  felt  that  care  structure  here  will  soon  be  changing 

to  no  skilled  care  more  intermediate  and  sheltered  care  with  greater 
emphasis  on  rehab-restorative  and  return  to  community  life.     Today  their 
bus  took  group  shopping.     In-service  had  a  man  from  Dept.  of  Reg.  &  Ed. 
discussing  drug  control  medications,  etc. 

On  the  second  floor  lunch  was  not  served  till  ainiost  I  P.M.  and 
trays  were  sti  ! I  being  picked  up  at  2  P.M. 

This  place  was  again  going  full  steam  when  we  arrived.    The  PT 
and  activities  departments  were  crowded  and  busy.    One  of  the  few  homes 
.where  a  good  number  of  men  were  participating  in  the  activities.  One 
was  making  especially  attractive  wreaths. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  had  left  the  home  (activities  department 
employee)  and  gone  to  California.    He  had  been  so  popular  with  the  residents 
they  got  together  and  wrote  him  a  letter  and  asked  him  back.    He  was  very 
kind  and  loving  toward  all  the  residents  he  came  in  contact  with.  This 
characterizes  the  home  although  large,  there  still   is  that  very  warm  and 
persona!  feeling  due  to  people  like  him. 

Food  was  good.    The  residents  who  are  able  can  go  to  employees 
dining  room  and  eat  (there  they  get  a  choice.)    This  was  accepted  well  by 
the  staff. 

Even  on  the  especially  "gorky"  units  the  residents  were  clean  and 
appeared  well,  cared  for. 

If  I  ever  recommended  a  home,  this  is  the  one  which  offers  the  most 
in  every  respect. 

Faci ! i  ty  No.  4 

Lovely  place  in  a  small  town.    Have  a  full-time  chaplain,  library, 
shuf f leboard ,  exercise  class  and  newsletter.    About  10  years  old,  have 
patio  and  kiln,  residents'  review.    Wonderful  staff  cooperation.  Staff 
seemed  more  than  sufficient,   !  have  not  said  that  before.     Large  yards, 
wings  with  flowers  in  between.    Aides  worked  there  10  years,  director  of 
nursing  5  years,  and  administrator  13  years.    These  things  say  that  it 
must  be  a  good  place  to  work.    Certainly  beats  the  30  day  aides  at  the 
other  places  who  were  doing  charting.    The  place  is  spotless,  shiny  floors. 
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well  maintained.    There  is  a  library.     Residents  mainly  have  their  own 
physician.    Because  of  the  resident  care  level,  there  Is  no  rehab.  It 
bothered  me  filling  out  my  observations  to  rate  them  zero  on  this.  A 
very  large  beauty  shop.    Chapel   is  held  every  morning.  Administrators 
were  the  best  that  we  have  worked  with.    However,   I  felt  that  we  have  had 
excellent  cooperation  wherever  we  went.    A  great  deal  of  love  and  concern 
between  staff  and  resident  is  shown.    The  administrator  gave  us  a  "pink 
ticket"  for  lunch  and  sat  with  us  at  same.    He  has  an  analytical  mind, 
hates  the  State  and  all  their  foolish  inspections. 

About  an  hour  before  we  left  a  little  lady  fell   in  the  hall.     No  one 
saw  her  fall.    Staff  was  still  around  at  4:43  when  I   left,  and  she  was  just 
leaving  In  an  ambulance.     Such  TLC  shown  from  housekeeping  up  to  the  director 
of  nursing  and  administrator.     For  sure,   I  do  not  want  to  spend  my  declining 
years  in  an  urban  area.     I  was  raised  in  a  rural  area  where  people  really 
count. 

The  sheltered  care  was  the  best  I've  seen.     Some  of  the  residents 
living  in  this  section  would  have  been  placed  in  the  Intermediate  care 
section  in  other  homes.    The  rehabilitation  was  not  as  good  here  as  it 
could  have  been.    Again,  It  may  have  been  because  residents  don't  need  it. 
Average  male  is  85  years  old.     Average  female  is  85-87  years  old.  About 
an  hour  before  we  left  a  little  lady  fell  and  apparently  had  a  fracture. 
I  do  hope  and  pray  she's  ok.     I  saw  lots  of  empathy  and  concern  from  the 
staff,  above  and  beyond  medical  responsibility. 

Strong  Points 

(1)  Administrator  compassionate  and  understanding  man  with  excellent 
conception  of  needs  of  oldsters. 

(2)  Church  run  and  therefore  more  services  available  for  less  money. 

(3)  Program  and  accommodations  for  the  Sheltered  Care  residents  Is 
Ideal  and  their  independence  is  encouraged  and  promoted  more 
than  any  other  place  I've  seen. 

(4)  Facility  clean  and  beautiful   (also  private  rooms). 

(5)  Food  better  than  many  places. 

Weak  Points 

(1)  I  didn't  feel  their  rehabilitation  and  restorative  program  or 
their  care  of  the  intermediate  residents  measured  up  to  what 
they  were  able  to  provide  for  the  sheltered  residents. 

(2)  Doctors  were  not  particularly  Interested  In  rehabilitation  and 
restorative  nursing 

I  would  rate  this  place  as  excellent  for  a  sheltered  care  resident  and  fair 
for  an  intermediate  and  skilled  resident. 
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Attractive  relaxed  atmosphere.    Administrator  and  assistant  gone 
to  meetings. 

Much  personal  contact  observed  by  all   levels  of  staff — housekeepers, 
secretaries,  etc.    Much  resident  personal   involvement  in  "their"  home. 
Seem  very  proud  of  home;  anxious  to  show  you  its  good  points.    More  activity 
here  than  at  others.    Going  "up  town"  to  shop. 

Craft  room  busy  with  projects  and  plans.    Chapel  service  is  held 
each  morning        in  the  chapel  with  visiting  clergy.    Most  residents  seem  to 
know  each  other  seemed  to  have  lived  in  area  for  a  long  time. 

The  new  addition  has  been  completed,  no  new  resident  rooms,  but  a 
large  light  day  room  for  use  of  the  infirmary  residents,  and  they  are 
slowly  adding  furniture  as  the  budget  will  allow. 

As  many  as  possible  are  fed  on  trays  in  this  area.    As  they  are  dressed 
for  the  day,  the  aides  bring  them  into  this  area  placing  them  into  groups. 
(This  could  be  a  bad  situation,  if  not  handled  well.) 

They  are  preparing  a  remotivation  program.    Acting  Director  has  attended 
week  seminar  and  is  acquiring  materials  preparing  to  start  soon. 

The  exercise  program  is  going  great.     Excellent  participation.  Excellent 
staff  ratio — many  long  time  employees  who  have  known  the  residents  for  many 
years. 

Another  church  related  home  with  enthusiastic  staff  showing  lots  of 
care,  love,  and  concern.  Drafted  an  RN  from  a  coronary  care  unit  because 
she  was  so  impressed  with  what  was  going  on  there. 

Very  clean,  very  comfortable  physical  plant.     Three  levels  of  care 
with  lots  of  freedom  for  sheltered  care  residents.     Some  complaints  about 
food  voiced  due  to 'hie at  shortage." 

Rehab  n-urse  (also  inservice  director)  seemed  to  be  a  very  rigid 
person.     Held  regular  inservice  which  seemed  very  thorough  and  kept 
elaborate  records. 

Good  evidence  of  volunteer  groups.    The  boy  scouts  in  to  set  up 
pins  for  bowling  game  in  afternoon. 

Faci  I i  ty  No.  5  •  . 

There  were  many  areas  where  the  "ammonia"  odor  from  cleaning  was 
overpowering.     There  was  no  evidence  of  restorative  care.     The  physical 
plant  and  furnishings  were  new  and  attractive.     However  housekeeping 
needed  to  do  more. 

From  procedure  books  etc.  this  should  have  been  an  ideal  facility. 
In  reality  and  application  it  fell  short  as  far  as  resident  treatment, 
TLC,  etc.     The  place  looked  good  where  it  showed — stairs  between  floors 
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were  not  tiled,  plain  concrete  and  rather  dirty. 

The  home  was  very  cold.    Good  policies  and  plans  on  paper  but 
little  evidence  of  implementing  restorative,  rehabilitation  techniques 
or  activity  programs.     Seemed  very  short  staffed. 

Not  very  Impressed.    The  P.M.  shift  seemed  to  care  more  for  residents, 
personally  than  the  day  shift.    Back  stairs  plain  concrete  and  dirty. 
According  to  their  procedure's  manual  this  should  have  been  a  top  residence 
but  it  certainly  was  not.    The  administration  talks  a  good  story  and  "we 
are  so  short  of  help."    No  chapel  at  all.    They  stated  they  paint  every 
3  weeks.    Right  over  the  dirt?? 

Only  slight  changes  since  last  year — the  strong  smell  of  urine  greets 
you  at  the  door  and  permeates  the  whole  building.    They  are  now  trying  to 
mask  the  odor  by  using  ammonia  for  cleaning.    The  administrators  made  their 
presence  known — each  made  rounds  at  various  times — supervising  the  house- 
keeping team.     Doing  great  job  in  the  middle  of  floors,   lovely  wax  shine 
and  buffed,  beautiful.     But  I  swear  the  same  dirt  Is  still  there  from  last 
year  at  the  baseboards — must  be  1/2"  thick  in  the  bedrooms. 

Nursing  staff  still  seem  pressed  and  were  still  making  beds  at  2  P.M. 
They  seem  more  relaxed  than  last  year.    They  have  now  apparently  changed 
bath  schedule  as  all  baths  are  now  given  at  night.     Four  aides  are  expected 
to  give  60  baths  or  showers.     Several  were  observed  giving  extra  kind 
attention.    No  evidence  of  ADL  encouragement.    No  evidence  of  rehab  or 
restorative  nursing  being  done.     Charts  shown  ROM  and  AROM  daily,  but  no 
evidence  of  its  being  done.     No  actual  evidence  of  B&B  though  there  are 
orders.     Observed  no  one  doing  gait  training,  positioning,  transferring. 
No  gait  belts  observed. 

The  large  tables  have  been  removed  from  lounges,  and  all  residents 
are  on  trays.     First  floor  is  now  trying  to  bring  some  to  TV  room  to  eat 
under  supervision.    Do  not  use  the  basement  door  at  a  I  I  now.    Only  2-3 
ever  observed  in  TV  lounges.    Most  are  still  found  sitting  In  chairs  in 
hall  and  in  rows  around  the  nursing  station. 

Activity  department  still  rates  high.     Four  on  staff  seem  to  be 
trying  hard  to  Involve  as  many  as  possible.     Exercise  program  daily  on 
floors  and  about  30  I n  a  discussion  group.    About  40  for  morning  coffee 
and  donuts.     They  seem  to  be  having  better  participation,  and  residents 
do  seem  more  involved. 

Nursing  has  gone  to'  "Unit  System"  for  drugs.    This  started  about  May. 
Staff  pleased  at  having  better  drug  control  with  less  drug  errors.  Have 
added  I  full-time  rehab  in-service  person.    The  in-service  on  paper  looks 
good.    The  orderly  i   interviewed  goes  to  another  facility  for  Certification 
Trai  n  i  ng. 

They  appear  to  be  having  team  conference  on  each  floor  weekly,  and 
they  discuss  5  patients  on  the  floor.     Residents  have  a  "general  unkempt 
appearance"  most  seem  dirty  and  disheveled.     No  evidence  of  any  discharge 
planning.     Long-term,  short-term  goals  are  not  specific  on  kardex,  just 
i  dea  I  '|3hrases . " 
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Many  visitors  were  observed  during  the  day,  and  it  seemed  like 
some  have  family  who  show  some  concern. 

Fourth  floor  appears  to  have  many  Mental  Health  discharges,  for 
example  a  compulsive  who  walks  constantly  around  building.  Catatonics 
in  various  statue  position — man  squatting  on  floor  for  at  least  2  hours. 

Director  of  Nursing  talks  very  knowledgeab ly. 

Building  itself  well  planned.    Use  of  color  is  ideal,  and  the  telephones 
and  pictures  are  ail  low. 

Something  seems  to  happen  between  the  talked  theory  and  what  you 
see  is  really  being  done  for  these  people. 

Food  was  cold.    One  tray  had  2  tbs.  noddle  soup  (menu  said  split  pea), 
cottage  cheese  fruit  plate/sour  cream,  sliced  beets,  vanilla  pudding,  bread. 
Tray  had  cold  noddle  soup,   leaf  of  lettuce  with  I  slice  tomato,  scoop  of 
cottage  cheese/scoop  of  sour  cream,   I  slice  of  bread  and  margarine  and 
coffee. 

Lunch  trays  were  removed  at  2  P.M.     Supper  trays  were  on  third  floor 
at  4  P.M. 

What  was  good  about  the  facility?    The  Physical  plant.     It  was  decorated 
nicely  and  tastefully  furnished  except  sunroom.    The  staff  was  accommodating. 

What  was  bad?    Nursing  care  overall  was  poor.     Not  enough  staff  for 
really  good  care.    No  evidence  of  rehab.    Housekeeping  poor  with  rooms 
dirty  and  not  dusted  or  picked  up  well.  Smelly. 

The  residents  lined  up  in  hall  with  little  interaction  between 
residents  and/or  staff.    The  staff  "lorded  over"  residents. 

Incident  characterizing  this  place  in  my  mind  was  this:  After 
arriving  here-  I  was  told  to  go  to  the  nursing  office.    There  were  about 
4  people  "interrogating"  an  older  woman  about  her  bank,  her  money  and 
late  payment  for  her  stay  there.    The  director  of  nursing  said,  "If  you 
don't  pay,   I  won't  get  mY_  salary."    This  occurred  In  front  of  myself  and 
several  other  on-lookers.     Quite  humiliating  and  unkind  of  their  staff  I 

Again  it  was  very  dirty  and  smelly.    No  changes  In  that  respect. 

Food  was  not  too  appealing — I   large  portion  of  sour  cream  with  cottage 
chees,e,  ^co  I  d  soup  (noodle).    Trays  waited  for  long  time  In  kitchen  already 
prepared  before  being  taken  to  the  residents.  ^ 

Activity  people  seemed  to  be  trying.     There  was  a  new  director  of 
activities  who  was  enthusiastic  to  try  new  things.     Had  gone  to  an  Activity 
Director's  Conference  and  just  received  her  certificate. 

The  staff  by  and  large  was  indifferent  to  residents.     Residents  looked 
tacky  and  unkempt.    Again  no  signs  of  rehab  or  good  patient  care. 
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Faci I i  ty  No.  6 


An  old  home  which  bought  by  a  group  ai"©  in  process  of  "cleaning  it 
up."    Kitchen  had  diabetic  1,800  calorie  diet  posted  and  3  week  menu  cycle. 
Under  50%  eat  in  dining  room.    Most  2  bedrooms  with  bath.     Lounges  on  each 
floor — also  a  screened  in  area.    There  are  mostly  public  aid  residents. 
Have  activities  director  and  2  assistants.     It's  a  very  large  sunny  solarium 
Talked  to  director  and  the  assistant,  and  they  didn't  seem  interested  in 
really  working  with  residents.    Had  feeling  they  were  just  "there"  collectim 
salary  and  it  didn't  matter  to  them  or  staff  if  they  did  anything  or  not. 
A  new  administrator  and  director  of  nurses  since  July.    They  are  in  process 
of  Improving  but  have  a  long  pull  ahead.    Twelve  staff  for  this  large 
facility.     Residents'  clothing  done  here  but  all    linens  sent  out.  Residents 
quite  dirty,  smelly.    The  orderly  is  allowed  to  work  2  shifts.    There  are 
many  male  residents.    Many  new  staff  and  residents.     Saw  D-Con  for  mice  in 
staff  bathroom.     Felt  love  for  residents  by  the  staff  especially  on  first 
floor. 

This  home  was  dirty,  stark  and  i nsti tut  ion- I i ke .    They  were  very 
short  staffed.    They  had  given  little  or  no  rehabilitation  or  restorative 
nursing  care.     Residents  were  dirty. 

Director  of  food  services  says  she  has  worked  here  for  22  years. 
Building  reopened  3/5/72.     It  is  cleaner  than  I  year  ago;  floors  are 
shining,  clean  walls.    Believe  they  are  using  a  cleaning  maintenance  service 
One  aide  I  talked  to  has  been  here  2  months,  has  no  experience  other  than 
caring  for  grandmother  and  has  had  no  orientation  as  an  aide.    Three  young 
aides  were  responsible  for  care  of  42  residents.     One  resident  was  sliding 
out  of  wheelchair,  down  to  shoulder  bones  on  seat,  draw  sheet  almost  around 
neck.    Aide  attempted  to  pull  her  up  and  made  2  very  unsuccessful  attempts. 
Obviously  did  not  know  how  to  start.     Resident  had  no  underwear — just  a 
thin  dress.     She  was  sitting  all  day  on  bare  wheelchair. 

This  building  has  much  potential.    Many  areas  that  could  be  utilized 
for  programs..   Most  day  rooms  and  lounge  areas  of  any  building  we  have 
been  in.    Odors  are  much  better  controlled.    With  a  couple  of  highly 
motivated  housekeeping  staff  this  building  could  be  saved. 

Now  there  is  no  communication.    A  lady  left  for  the  hospital  by 
ambulance.    All  the  nursing  staff  knew,  and  it  was  written  in  their  log 
book  but  nothing  on  chart  and  no  order.     Later  they  realized  she  was 
admitted  to  hospital  and  would  not  be  back.    Another  man  arrived  by 
ambulance,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  he  was  coming  or  what  to  do  with  him? 
Also  no  orders.    When  I   left  they  were  attempting  to  find  the  doctor. 
A  xerox  copy  of  standing  admitting  orders  was  on  the  chart  and  doctor's 
signature  was  xeroxed  also. 

Majority  of  residents  were  still  just  sitting  in  the  lounges.  We 
ate  here  and  had  meat  loaf  which  was  just  swimming  in  fat. 

A  very  large  facility  with  only  partial  capacity.    A  very  young 
admi  n 1 strator , 
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A  new  and  not  too  good  activities  director. 
Lots  of  room  for  potential  as  far  as  programs. 

Have  cleaning  contract.    Thus  clean  floors  but  furniture  is  not  as 
good  as  it  could  be. 

Generally  smelly  residents.    No  rehab  seen. 


Faci  I i  ty  No.  7 

They  have  book  reviews  here.    Have  a  special  kitchen  here. 
Activities  director  stated  they  have  sensory  retraining  and  explained  it 
to  me,  "Who  am  I?  Where  am  I?  Touch  stone,  wood,  fur,  etc."    The  residents 
make  quilts.    One  was  raffled  recently  and  they  made  $100.    Part  of  it  was 
used  to  buy  a  bean  bag  chair  for  a  resident  who  cannot  sit,  talk  or  speak. 
I  talked  to  this  resident  and  she  responded  by  smiling.     Have  cooking  class 
once  a  week.     Really  had  a  "different"  day. 

I  felt  that  this  home  was  particularly  rehabilitation  and  restorative 
nursing  minded.    They  did  a  good  job  of  orienting  and  training  aides  In 
restorative  nursing,  and  the  activity  department  seemed  good.  Doctor 
visited  regularly  and  this  Is  the  first  home  in  which  doctor  had  frequently 
mentioned  rehabilitation  in  his  orders.    The  residents  were  well  cared  for 
and  nearly  all  up  and  dressed,  but  many  seemed  to  be  just  sitting.  Atmosphere 
seemed  very  steri  le. 

Outside  well  maintained  lobby  clean.    "Cold"  reception  from  front 
office  almost  to  the  point  of  rudeness.     Feeling  of  resentment  apparent. 
Many  men  sitting  in  first  floor  lounge  watch  TV — seem  more'blert"  and  active. 

Involved  activity  personnel.     Exhibit  great  patlencsln  working  with 
people.     Efforts  made  to  make  them  feel   individual.    Had  a  literary  program 
using  movl ng -outs I de  speaker — talking  about  book;  about  40  people  came. 

Remotivation  program  actually  being  done — 2  times  a  week  only,  but 
all  other  techniques  are  being  used.    Today  had  fresh  fruit. 

Concern  Is  shown  for  education  of  staff  here.    The  facility  is  used 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  certifying  NA  program.     Four  aides  from  here 
are  given  time  to  attend.    Home  pays  the  5  RN's  and  pays  salary  for  the 
3i    hour  2  times  a  week  they  attend.     Director  of  nursing  seems  to  try 
hard  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  the  residents. 

Home  has  several  severely  retarded.    Care  Is  better  than  they  would 
be  getting  at  a  state  hospital. 

Food  poorly  covered  while  in  transit.    Trays  wait  a  long  time 
before  being  passed  out.     Plates  of  macaroni  and  cheese  with  spinach 
were  sent  up — no. ''"'"^y  covers  apparent. 
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This  was  the  first  place  that  I  noted  sensory  re-training.     It  is  to 
stimulate  the  senses,  feel,  touch,  and  smell.    The  day  we  were  there  they 
had  a  speaker  from  the  FBI.     I  wanted  to  listen  to  him  but  on  with  the  work. 
Was  told  for  every  30  beds,  there  must  be  a  private  room.    Many  of  their 
patients  come  from  State  Hospitals.    The  activity  director  would  like  to 
promote  the  activity  director's  association  which  now  has  50  members. 

Don't  know  who  the  decorator  was  but  she  certainly  liked  wild  colors. 
I  saw  an  aide  dressing  a  resident's  legs  as  I  was  walking  down  the  hall. 
There  were  ace  bandages  from  the  knees  to  the  ankles.     She  must  have  spent 
20  minutes  doing  it.     I  passed  her  again  in  the  hall  and  made  some  comment 
about  them.     She  said  she  dresses  the  ulcerated  legs  every  day.     I  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  it  must  be  a  messy  job.    Her  comment  was  that 
it  has  to  be  done  and  It  makes  you  feel  good  when  you  see  improvement  in 
the  legs.     I  thought  that  was  a  very  good  comment. 

The  activities  director  was  very  cooperative.  The  residents  had  made 
a  quilt,  and  they  raffled  it  and  used  the  proceeds  to  buy  a  bean  bag  chair 
for  a  resident  about  25  or  30  years  old.  She  is  a  redhead  with  the  beautiful 
white  skin  that  some  have  and  deep  blue  eyes,  I  interviewed  a  resident  in 
tier  room.  This  little  lady  could  not  speak,  her  legs  were  about  li  inches 
in  diameter,  arms  in  fetal  position.  She  was  fully  dressed  and  sitting  in 
her  bean  bag  chair.     I  found  that  if  you  told  her  to  smile,  she  would. 

The  R.N.  gave  me  a  copy  of  "Good  Daily  Charting  and  Suggestions" 
which  I  wish  would  be  used  by  all  facilities.     It  covers  all  the  pertinent 
information  that  should  be  on  the  charts.     She  also  gave  a  copy  of 
"Employee  Questionnaire"  to  me  which  they  have  completed  after  they  have 
worked  there  for  a  while.     It  has  many  general  questions,  then  specific 
questions  about  in-service  meetings,  suggestions  to  improve  work  conditions. 
What  talents  do  you  have,  special  skills?    The  Director  of  Nursing  stated 
she  had  a  girl  from  Cuba,   I  think,  who  played  the  piano  and  she  is  now 
using  her  musical  talents  with  the  residents.     She  stated  it  really  gave 
the  employee  a  lift  and  was  good  public  relations  for  the  staff.    All  in 
all,  this  was  a  pretty  nice  place.    We  worked  in  the  chapel  which  looked 
like  it  had  nnot  been  used  for  6  months,  cluttered  with  boxes,  extra  lamps, 
etc. 

A  rather  dirty  place  with  rather  dirty  residents  that  were  being 
given  only  custodial  care  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

The  aides  were  attending  NA  classes  with  other  nursing  home  aides 
which  they  took  lots  of  pride  in.    The  home  paid  them  to  attend.  This 
was  offered  through  the  Board  of  Education.     I  could  not  see  that  it 
benefited  the  residents  as  far  as  rehab  went. 

The  activities  department  was  excellent.    They  had  college  occupational 
therapy  majors  coming  in  for  their  practical  field  work.    They  had  a  good 
remotivation  program  as  well  as  excellent  activities  program.     It  was  one 
of  the  best  programs  In  proprietary  homes  that  I  saw  to  date. 
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Faci I i ty  No.  8 


I   left  the  facility  tonight  knowing  that  residents  were  really 
getting  good  care.     It  was  built  about  4  years  ago  by  the  administrator's 
relative.    There  were  no  odors.    All  furnishings  in  excellent  condition. 
I  was  invited  to  eat  in  sheltered  care  dining  room  with  residents.    Had  a 
pleasant  conversation  at  our  table.    One  said  she  was  the  first  resident 
in  section,  a  man  said  he  was  the  first.    He  pulled  out  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  he  was  wrong.     She'd  moved  in  first.     Residents  are  served  on  prefilled 
plates  and  may  have  seconds  if  they  desire.    They  have  a  pharmacy  which 
is  stocked  by  the  pharmacist  who  comes  in  twice  a  month  to  fill  residents 
prescriptions.     Director  of  nurses  said  she  does  not  have  key. 

Physically  beautiful  nursing  home.    Main  weakness — food  service. 
Food  somewhat  starchy.     Bland  colors  in  lunch  and  dinner.  However, 
residents  seemed  to  like  food.     Stated  they  got  egg  in  the  A.M.     For  lunch — 
chicken  noodle  casserole,  rolls,  spinach,  cake,  applesauce.     For  dinner — 
custard,  corned  beef  hash,  bread,  fruit.     Residents  were  a  I  I  very  content. 
Most  obvious  characteristic  was  a  real  warmth  and  concern  for  residents 
by  staff  even  the  administrators  themselves.    Much  activity.     Entire  home 
and  residents  clean  and  well  cared  for.    Many  visitors.    Many  residents 
were  friends  of  staff  or  each  other.    Three  of  my  4  residents  were  in  the 
Retirement  Center  and  therefore  did  not  require  much  nursing  care.  The 
fourth  was  a  new  admission  with  no  orders,  cardex,  etc. 

Large  type  books  around  for  residents.  ■ 

Large  type  books  for  reading.    Good  morale  among  staff.     Even  with 
residents  accidents  (incontinence)  good  humor.    Absent  administrator. 
Director  of  Nursing  liked  and  admired.     Didn't  hesitate  to  verbalize 
contributions  of  nursing  personnel. 

Place  very  clean,  flowered  sheets  colorfully  decorated,  more  tasteful 
than  most. 

Good  will  among  residents.    Helpful  with  each  other. 

Large  kardex  for  all  departments  to  contribute  to  OT-PT,  laundry, 
housekeeping,  kitchen  all  included. 

Very  positive  changes  are  apparent.    The  new  director  of  nursing 
is  older  nurse,  who  used  excellent  interpersonal  technique  to  win  staff. 
Staff  today  very  relaxed  with  each  other  and  residents,  much  patient 
contact.    Concern  is  shown  at  all   levels  of  staff.    Whole  home  atmosphere 
is  re  I  axed . 

The  administrator  was  here  very  briefly  in  A.M.    His  mother,  a  very 
warm  giving  person,  is  helping  in  the  activities  department.    The  tension 
and  staff  hostility  that  was  so  obvious  last  year  when  there  was  an  acting 
director  of  nursing  Is  gone.    People  more  active  and  are  moving  about  more. 
Large  groups  are  not  just  sitting  in  front  lounge.    Activity  department 
now  is  using  lounge  at  end  of  one  corridor.    Another  lounge 
is  being  used  for  crafts.    There  is  a  sale  to  be  held  tomorrow.    A  movie 
was  shown  in  one  building  and  then  again  In  another  In  A.M.  on  State  of 
Nigeria. 
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Cleanliness  of  building  was  great.     Great  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  floors  clean. 

An  LPN  is  doing  rehab  full  time  and  has  2  aides  assigned  full  time. 
These  3  are  responsible  for  the  restorative  care  being  done.     Seem  to 
be  doing  a  good  job.    ADL  sheets  are  up  to  date.    There  is  a  medical  director 
though  no  '/vritten  orders  were  found  for  rehab.    No  medicine  for  anybody  on 
Sunday  unless  emergency  or  for  pain.    The  medical  director  believes  too 
much  medicine  is  given  to  older  people.     Body  needs  a  rest.    Sunday  is  a 
time  for  kidneys  to  expel  the  drugs. 

P.M.  shift  was  short  2  girls  called  in  2  day  shift  volunteers 
to  stay  till  4:30.    Charge  nurse  stayed  till  4:30  doing  her  charts  because 
she  had  been  so  busy  all  day. 

We  were  welcomed  with  open  arms  here.    The  director  of  nurses  had 
only  been  there  since  February.    You  could  look  across  the  street  to  an 
old  farm  house  well  kept  with  horses  and  cattle  in  the  yard.    There  was 
a  cornfield  in  the  rear  which  was  to  be  made  into  a  park  next  year 
with  a  resident-help  garden.    What  a  beautiful  spot  for  the  residents  and 
many  of  them  are  retired  farmers  and  wives.    V/e  ate  with  the  residents 
3  at  a  table  which  was  in  the  new  section,  very  nice,  nice  carpeting, 
drapes.     It  was  served  on  a  plate  and  you  could  go  back  for  seconds  if  you 
wished.    After  we  finished  eating  the  director  of  nurses  met  us  and  the 
town  prostitute  who  is  now  quite  crippled  with  arthritis  played  honky-tonk 
pieces.    As  an  old  music  lover  her  timing,  phrasing,  was  perfect.  You 
could  tell  she  loved  her  music.     She  just  kept  going  from  one  old  song 
to  another.    The  piano  was  between  the  lounge  and  the  dining  room.     I  saw 
about  5  residents  in  the  lounge  who  were  thoroughly  enjoying  the  music 
including  an  old  man.    Perhaps  he  was  one  of  her  patrons????    He  did  not 
bat  an  eyelash  but  his  feet  kept  perfect  time. 

A  new  wing  was  opened  for  sheltered  care  in  March  of  this  year. 
The  sheltered  care  dining  room  was  carpeted.    They  serve  wine  3  times 
a  week  at  lunch.    My  thought  was,  to  retired  farmers??    Since  they  are 
so  close  to  a- State  Hospital  no  narcotics  are  kept  in  the  place.  There 
is  a  doctor  in  5  days  a  week  for  i  day  with  regular  doctors  wing  on  the 
end.     He  is  also  consultant  to  another  nursing  home. 

Late  in  the  day  the  administrator  came  in.    Very  interested  in  receiving 
a  report  on  last  year  and  this  year's  facility  review.    A  pharmacist 
takes  care  of  the  medications.     He  has  a  bulk  facility  available  only 
to  him????    He  came  out  while  we  were  there.    Yesterday  many  residents 
took  a  bus  trip  (provided  by  facility)  through  the  country.    They  had 
lunch  at  a  restaurant  which  the  residents  paid  for.    The  activities 
director  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  job  with  yarn  flowers.     I  would  have 
bought  some.    Good  staff  cooperation. 

Faci I i ty  No.  9 

Observations  throughout  day  were  that  this  a  real  "baddy"  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned.     Director  of  nurses  didn't  impress  me  as  a  real  nurse. 
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just  someone  making  a  buck.     Facility  is  well  maintained.    Buzzers  that 
ring  at  nursing  station  when  any  exit  door  is  opened.    My  one  half  hour 
i nterview  sa jd  many     of  the  patients  came  as  mental  health  placements. 
There  were  no  social  records  and  poorly  kept  charts.    The  stairwells 
were  waxed.    The  chapel   is  only  an  end  of  the  hall,  a  make-shift. 
During  tour  Medicaid  and  Medicare  levels  of  care  were  stressed. 

Most  of  rooms  here  were  semi-private  with  a  common  bathroom  for 
2  rooms.     Exit  doors  has  buzzer  so  when  it  is  opened  it  rings  at  the 
nursing  station.    They  used  unit  dosage  here.    Have  a  chapel  consisting 
of  folding  chairs  in  a  sun  room.  .  . 

There  were  many  new  employees  here.     I  did  not  notice  much  TLC. 
Charts  were  very  poorly  kept.    Generally  quite  clean  but  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  residents.     Stairs  were  well  waxed.    Activity  directors 
room  was  locked.     Later  I  saw  her  painting  residents'  furniture  but  the 
residents  were  with  her.    Medicare  and  Medicaid  was  stressed  on  tour. 
It  must  be  a  moneymaker  for  someone,  certainly  the  residents  don't  get 
care.     I  wouldn't  bring  my  dog  with  fleas  here;  she  might  pick  up 
something  else.     Director  of  nurses  did  not  impress  me  as  a  nurse,  just 
someone  making  money. 

Outside  well  done,  far  enough  from  road  to  eliminate  road  noise. 
Yard  neat  and  attractive. 


Carpeting  in  residents  rooms  has  all  been  replaced  with  vinyl  tile. 

Activity  department  had  2  women  who  only  seemed  to  be  providing 
for  their  own  "activities."    Residents  were  noticeably  on  their  own. 
No  craft  area  at  all.    What  had  been  a  chapel    looked  1 1 ke  a  catch-all. 
This  was  pointed  out  as  the  activity  room. 

Physical  set-up  may  be  efficient,  but  the  floor  plan  and  room 
numbering  system  may  be  confusing  to  the  older  person.     It  was  to  me. 

Staff  is  friendly  and  courteous,  but  little  time  to  spend  in 
interaction.    Assignments  are  heavy.    The  RN's  and  LPN  were  observed 
sitting  at  the  desk  most  of  day  -  charting.     (They  do  pass  the  medications.) 
They  were  not  seen  interacting  with  residents. 

There  Is  an  on-going  FT  department  with  2  girls  and  a  RPT  and 
assistant  working  5  mornings  a  week.     Room  has  full  equipment,  whirlpool, 
exercise  table,  wheel  pulleys. 

Actually  saw  aides  assisting  residents  to  walk  (no  gait  belts — used 
poor  techniques).    But  they  have  a  daily  list  of  residents  thev  were  to 
walk  and  appeared  to  do  It.    Also  had  a  treatment  list  of  residents  who 
were  to  go  to  the  bathroom  q  2  hours.    They  seemed  to  be  doing  it. 
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There  were  not  as  many  lining  the  walls  in  their  chairs  as  usual. 
Some  residents  were  sitting  in  the  lounges.    They  are  feeding  more  in 
groups  in  the  second  floor  lounge  areas — all  who  were  out  of  bed  were  fed 
in  one  of  the  2  areas. 

Several  heated  discussions  were  observed  by  residents  (friendly). 
Many  visitors  were  observed  during  the  day.     No  volunteers  seen. 

Activity  for  the  day  was  a  party  at  2:30.    This  as  far  as  I  could 
tell  consisted  of  the  residents  taking  their  assigned  D.R.  seats  and 
the  activity  girl  passed  out  paper  cups  of  wine.    They  then  returned  to 
rooms . 

The  actual  patient  care  was  done  by  the  aide.    The  RN  sat  at  the 
desk,  charted,  and  gossiped. 

Food  was  attractively  served.    Fresh  asparagus — probably  the  best 
we  have  seen  so  far.    The  residents  complained  about  the  food.  In-service 
in  the  book  was  v/e  I  i  presented,  but  aides  I  talked  with  did  not  know  what 
it  was  all  about.    They  do  have  high  staff  turnover. 

The  decor  was  warm  and  facility  was  very  clean.     Had  a  good  housekeeping 
department.     Some  restorative  care  being  done.    Had  PT  Department. 

They  had  a  PT  Department  but  not  in  active  use.    Staff  shortage  noted. 
There  was  in-service  on  paper,  but  not  in  reality.    A  severe  staff  shortage 
in  nursing  department.    Residents  calling  for  help  but  being  overlooked. 

Still  many  new  employees.     I  noticed  a  I i tt le  more  TLC  than  before. 
Still  couldn't  give  it  more  than  a  '2'  on  a  1-4  scale.    New  staff  seemed 
to  have  more  concern  for  residents.    RN  from  Asia  actually  doing 
resident  dressings.     Director  of  nurses  still   is  a  money-maker.  Never 
saw  activities  room  open.    OT  was  busy  today.     Nice  equipment  here.  Do 
own  laundry  and  residents.    Only  2-3  draw  sheets  in  linen  closets. 

This  home  is  clean  and  modern  and  pretty  well  staffed.  Chief 
shortcoming  is  restorative  nursing  care.     I  think  that  other  than  that 
they  give  good  care. 

Faci I i ty  No.  10 

Had  a  lump  in  my  stomach  from  the  time  I  got  there  till   I  left. 
Poor  patients.     Some  hadn't  had  a  bath  (those  confined  to  bed)  when  the 
afternoon  shift  came  on. 

This  place  was  horrible.     Six  untrained  aides  for  all  those  patients. 
Many  complained  of  hunger.     I'm  sure  they  can't  all  get  fed  all  their 
meais  with  this  little  help  on.     Horrible  odor.    One  LPN.    At  least 
one  half  of  the  patients  spent  day  in  bed.     I  feel  a  need  to  report 
them  or  something  I 
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Really  had  an  opportunity  to  check  out  what  I  wanted  and 
not  a  gut  response.     In  our  previous  visit,  I  just  wanted  to  walk  out 
as  soon  as  I  came  in.    Am  I  getting  used  to  it  ail,  or  was  it  really 
cleaned  up?    I  think  so.    The  activities  director  still  works  so  very 
hard  with  residents.    There  are  many  new  staff  who  do  not  know  residents. 

My  Impressions  today  are  much  more  favorable  than  on  my  last  visit. 
Food  service  seems  to  be  strongest  point.    More  staff  today.    Weakest  area 
is  rehabilitative  and  restorative  nursing  activities.    Residents  appeared 
cleaner.    They  seem  to  have  a  heavy  load  of  residents  requiring  skilled 
care  and  more  spend  the  day  in  bed  than  should.    Home  seemed  cold  to  me. 
Residents  who  were  bathing  and/or  had  wet  heads  were  cold.    Very  little 
In-service.    They  do  have  an  activity  director  but  she  is  busy  doing  other 
jobs.    Many  residents  were  not  dressed  but  of  course  more  are  "skilled  care" 
here  than  in  most  homes. 

Good  activities  director.    She  was  especially  interested  In  residents. 
The  nursing  staff  was  young  and  cooperative  with  one  another.     If  one 
finished  she  would  help  another.    Food  seemed  appealing  to  patients.  This 
is  a  smaller  residence  and  promoted  more  friendliness  in  staff  and  residents. 

There  was  lack  of  rehab  or  restorative  nursing  procedures  and  no 
evidence  of  formal  training  for  new  NA  staff  and  no  current  in-service 
program.    Charts  are  not  kept  up  well. 

Aides  worried  about  getting  residents  up  before  lunch  regardless. 
All  charted  together  leaving  residents  alone  for  a  long  time.    This  is  a 
very  time  regimented  place.    No  restorative  nursing  seen. 

For  inservice  there  was  a  record  to  July,  but  no  record  after  that. 
Most  nursing  aides  were  new  and  could  use  some  in-service. 

The  facility  Is  fairly  new  looking  with  artificial  flower  boxes 
decorating  the  outside  and  a  small  patio  with  benches  to  one  side. 
I  saw  only  2  men  sitting  outside  on  them.    Two  did  some  work  around 
building.    A  new  addition  is  to  go  up  soon. 

The  activities  staff  were  very  friendly  and  the  initial  tour  was 
done  by  the  activity  director.    She  is  a  very  warm  outgoing  person. 
Observed  her  feeding  lunch  and  supper  trays,  setting  hair,  applying 
make-up,  hugging  many,  touching  many.    She  appeared  to  be  very  loved 
by  the  residents. 

There  are  many  men  in  this  home.    All  were  finally  dressed  in  flannel 
shirts,  undershirts,  and  washable  pants  by  noon.    Many  were  not  shaved 
however  and  many  had  bad  breath,  ^ 

The  average  assignment  was  10  patients.    One  team  has  same  assignment 
for  one  week  and  sometime  during  the  week  each  patient  will  get  a  bath. 

Most  of  staff  was  very  young;  many  were  new.    There  is  no  formal 
orientation  program.    A  new  girl   is  assigned  to  work  with  longest  employed 
aide  who  will  show  her  what  to  do. 
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Observed  that  the  aides  do  all  the  patfent  care.    Director  of 
nursing  charted  and  worked  with  doctor  while  the  other  RN  passed 
medications;  neither  were  ever  observed  interacting  with  residents. 

Charting  methods  should  be  up-dated.    Charting  is  routine  and  there 
is  little  evidence  of  psychosocial  patient  care  concepts. 

Only  a  few  residents  are  taken  to  dining  room  for  meals;  most  are 
fed  out  in  ha  I  I s. 

The  halls  are  very  congested;  more  than  half  of  the  residents  are 
in  wheelchairs.    Very  few  were  ambulatory  (don't  think  I  saw  but  2 
walkers).    Halls  so  crowded  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  around.  There 
is  always  a  feeling  of  congestion,  clutter. 

Meals  are  delivered  to  where  patient  happens  to  be.    Cook  seems 
outstanding  as  she  had  baked  from  "scratch"  apple  slices  for  all 
residents;  she  uses  very  few  convenience  foods;  cooks  everything  from 
"scratch"  and  seemed  to  enjoy  her  job.    Trays  were  attractively  served, 
but  could  easily  become  cold  If  staff  didn't  serve  Immediately. 

The  administrator  was  over  anxious.    Made  efforts  to  Impress  us. 
Made  several  different  approaches  to  see  tools.    Many  inquiring  about 
what  we  were  asking  the  staff  and  residents. 

Met  the  medical  director  while  Interviewing.    He  stated  it  was 
about  time  Inspectors  talked  to  residents  and  saw  what  was  really  going 
on  and  not  just  sit  and  go  over  records  picking  over  little  Items  he  might 
have  forgot.     (He  Is  an  older  man  and  seems  well   liked  by  residents.) 
I  didn't  tell  him  he  had  not  ordered  a  diet  for  a  patient  who  was  admitted 
in  July.     (They  were  feeding  her  anyway.) 

Director  of  nursing  was  suppposed  to  have  taken  the  rehab  course 
but  no  evidence  anywhere  that  she  did.    No  evidence  staff  knew  anything 
about  rehab  techniques — ROM,  ADL,  B&B,  positioning,  etc. 

Activities  director  was  observed  doing  gait  training  and  assisting 
residents  In  learning  to  walk.     (No  gait  belt  observed.) 

Very  little  interaction  among  residents.    The  activities  director 
brought  seven  to  day  room  and  did  a  sensory  stimulation  session.  After 
it  was  over,  they  all  sti II  just  sat  there  for  more  than  an  hour,  no  one 
moving,  no  one  talking. 

Conditions  seem  crowded.    They  are  aware  of  this  and  most  of  the 
building  Is  to  be  for  services — activity  room,  P.T.  room,  O.T.  room, 
dining  area  after  the  new  addition  is  built. 

Only  one  man  was  observed  moping  floors.     1  saw  no  one  I  could 
Identify  as  housekeeping.    One  lady  does  laundry  for  entire  home,  one  man 
does  maintenance. 
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Most  rooms  have  3  beds  and  seem  crowded  (really  would  be  just  the 
right  size  for  2.)    This  is  probably  why  once  they  are  up  and  dressed 
they  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  the  halls. 

With  so  many  men  they  should  have  an  orderly  or  at  least  a  barber! 

Regarding  care  after  I  had  finished  resident  interview  of  man  at 
11:30  (His  breakfast  was  still  spilled  in  large  amounts  on  his  chest  and 
in  his  beard.    At  first  I  thought  he  had  had  an  emesis.)    The  aid  who  has 
been  there  the  longest  and  is  training  the  others  came  in  (while  I'm 
sitting  at  the  end  of  bed)  and  proceeded  to  strip  him  and  left  him  nude 
for  15  minutes  while  she  went  for  water,  towels,  clothes,  etc.     I  use 
this  as  an  example  of  the  complete  lack  of  concern  for  the  old  man's 
dignity  or  his  feelings  of  worth.     I  had  asked  her,  if  he  had  any  decubitis 
or  infected  skin  area  and  she  said  "Oh,  no."    When  she  turned  him  to  side 
his  back  was  a  mass  of  red,  open  draining  areas  over  most  of  back.  When 
I   left  at  5:00  P.M.  he  still  had  parts  of  his  breakfast  stuck  in  his 
beard. 

In  most  respects  life  here  would  be  on  par  with  Facility  No.  5. 

The  nursing  staff  is  only  concerned  with  "tasks"  and  not  the 
person  inside. 

Activity  people  are  bringing  the  only  "extra"  into  their  days. 

No  evidence  of  discharge  planning  although  care  has  been  taken  to 
have  ECF  forms  correctly  filled  out.    The  U.R.  minutes  said  the  right  things. 

In-service  records  show  they  are  held  monthly  for  nursing — records 
were  very  correct.     (Too  correcti    No  staff  member  I  asked  had  been  to 
any.)    They  have  several  on  VA  contract,  but  they  look  like  "Madison 
Avenue  bums."     I  felt  that  some  of  these  could  be  salvaged  if  they  could 
be  given  confidence  that  some  one  did  care  and  they  had  some  reason  for 
trying.    The  CVA's  are  given  no  help  in  keeping  what  they  have  and  are 
just  vegetating. 

Fire  and  evacuation  plans  are  posted,  but  I  was  unable  to  interpret 
them  and  I  wonder  if  the  staff  can? 

A  real  special  I!    When  we  walked  in  the  front  door  I  wished  I  could 
have  walked  right  out.    The  smell  would  kill  you.    They  will  be  starting 
an  addition  shortly.    Most  of  the  space  will  be  used  for  physical  therapy, 
occupational  therapy,  and  lounges  which  are  sorely  needed.     Few  residents 
eat  in  dining  room.  Last  physical  on  employee  was  in  1959  unless  the  record 
was  not  complete.    They  have  garbage  pickup  in  front  of  the  facility,  and 
it  was  spilled  over  the  parking  lot.    Many  of  the  residents  served  osterized 
foods.     (A  quick  way  to  feed  them?)     I  noticed  in  their  manual  that  the 
director  of  nurses  was  covered  for  $100,000  malpractice.     I  can  see  why. 
Twenty  residents  per  aide  means  they  are  very  short  of  staff.    The  aides  spent 
the  last  i  hour  writing  on  charts.    About  the  only  thing  good  I  could  say  is 
that  the  activity  director  really  tries. 
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Faci  I i  ty  No.  II 


Rehabilitation  Is  the  highlight  here.    Building  somewhat  old. 
They  are  moving  Into  a   new      structure  in  a  couple  of  months.    This  one  Is 
in  far  from  top  condition.    Mostly  older  patients  75  and  up  to  100,  so 
activities  geared  to  their  requirements.    No  bed  sores — only  3  bedpans, 
no  catheter  for  65  residents.    We  were  with  them  for  lunch  and  they  said 
grace.    Old  cut  glass  vases,  pitchers  and  large  service  of  old  dinnerware 
unlocked  here  in  the  dining  room.    This  couldn't  happen  anywhere  except 
in  this  place.     In-service  showed  monthly  sheets  signed  by  those  attending. 
Nothing  on  what  was  discussed.     Left  with  a  good  feeling  that  residents 
were  being  cared  for. 

This  very  old  home  was  poorly  furnished  but  "homey,"  "comfortable," 
and  clean.    Most  important  they  are  well  staffed  and  really  care  about 
residents.    Restorative  nursing  techniques  were  evident  everywhere. 
Activity  director  also  did  a  great  job.    Food  was  good. 
Biggest  problems  really  aren't  as  vital  to  residents'  well  being  as  the 
good  nursing  care  and  food.    The  problems  are  poor  records  and  infrequent 
doctors'  visits. 

Most  residents  had  private  rooms  which  they  especial ly  enjoyed. 
It  was  a  rea I  home,  a  real  feeling  of  warmth  and  care.  Lots  of  staff 
and  resident  Interaction;  a  real  personal  touch  felt. 

From  the  minute  we  walked  Into  this    older  structure    we  heard  REHAB. 
Everything  seemed  to  revolve  around  rehab.    What  a  beautiful  job.  All 
the  things  you  read  about  In  the  rehab  procedures  were  done  here — foot  pads, 
knee  braces,  people  laying  on  their  stomachs  with  their  gorgeous  bottoms 
up  in  the  air  and  NO  BED  SORES  or  rotten  flesh  odors.    Shortly  they  will 
be  moving  Into  a  large    building  so  little  maintenance  was  done.  Walls 
cracked,  many  potty  chairs,  and  miserable  old  floors.    But  the  people 
were  up  and  they  were  as  active  as  they  could  be.    The  administrator, 
a  little  farmer  (I  say  this  with  reverance)  and  his  wife  run  the  place. 
He  has  had  several  heart  attacks  and  will  not  be  the  administrator  at 
the  new  facility.    When  you  look  out  the  windows,  there  Is  lots  of  green 
grass,  chickens,  and  ducks.    As  I  was  Interviewing  a  staff  member,  she 
excused  herself  so  she  could  take  a  resident  to  the  bathroom  for  B&B. 
Before  lunch  in  a  long  hall  on  the  second  floor  they  had  them  singing 
"America"  while  she  held  up  a  flag  that  could  have  been  made  In  the 
rehab  department. 

At  lunch  time  all  sat  in  an  old  room  with  oilcloth  on  the  table 
including  us.    They  said  grace  and  then  ate.     Records  and  charts  were  a 
mess,  lots  of  loose  papers.    Average  age  Is  from  75  and  up  and  they  are 
happy. 

Very  old  badly  deteriorated  building  although  outside  does  not  look 
bad.    No  maintenance  has  been  done  Inside  and  plaster  falling  off  walls. 
Residents  must  walk  down  narrow  steep  stairs  to  dining  room  to  get  to 
activity  room.    Everyone  must  go  through  staff  bedroom  then  downstairs  to  basement. 

!j 
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A  new  building  Is  being  built  and  they  expect  to  move  in  Spring. 

Excellent  rehab  program  during  day  with  an  LPN  doing  nice  job. 
All  staff  participate  in  a  group  remotlvation  exercise  program  at 
11:00  A.M.    All  who  are  able  are  brought  into  hall  to  exercise  and  sing 
and  the  staff  joins  in. 

Food  is  excellent.    Farm  wives  are  cooking  and  food  was  exceptional. 

Residents  kept  busy  in  A.M.  and  all   left  on  their  own  in  afternoon. 
Most  were  observed  just  sitting  in  their  rooms. 

A  run  down  building  that  needs  lots  of  fixing.    They  plan  to  move  to 
a  new  building  in  Spring.    There  were  several  floors  all  used  and  yet  really 
not  enough  designated  lounge  area.    There  was  a  good  "exercise  session" 
in  morning  including  exercises,  singing,  waltzing,  pledge  of  allegiance 
and  a  religious  song. 

There  was  an  LPN  who  was  designated  the  rehab  nurse.     She  had  a 
very  good  program  going  but  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  ambulating  residents. 
During  the  exercise  session  although  all  the  nursing  personnel  joined  In 
and  assisted  the  residents  so  that  as  many  as  could  took  maximum  part. 

The  residents  had  private  rooms  and  really  liked  that.    No  one  wanted 
to  move  to  a  new  bul  Idlng  with  shared  rooms.. 

The  food  was  good — all  residents  seemed  to  enjoy  their  meals,  too. 

The  administrator  was  just  "serving  time"  till  officially  was  to  retire. 

The  director  of  nursing  was  very  young  and  the  LPN's  were  all  just 
out  of  school . 

No  signs  of  in-service  records.    There  was  some  orientation  to  patient 
ambulation  and  transfer  shown. 

One  resident  had  a  cousin  staying  with  her  overnight.    There  were 
signs  of  freedom  and  mood  of  peace. 

Poor  charts.    Also,  no  progress  notes  or  potential  of  residents 
noted.     Doctor's  visits  were  more  routine  than  had  been  previously. 
The  director  of  nursing  stated  doctor's  visits  had  increased  remarkably 
recent  I y . 

I  feel  the  rehab  nurse  had  the  most  going  for  the  place.  Without 
her  it  wouldn't  have  been  much. 

Staff  seem  to  make  the  beds  and  straighten  rooms  in  early  P.M. 
They  are  doing  good  B&B  but  do  not  document  It. 

All  documentation  is  poor.    Charts  were  difficult  to  Interpret.  No 
nurses  notes  per  se.    They  use  a  universal  nursing  note  for  all  the  disciplines. 
Activity  people  charting  more  than  any.    The  rehab  nurse  was  second. 
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Faci  I ity  No.  12 


There  were  two  entirely  different  types  of  buildings.    One  was  old 
and  the  other  was  a  newer  building.    There  was  an  especially  warm  and 
loving  feeling  of  the  staff  toward  the  residents  evidenced  in  their  care 
and  "listening  to  the  residents" — even  those  who  were  confused. 

The  intermediate  care  is  very  much  run  I i ke  a  hospital.     It  is  very 
clean.     Director  of  nursing  has  been  here  one  year.    Medical  Director  cares 
for  95^  of  residents.     He  sees  residents  2  hours  per  week.    They  are  to 
add  a  new  addition  without  federal  funds.    They  do  all  of  their  own  in-service 
for  RN,  LPN,  aides.    Many  must  be  fed,  many  incontinent,  most  or  all  in 
wheelchairs.    Many  extra  nursing  hours  involved.     Staff  there  does  all  they 
can  to  encourage  and  love  the  residents.    No  decubiti  with  these  residents. 
Where  is  justice?    Have  standing  orders.     In  sheltered  care  the  residents 
are  deemed  responsible  by  staff  and  may  keep  oral  and  topical  meds  at 
bedside. 

This  was  another  lovely  nursing  home  that  had  a  good  program  of 
care  for  the  sheltered  care  residents.    There  was  a  good  feeling  of  caring 
about  the  residents.    Their  intermediate  care  wing  was  well  staffed. 
Residents  were  clean  and  well  cared  for.     Restorative  nursing  was  high 
average.    Charts  were  fair. 

What  I   liked  most  was  the  feeling  of  really  caring  about  the  residents 
that  was  very  evident.    There  was  much  physical  contact.     It  was  the  most 
"home- 1  ike"  place  we  have  been.     All  the  residents  reflected  this  and  no  one 
could  give  me  a  thing  they  disliked  about  the  place — no  matter  how  I  probed. 

The  layout  was  complex.     I  still  wasn't  straightened  out  by  the  time 
I  left. 

Even  a  senile  man  who  was  doing  lots  of  talking  that  was  all  nonsense 
was  kindly  acknowledged. 

Has  very  old  section  plus  new  section.    A  builder's  program  is  planned 
for  Spring  with  old  buildings  being  torn  down.    The  ladies  living  in  this 
section  are  very  upset  as  it  is  old  and  they  have  their  own  antiques  around 
them  and  just  seem  to  fit  the  setting.     It  all  seemed  so  comfortable.     I  have 
to  agree  with  them. 

One  lady  insisted  showing  me  her  3  room  apartment  with  a  small  kitchen. 
She  entertains  small  dinner  parties  with  fabulous  china  that  are  rare 
antiques.     She  drives  her  small  car  all  over  area. 

Place  seems  better  staffed  than  any  of  the  others  and  they  seem 
relaxed  and  unhung  and  all  getting  along  very  well.    Very  relaxed,  never 
rushing,  a  slow  moving  resident.     Showed  great  patience.     Residents  seem 
well  cared  for  with  lots  of  TLC  shown. 
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Both  director  of  nurses  and  administrator  were  one  year  new  to  the 
home.     I  sensed  among  the  staff  that  neither  were  liked  too  well.  They 
had  lots  of  trouble  recruiting  staff.    No  licensed  nurse  on  noc  shift. 

Facility  is  attract! ve  mu I  tip le  wing  facility.    Had  several   lounges  and 
chapel.     Linen  supply  very  good.    The  activities  director  had  many  activities. 
Bible  school,  stories,  quizes,  and  hymn  sing.    Good  ratio  of  staff  to 
residents.    Aides  give  meds-    This  is  intermediate  and  sheltered  care. 
Don't  need  B&B  or  decubiti  routine.    Director  of  nurses  and  administrator 
both  cooperative  and  warm  with  us.    Director  of  nurses  said  she  has  a 
real  problem  getting  doctors  in  to  see  residents.    She's  been  there  I  year 
and  staff  told  me  she's  made  some  fine  improvements.    They're  operating 
in  black  for  the  first  time.    They  had  just  installed  $5,000  fire  doors. 
Very  clean,  good  staff  relationship.    More  I i ke  a  hospital.     I  feel  they're 
doing    skilled    care,  but  classify  it  as  intermediate. 

This  home  has  only  sheltered  care  and  intermediate  type  residents 
and  they  appeared  to  be  giving  them  excellent  nursing  care.    Their  activity 
program  and  level  of  activity  in  home  seemed  higher  than  average.  Residents 
were  especially  well  groomed.    Biggest  problem  was  poor  charts  which  they 
are  working  on  improving.    Regarding  nursing  care  side,  the  doctors  dis- 
interested in  residents.    Good  in-service.    Pretty  we!!  staffed.  High 
average  restorative  nursing. 

Physical  plant,  freedom  of  residents.     It  had  the  feeling  of  home 
to  them  and  to  me. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  tension  between  the  administrator 
and  director  of  nursing  and  the  staff.     I  heard  several  unkind  comments 
that  I'm  sure  reflected  the  morale  of  the  staff.    She  had  difficulty 
getting  staff.    Both  the  administrator  and  the  director  of  nursing  were 
"sitting  in  our  laps"  all  day. 

Saw  people  playing  cards  and  piano  on  own  initiative. 

There  was  a  well  kept  yard,  new  and  a  we  I  I  maintained  building. 
Director  of  nursing  has  been  here  I  year,  also  administrator  I  year. 

Records:     I've  never  saw  any  so  bad;  no  system.     Digi toxin  given 
and  no  pulse  rates.    Diuretics  given  and  no  potassium  supplement. 

Building  is  good  but  confusing.  Very  quiet  home,  very 
or  activities.  The  mealtime  was  rather  silent  and  all  but  3 
sat  in  the  2  dining  rooms.  Most  in  main  dining  room.  Those 
with  difficulty  eat  In  a  smaller  dining  room. 

In  trying  to  decide  what's  wrong  in  what  could  be  perfect  home 

there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  real  affection  shown  to  residents,  any 

real  concern  for  them.    Attitude  of  all  seems  to  be  get  the  job  done. 
It's  where  the  bricks  and  mortar  are  pretty,  but? 


I i  tt le  ta I ki  ng 
res  i  dents 
who  eat 
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This  home  was  licensed  as  an  intermediate  care  home.    They  had 
excellent  activities  program  and  good  in-service.    Attitude  toward 
behavior  was  permissive. 

I  can't  quite  decide  how  I  feel  about  this  place.     It  was  opened  less 
than  a  year  ag^.  The  owners  have     other  shelter  care  facilities.     I  feel 
it's  a  money  maker  for  the  owner.    Administrator  was  not  there.  The 
assistant  administrator  was  mainly  my  contact.    She  was  not  very  intelligent 
but  knew  where  to  find  the  information  I  needed.    All  of  residents  came 
from  state  facilities.    Two  weeks  ago  a  resident  got  away  and  was 
killed  nearby.    A  complaint  had  been  registered  by  the  local 
authorities  and  an  official  had  come  out  to  see  If  a 
cyclone  fence  was  necessary.    Mostly  3  beds  to  a  room.  Assistant 
administrator  said  they  have  3  residents  working  In  a  laundry  room  and 
they're  paid  \2^€  per  hour.     It  gives  them  spending  money.  Activities 
director  Is  very  young  and  aloof.    Seems  to  have  good  activities,  Bible 
study,  rhythm  band,  talking  book,  book  review.     In  shop  string  beads, 
.coloring,  knitting.    Women's  charts  have  orders  for  douches  2  times  a 
month,  catheri zation  for  specimen.    Have  newly  organized  resident  council. 
I  had  my  first  chart  for  oxygen  administration.    Aides  are  given  2  week 
training,  then  take  test,  if  pass,  can  give  rrteds.    Visiting  hours  posted: 
10  A.M.  -  2:30  P.M.    Part-time  social  worker  once  a  week.    No  social  record 
on  charts.    Have  O.T.  room.    O.T.  comes  weekly.    Use  LIsterine  for  mouth  wash. 
No  progress  notes.    Short  staffed.    Give  Vitamin  B!2  regularly.     1  think 
It's  an  animal  hospital.    Money  maker. 

First  impression  was  what  a  terrible  place,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
day  of  observing  realize  It  Isn't  really  that  bad. 

Beautiful   living  room  just  as  you  enter  and  it  Is  carpeted. 
Beautifully  decorated  a  pair  of  swing  Iron  gates  block  entrance  to  rest 
of  building  (reaction  was  it's  to  keep  the  children  out  of  the  front  room 
and  that  is  exactly  what  It  was;  at  no  time  was  anyone  seen  In  that  room). 

Majority  of  residents  spend  day  In  "day  room"  or  sitting  at  tables 
In  the  dining  room  talking. 

Most  active  activities  program  I  have  observed.    Four  staff — they 
work  very  hard  keeping  the  residents  busy.    A  much  enjoyed  musical  program 
In  P.M.  with  more  than  100  actively  participating — singing,  banging 
instruments,  noisy  but  gdod. 

Craft  room  so  crowded,  couldn't  get  another  person  In. 

Many  of  residents  here  are  mental  health  placements  who  were  long 
time  residents  of  state  Institutions.    Here  much  effort  Is  being  given  to 
treat  as  individuals  and  they  are  not  as  lost  In  the  shuffle. 

Aides  here  are  given  a  2  week  training  program  by  the  director  of 
nursing,  and  they  pass  the  meds. 
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Doctor  here  writes  the  most  comprehensive  order  I've  seen.  Must 
go- right  down  the  IDPA  point  count  on  orders  i.e.  (I)  all  female  residents 
must  have  a  douch  every  2  months;   (2)  a  cath.  urine  spec,  every  2  months. 
All  get  BI2  monthly.    While  we  were  there  a  LPN  lined  up  45  residents  and 
gave  all  injections  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Most  residents  here  can  manage  fairly  well  for  themselves  and  just 
need  supervision. 

They  have  had  several  community  incidents  so  are  not  well 

received  by  the  local  and  have  trouble  with  help  and  getting  volunteers. 
But  several  churches  are  picking  up  some  residents  in  their  buses  for 
Sunday  services. 

Women  are  all  fed  in  central  dining  room  first.    Their  tables  are 
cleaned  and  the  men  are  fed. 

Activities  director  had  a  good  program.     Large  well  kept  clean 
kitchen.    Administrator  appeared  interested  in  improving  condition. 
Good  housekeeping  department.    Good  in-service  in  which  everyone  is 
involved. 

Nursing  staff  small.     Front  lounge  off  limits  to  residents. 
Noticed  the  cemetery  nearby. 


Faci  I  i  ty  No.  15 


I  think  about  the  only  good  thing  here  is  the  activities  department. 
She  and  her  assistant  really  "try."     In  talking  to  her,   I  felt  a  real 
undercurrent  of  discontent.     She's  about  ready  to  give  up.    About  6 
residents  were  working  on  crafts.    There  were  about  8  bottles  of  glue 
of  which  3  were  usable.    She  said  she  was  so  short  of  supplies  and  she 
felt  it  wasn't  her  job  to  buy  them.     I  attended  the  resident  council 
meeting.    Res-i dents  complained  of  having  to  wake  up  at  5:00  A.M.  She 
told  them  it  was  to  be  on  a  rotating  basis.    Many  wanted  to  know  how 
come  their  buzzer  didn't  work.    Another  had  asked  for  siderails.  The 
RN  present  said  it  was  in  the  basement,  and  it  wasn't  her  job  to  get  it. 
The  activity  person  has  a  grooming  and  deconfusion  class  daily.  She 
also  has  a  kitchen  band.    The  podiatrist  will  not  be  coming  anymore 
since  public  aid  won't  pay  for  it.    This  was  the  first  time  I'd  found 
a  podiatrist's  notes  on  a  chart. 

This  is  a  dingy  home  that  manages  to  give  some  good  care.  The 
bedrooms  are  all  very  crowded  and  rather  impersonal.    The  patients  are 
reasonably  clean  and  tended  but  there  isn't  all  that  much  evidence  of 
treatment  program  by  the  nursing  staff  per  se.    There  is  one  NA  assigned 
to  patients  and  she  does  it  all. 

The  administrator  had  a  good  collection  of  reading  material  on 
her  desk — books  relating  to  old  age,   long  term  care  facilities  and  the 
like.    The  director  of  nursing  seemed  somewhat  of  a  dictator.     She  ruled 
with  an  iron  hand. 
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The  size  home  is  a  comfortable  one  to  get  to  know  the  staff  and 
residents  well — one  thing  in  its  favor. 

As  a  whole  the  home  was  dirty  and  very  smelly.    Residents  were  not 
cared  for  with  any  dignity.    Entering  one  room  all  the  residents  were 
naked  to  the  waist  without  any  nursing  personnel  to  care  for  them  in 
sight.    One  woman  I  interviewed  was  not  repositioned  as  far  as  I  could 
tell  for  the  entire  day.    The  personnel  seemed  very  indifferent  and 
showed  little  sign  of  wanting  to  learn  or  get  involved.    The  OT  consultant 
gave  a  range  of  motion  demonstration  and  gait  belt  demonstration  to  a  new 
LPN  of  one  week's  employment.     Following  what  I  thought  was  a  good  teaching 
session,  the  LPN  confided  that  "ya  never  use  that  here,"  besides  she 
"knew  all  that  already." 


Faci  I i  ty  No.  16 

It  was  small,  very  clean,  friendly  staff.    There  was  one  full-time 
RN  acting  as  director  of  nursing — the  only  RN  on  the  staff.    She  was  kind 
and  affectionate,  seemingly  proud  of  the  home  and  the  care  rendered. 

There  was  a  feeling  there,  however,  that  the  residents  weren't  all 
that  glad  to  be  there.    Maybe  I  just  wasn't  "reading"  the  "vibes"  right. 
One  woman  refused  to  be  interviewed  and  the  others  were  quite  hesitant 
to  cooperate.    Possibly  we  were  a  real  threat  to  the  folks. 

The  food  was  certainly  not  spectacular — macaroni  and  cheese  with  jel lo 
and  fruit. 

The  physical  plant  was  quite  i nsti tutiona I- I ? ke.    Though  the  rooms 
were  good  sized.    There  were  a  number  of  couples  living  there. 

Large  sunny  day  room  as  you  enter,  well   lit,  open,  activities  area 
in  front,  patio  doors  to  outside,  redwood  furniture,  fish  tank,  green 
plants.    Residents  seem  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  wished. 

Small  place.    Visiting  hours  are  a  12  hour  span  to  accommodate 
residents  who  live  within  20  mile  radius.    They're  licensed  for  intermediate 
care,  but  I  feel  they  do  skilled  too.    There  was  I  incontinent,  I  catheter.  They 
use  brushing  technique  on  anus  every  j  hour  for  incontinents  and  it  works. 
Have  beauty  shop  adjoining  bath.    Saw  a  5  week  menu.    Saw  an  aide  dusting 
bed  springs.    They  count  meds  each  shift.    Costs  low.    Had  good  staff  to 
residents  ratio.    Superior  facility  and  care  far  superior  to  most  facilities 
in  the  urban  area. 

I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  this  home.     It  was  spotlessly 
clean,  even  smelled  good,  and  they  were  giving  excellent  restorative  nursing 
care  to  their  residents.     It  was  a  very  rewarding  day.    There  was  a  real 
feeling  of  warmth  and  caring  for  the  residents. 
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Staff  has  a  pretty  heavy  load  especially  with  34  incontinent,  no 
catheters.    One  resident  I  had  came  in  with  catheter.    Saw  no  orders 
for  removal  of  same.    Administrators  report  said  "no  catheters."    Do  have 
a  social  service  consultant.    One  of  my  residents  was  there  since  1964, 
but  saw  no  social  service  report  on  him.    They  have  I  activities  director 
5  days  a  week  plus  one  assistant.    The  building  was  built  in  the  I950's; 
an  addition  in  the  I960's.    The  policy  manual  states  beauty  shop  and 
barber  open  I  time  a  month.    Day  shift  charts  Monday  and  Saturday.  P.M. 
shift  charts  Tuesday  and  Thursday.    Night  shift  charts  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday.    MOM  and  ASA  are  the  standing  orders.    Activities  director 
has  sensory  and  senility  group  therapy.    Nothing  more  was  very  impressive. 

Private  room  is  expensive.    Dermassage  and  baby  powder  are  charged 
to  the  patients. 

The  linen  supply  is  by  contract  and  there  is  a  very  good  supply. 
All  diapers  are  seconds.     I  had  lumps  all  day  as  it  was  dirty  and  smelly. 

This  is  a  beautifully  decorated  home,  and  they  have  excellent  records 
They  are  short  staffed.    There  is  a  bad  odor  as  it  is  not  very  clean.  No 
apparent  rehab  nursing  here. 

Physical  plant  was  attractive.    Nursing  staff  had  all  been  there 
for  many  years.    Some  evidence  of  B&B  training  (first  place  I  witnessed 
this).    Activity  program  was  good — seemed  to  appeal  to  a  variety  of 
res i  dents. 

The  administrator  seemed  concerned  about  the  physical  treatment 
and  the  cleanliness  of  residents.     No  reference  ever  to  rehab  or 
restorative  care. 

Didn't  hesitate  to  gossip  about  residents  or  their  families  with 
id iosyncracies . 

Difficult  to  put  finger  on  outside  appearances  of  very  attractive 
home.    Care  has  been  taken  as  to  the  use  of  color  and  with  the  furnishings 
but  the  beds  need  to  be  oiled  as  they  are  very  difficult  to  crank. 

Most  of  the  activities  of  the  home  take  place  in  old  section,  and 
residents  spend  most  of  their  day  there.    Two  activity  people  attempt 
to  occupy  them.    A  good  sensitivity  group  was  held  for  4  residents.  Other 
persons  worked  with  bright  colored  shapes  and  the  staff  had  them  arranging 
them.     Later  patients  colored  placemats. 

A  quiet  home,  sounds  of  music,  every  day  living  type  noises,  but 
overall  relaxed.    Staff  appear  relaxed.    All  seem  to  have  been  here  long 
time  and  they  work  well  together  to  assist  each  other.    But  the  staff  sti I 
seems  superficial,  no  real   involvement,  no  affection  was  shown;  job  was 
done  and  that's  it.    They  are  gentle  and  patient  with  residents,  and  they 
took  the  time  to  allow  resident  to  do  as  much  as  he  could.    ADL  was  being 
carried  out. 
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B&B  was  actually  being  done  and  staff  knew  what  it  was  all  about. 

Faci  I  ity  hfo.  18 


No  tray  table  here  and  many  are  eating  by  sitting  on  bed  holding 
trays  in  their  laps.    Very  few  overbed  tables.    Many  beds  are  the  old 
very  high  beds  with  no  step  stools. 

Staff  is  friendly,  relaxed,  seem  to  take  their  time  with  residents 
much  touching,  close  contact.    Treat  residents  with  kindness.    Saw  good 
rehab;  staff  getting  residents  out  of  wheelchairs  to  work  them.    Had  20 
on  B&B  training? 

Food  is  served  on  open  trays  with  no  covers.    Food  looked  good; 
Southern  fried  chicken  which  residents  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much. 

Although  the  place  was  not  too  clean,  minimum  furnishings,  etc. 
I  felt  a  real  warmth  between  staff  and  residents.    The  residents  seemed 
content  and  happy  even  though  they  mainly  just  "sat"  or  walked  from  room 
to  lounge  which  was  just  a  part  of  a  hall  with  a  variety  of  chairs, 
end  tables  and  lamps  which  were  not  lit.    The  residents  seemed  to  care 
for  each  other  emotionally.    To  get  to  the  second  floor  you  had  to  go 
through  a  4  bed  ward  to  a  stairwell.    There  was  a  fireplace  in  the  lounge 
on  the  second  floor,  which  I'd  not  seen  In  a  facility  before. 

This  home  was  dreary,  dark,    drab,  and  dirty.    There  were  few  things 
to  make  it  homey.    There  were  few  pictures  on  the  walls.    All  furnishings 
were  repainted  pale  colors.    One  resident  who  begged  me  to  help  him  was 
laying  dressed  in  bed  and  covered  with  a  sheet.    He  complained  of  his  back 
hurting,  and  I  took  a  look  and  he  had  several  bedsores  on  coccyx  area. 
The  noon  meal  was  unattractively  served  on  a  tray-plate  type  tray  with 
bread,  corn,  fish,  potatoes.    The  evening  meal  was  to  Include  apples 
which  I  know  most  residents  could  not  eat.    Floor  appeared  dirty.  Odors 
were  few.     I  xio  think  that  they  tried  hard  to  B&B  train.    There  were 
always  I  aide/ 1 7  residents,  therefore,  I  knew  that  even  though  the 
residents  were  "intermediate"  they  could  not  give  really  good  care. 
They  had  an  activity  chairman  who  was  trying  hard.    The  stairway  to 
second  floor  was  dangerous  and  second  floor  residents  were  really  confined 
to  the  upstal rs . 

Building  is  architecturally  bad.    To  get  to  the  second  floor  you 
must  go  through  a  ward  of  ladles.    The  building  Is  In  bad  repair  with  doors 
off  hinges  and  fronts  of  dressers  off. 

Administrator  and  director  of  nursing  share  one  very  cramped  9x10  office. 
Director  of  nursing  seems  to  be  trying  to  do  a  good  rehab  program.  She 
is  doing  a  good  in-service  program  twice  a  month  for  all  nursing  staff 
covering  broad  range  of  topics  at  all  staff  levels. 
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And,  here  we  go,  an  ulcer  special.    Not  very  clean  at  all  II  However, 
I  felt  warmth  between  residents  and  staff.    This  place  is  next  to  a  very 
old  neighborhood.     I  parked  my  car  across  the  street,  and  I  prayed  a  lot 
so  that  my  tires  or  trunk  wasn't  broken  into.    The  administrator  did  not 
come  in  the  entire  day.    Short  staffed  today.    You  had  to  go  through  a  4  bed 
ward  to  a  stair  well  to  get  to  the  second  floor.    How  do  they  pass  the  State? 
They  have  only  intermediate,  no  skilled  or  sheltered  care.     In  my  thinking, 
most  of  the  ones  I  saw  should  have  been  skilled.    There  is  a  social  worker 
here,  but  no  record  of  her  having  been  here  in  the  charts.    No  rehab  here 
according  to  the  charts.    The  resident  dining  room  was  a  small  room,  if 
you  could  call  it  that,  that  overlooked  the  wall  of  the  garage.  Very 
minimum  of  furnishings,  far  from  the  best.    On  the  first  floor  the  lounge 
was  a  small  room,  maybe  12x12  which  had  a  Goodwill  variety  of  furniture, 
a  couple  of  end  tables  and  a  couple  of  lamps  which  were  never  turned  on  all 
the  time  I  was  there.    No  rehab  here.    There  was  a  buzzer  on  the  front 
door  which  was  kept  locked.    Bad,  bad  neighborhood??    They  have  a  LPN 
on  nights.    There  was  a  fireplace  unlit  in  the  2nd  floor  lounge,  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  seen  this.    HOWEVER,  I  felt  there  was  warmth,  empathy 
between  the  residents  and  staff.    When  I  rechecked  the  kitchen  one  of 
the  women,  possibly  the  head  was  in  slip-on  shoes.    When  I  commented,  she 
said  she  was  tired  and  it  was  not  according  to  regulations.  Residents 
were  both  white  and  black.    One  resident  said  she  took  her  purse  with  her 
at  all  times  because  the  other  residents  and  staff  stole  from  her  purse. 
She  was  in  a  mental  institution  previously.    There  was  a  retired  LPN  who 
really  loved  the  place  as  a  resident.    She  had  all  her  marbles.    The  residents 
overall  seemed  to  be  very  happy.    There  was  a  lot  of  love  between  staff 
and  residents  on  the  first  floor.    There  was  not  a  very  pleasant  odor, 
floors  not  waxed — How  do  you  explain  the  love  for  the  residents???  Food 
did  not  appear  that  good  either.     Lawn  was  nil. 

This  place  was  one  of  the  worst  designed  nursing  homes  I've  ever 
been  in.    The  second  floor  Is  a  converted  apartment  and  doctor's  offices 
which  looks  I i ke  a  "real  afterthought."    The  only  way  to  get  up  there  from 
first  floor  is  through  a  4  bedroomi 

The  staff  was  congenial  and  cooperated  well.  The  food  they  served 
looked  attractive  and  everyone  was  appearing  to  enjoy  It.  The  staff  was 
all  b lack. 

The  LPN's  were  only  observed  to  be  behind  the  desk  and  charting. 
The  aides  did  get  people  out  of  wheelchairs  for  short  times.    They  had 
them  stand  in  the  halls  holding  onto  the  rails.    The  place  was  quite 
dirty  with  the  second  floor  being  the  worst.    There  was  very  little 
lounge  area  and  a  small  activities  area  that  doubled  as  the  dining  area. 
The  administrator  and  director  of  nursing  shared  very  cramped  quarters. 
The  director  of  nursing  never  worked  weekends. 

There  were  a  group  of  kids  from  the  neighborhood  who  caught  the  bus 
for  school  on  the  corner  by  the  home.    The  windows  of  the  rooms  are  at 
eye  level  for  passerbys  and  some  of  the  kids  were  especially  friendly 
to  one  resident  in  particular — waving  and  acknowledging  her  through  the 
window. 
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Faci  I Ity  No.  19 


What  I   liked  most  was  both  administrator  and  director  of  nurses 
were  very  warm  and  cordial.    There  appeared  to  be  good  staff  relationships 
with  both.    The  really  confused  were  kept  on  a  separate  unit  and  allowed 
to  wander.    A  very  cooperative  staff  (not  suspicious  of  us).     It  had  a 
lovely  setting.    Good  and  substantial  serving  of  food. 

What  I   liked  least  was  the  complexity  of  the  building,  and  that 
there  was  only  I  elevator  to  the  third  floor  in  one  part  of  building. 

Large  well  maintained  building  (not  always  a  nursing  home)  large 
pleasant  yard. 

A  knowledgeable  administrator  who  appears  to  know  what  she's  doing. 
Interestingly  she  has  a  college  degree  and  started  out  as  activity  director, 
then  moved  into  administration. 

Nursing  department  is  not  functioning  as  well  as  it  should  be  for 
the  amount  of  help  and  the  quality  of  help  they  have.     I  had  a  feeling 
a  lack  of  staff  unity  as  each  department  functions,  but  can't  feel  too 
much  concern  for  the  other  department.    Rehab  is  left  to  the  PT  department 
and  to  outsiders. 

Nursing  department  is  knowledgeable,  excellent  in-service — even 
offer  geriatric  nursing  courses  to  the  area  but  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  implement  what  they  know. 

What  warmth  and  friendliness.    The  rehab  care  is  very  good.  The 
facility  has  a  very  large  lounge  with  fireplace.    The  linens  are  color 
coded.    They  have  own  x-ray  and  Bennett  machine  for  Inhalation  therapy 
and  have  had  It  \{  years  and  only  used  It  once.    The  large  library  used 
very  little  by  residents.    The  rehab  care  is  handled  by  outsiders  on  contract. 
All  bedpans,  emesis  basins  are  sterilized  once  a  week.    They  also 
have  standi ng.  orders.    There  is  baking  2  times  a  week  for  residents. 
The  residents  made  13  pies  for  a  party.    There  is  concern  for  residents 
evident  everywhere.    Was  introduced  to  a  former  resident  who  came  in  In 
fetal  position.    After  3  years  she  Is  now  living  alone.    She  was  well 
dressed  and  groomed.    One  of  the  aides  I  Interviewed  took  her  home  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  while  she  was  confined  to  the  facility. 
While  I  was  in  the  office  staff  members  from  the  rehab  team  came  to  talk 
to  director  of  nurses.    One  of  the  staff  seemed  to  be  irritating  a  resident 
and  not  being  as  encouraging  as  much  as  she  might.    The  problem  was 
discussed  and  the  staff  member  offered  to  change  her  day  off  so  she 
could  take  care  of  the  resident  and  solve  the  problem. 

Disaster  plans  were  posted  on  bulletin  boards,  in  a  rather  Inconspicuous 
place,  but  this  place  seemed  better  prepared  to  cope  with  fire  than  most 
homes.    Also  this  home  seemed  better  staffed  than  most,  more  concerned 
with  residents,  and  residents  seemed  to  get  more  restorative  nursing  care. 
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Faci  i  ity  No.  20 


Greeted  by  friendly  staff  who  were  ready  for  us.    They  were  very- 
cooperative.    The  building  is  in  a  residential  area  with  large  park-like 
setting.    Very  few  residents  were  seen  outside  during  the  very  nice  day 
I  was  +here.    Neighbor  children  play  on  grounds  providing  activities 
for  residents  to  watch. 

Ten  to  twelve  severely  multi handicapped  young  people  were  among  the 

residents  and  it  appears  difficult  to  work  with  at  best.    Barest  of 

attention  paid  to  them.    Many  have  severe  contractures. 

This  home  has  a  depressive  atmosphere  about  it,  cold  and  unfeeling.  Staff 

is  short;  director  of  nursing  is  working  3-li  as  she  has  no  one  else. 

The  staff  is  doing  bare  routines  and  nothing  else.    Many  residents  were 
just  sitting  in  room  staring  straight  ahead. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  clutter,  unkempt  appearances  in  most  rooms, 
and  of  crowded  old  furniture  downstairs.    The  activity  director  is  trying. 
One  resident  partially  blind  had  designed  and  implemented  a  shuffleboard 
•game  in  craft  room  by  using  mop  handles  for  pushers. 

Administrator  made  a  brief  appearance  then  took  off  for  the  day. 

Food  was  sad.    We  ate  there,  cold  chicken  soup,  liversausage 
sandwiches  and  they  ran  out  of  the  sandwiches. 

A  very  institutional   like  and  cold  building.    There  is  only  I  way 
to  basement  by  way  of  slow  elevator;  the  activities  room  is  housed  there 
and  more  patient  rooms.    The  activities  room  was  very  small  but  there 
was  a  good  activities  director. 

For  lunch  they  ran  out  of  liver  sausage  sandwichesi 

The  director  of  nursing  could  not  be  there  on  days  because  they 
were  short  staffed  and  she  worked  P.M.'s. 

I  didn't  see  any  rehab  nursing  being  done.    The  patients'  days 
seemed  very  regimented.    No  matter  how  they  felt  or  what  they  asked  for, 
they  were  either  up  or  put  to  bed  depending  on  time  of  day. 

The  activities  director  seemed  the  warmest  person  there.  She 
took  a  real  interest  in  several  residents  and  worked  with  them  well. 

The  Administrator  was  there  only  for  a  short  time.  ,. 

The  administrator  was  leaving  just  as  we  walked  in.    He  introduced 
us  to  the  Director  of  Nurses.    She  is  typical  old  maid  type,  and  hid  somewhere 
all  the  time  we  were  there.    We  had  a  dickens  of  a  time  trying  to  get  the 
administrator's  report  complete.    The  RN  in  the  one  wing  helped  "C"  complete 
her  wing.    We  got  no  cooperation  from  the  RN  in  another  wing.    We  ended  up 
leaving  it  with  administrator's  secretary.    The  RN  on  the  old  wing  had  been 
here  3  years  and  is  about  ready  to  leave.    No  love  lost  between  her  and  the 
administrator  and  director  of  nurses.     She  said  she  took  the  rehab  course 
and  came  back  ready  to  train  staff,  but  she  wasn't  allowed  to  because 
they  couldn't  take  the  time.    We  had  liver  sausage  sandwiches  for  lunch; 
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at  least  they  didn't  run  out  the  way  they  did  when  the  other  team  was 
there.    Very  young  activities  director  who  is  really  trying.  Didn't 
see  any  of  the  "books"  from  office.    RN  from  the  old  wing  and  activities 
director  said  they  felt  uncomfortable  going  into  the  administrator's 
office.    All  three  water  fountains  had  saliva  in  them.     I  came  home  "very 
thirsty."    Medications  are  on  large  cards  with  capsules  in  a  bubble, 
each  numbered.     Easy  to  take  count.     RN,  old  wing,  said  the  administrator 
was  trying  to  get  brownie  points  with  state  and  so  he  had  employed 
two  handicapped  aides. 

The  biggest  shortcoming  in  this  home  was  lack  of  good  inservice 
education  and  teaching  of  rehab  and  restorative  nursing  techniques 
to  aides.     I'm  sure  they  are  short  staffed  although  they  were  fairly 
well  staffed  the  day  I  was  there.    There  was  very  low  morale  among 
staff.    They  had  liver  sausage  sandwiches  and  soup  for  lunch  today 
agai  nl 
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APPENDIX  E 
PILOT  TEST  FACILITY  DEBRIEFING 

1.  Poll  of  Administrators 

2.  Transmittal  of  Profile  Reports 
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RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST.  LUKES  MEDICAL  CENTER 


1753  WEST  CONGRESS  PARKWAY.  CHICAGO  60612 


November  16,  1973 


I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  joint  Rush-Presbyter i an-St.  Luke's/ 
Medicus  research  project  on  evaluation  of  long-term  care  facilities  to 
thank  you  and  your  staff  for  their  cooperation  during  our  field  tests. 

The  last  data  collection  will  take  place  November  20.    We  anticipate 
that  analysis  and  scoring  of  this  data  will  take  about  two  months.  Thus 
we  hope  to  share  with  you  our  results  for  your  own  facility  sometime  in 
January  or  February. 

In  the  meantime,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  about  your  reactions 
to  our  new  survey  procedures.    An  important  purpose  of  our  field  test  is 
to  determine  the  impact  of  the  surveyor's  presence  on  the  facility's  nor- 
mal routine.-  To  provide  us  with  this  information,  please  answer  the  ques- 
tions on  the  enclosed  questionnaire,  while  the  field  test  visits  are  still 
fresh  in  your  mind,  and  return  it  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  for  your  interest  in  this 
important  research  project.    Please  share  our  gratitude  with  your  staff. 


Yours  truly. 


Robert  J .  Ri chard 
Project  Manager 


RJR:bcb 
End  . 

cc:  Janet  Foldman,  R.N. 
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Rush-Presbyter ian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center 
EVALUATION  OF  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  AND  CARE  IN  LONG-TERM  CARE  FACILITIES 


Name  of  Faci  I  ity    ID   

Note ;  This  information  is  confidential  and  will  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  research  project.  In 
answering  some  of  these  questions  you  may  want  to 
consult  with  the  project's  liaison  person  in  your 
facility  or  with  other  staff.  Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation.  /■  •  .  _ 


(I)    What  particular  difficulties  did  you  have  obtaining  information 
to  fill  out  the  Administrator's  Report  mailed  to  you  before  our 
f  i  rst  survey? 


(2)    What  questions  or  instructions  on  the  Administrator's  Report  do 
you  recall  as  being  confusing  or  unclear? 


(3)    Do  you  feel  that  the  Administrator's  Report  was  unnecessarily 
difficult  or  time-consuming? 


Wo  .  ..   2 

(4)    How  did  the  residents  interviewed  by  the  surveyors  react  to  these 
interviews?    (Please  be  specific  and  anecdotal  if  you  can.) 
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(5)    Were  any  of  the  surveyors'  activities  In  your  facility  disruptive 
of  your  normal  routines?    If  so,  how?    (Please  try  to  be  specific.) 


(6)  Taken  as  a  whole,  was  the  project's  survey  more  disruptive  than 
an  IDPH  or  Chicago  Board  of  Health  annual   licensure  survey  (Phase 
I),  less  disruptive,  or  about  the  same? 

More  disruptive   I 

Less  disruptive   2 

About  the  same    3 

(7)  What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  improve  our  survey  procedures 
from  the  point  of  view  of  facility  staff? 


(8)    How  were  the  project's  surveyors  perceived  by  facility  staff? 

(Generally  favorable?  Unfavorable?  Like  government  inspectors? 
Different  from  government  inspectors?) 


r 
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(9)    Please  make  any  other  comments  you  feel  are  appropriate. 


Date    Your  Title 

S  ignature 


Please  return  to: 

Robert  J .  Richard 
Project  Manager 
1725  West  Harrison  Street 
Suite  700 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
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RUSH-PRESBYTERIAN-ST.  LUKES  MEDICAL  CENTER 

1753  WE3ST  CONGRE3SS  PARKWAY, CHICAGO  60612 


Dear 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  research  project  on  evaluation  of 
long-term  care  recently  compleied  by  Rush-Presbyterian-St .  Luke's  Medical 
Center  and  the  Medicus  Corporation.    V\fe  have  finished  scoring  the  data 
collected  during  our  pilot  test  of  new  survey  instruments  last  November 
and  are  now  able  to  report  to  you  on  our  trial  survey  of  your  facility. 

Among  the  enclosures  to  this  letter  is  the  Facility  Profile  Report 
for  your  facility  (Enclosure  2).     Enclosure  I   is  a  ston-by-step  giiid'^  to 
reading  and  interpreting  this  profile  report.    Please  study  the  first 
enclosure  carefully  before  reviewing  the  second. 

It  is  very  important  for  you  to  remember  that  the  numerical  ^.cores 
in  this  profile  reflect  where  your  facility  stands  among  the  facilities 
we  surveyed.    That  is,  they  evaluate  each  facility  relative  to  other  facil- 
ities, not  relative  to  some  abstract  standard.     It  is  equally  important  for 
you  to  keep  1n  mind  that  these  scores  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  data 
collected  in  20  non-representative  facilities.    As  a  result,  your  scores 
do  noi'  reflect  your  si"anding  among  all   long-term  care  facilities,  only  among 
the  specific  20  we  surveyed.  ; 

The  first  enclosure  also  emphasizes,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  here, 
that  the  "need  satisfaction"  scores  on  the  second  page  of  your  profile 
report  are  not  statistically  reliable  and  shou'd  be  viewed  skeptically. 
Each  score  is  a  perceniage  of  the  residents  in  the  small  sample  we  inter- 
viewed.   Since  the  sample  sizes  arc  small,  these  percentages  are  subject 
to  large  variations  from  one  sample  to  the  next  within  any  one  facility. 
As  a  result,  they  are  noi  necessarity  good  estimates  of  the  percentage  of 
a  I  I  the  residents  of  your  faciliiy  whose  specific  need  is  being  mei"  at  the 
relative  level  established  by  project  staff. 

Enclosure  3  is  a  listing  of  the  scores  of  all  20  facilities  on  the 
four  most  general  cliaracter  i  st  i  cs  in  The  profile  report.  Tfiese  are  the 
three  "major  objective"  variables  and  the  overall  "quality  index"  variable 
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shown  in  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  first  page  of  the  profile  report. 
This  enclosure  should  give  you  a  visual   Indication  of  where  your  facility 
fits  among  the  20  we  surveyed.  The  enclosure  does  not,  of  course,  provide 
any  means  of  identifying  the  other  19  facilities. 

Our  final  report  to  the  federal  government  includes  no  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  20  participating  facilities,  nor  any  means  of  identifying 
individual  facilities  through  the  data  presented.    The  confidentiality  of 
the  data  is  assured. 

'  ■      ■    ■ . ' 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  staff  will  be  able  to  use  your  profile 
report  to  increase  your  agency's  ability  to  meet  the  goal  of  quality  life 
and  care  in  long-term  care  facilities.    Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at 
312/942-5379  if  you  should  need  further  information  about  this  report.  In 
addition,  let  me  thank  you  again  on  behalf  of  the  project  staff  for  your 
participation  and  assistance  during  this  res-earch  project. 

Yours  tru ly. 


Janet  Feldman,  R.N. 
Field  Coordinator 

JF:bb 
Enc  I . 
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ENCLOSURE  1 


HOW  TO  INTERPRET  YOUR  FACILITY  PROFILE  REPORT  I  : 
Qua  I i  ty  Scores 

A.    General  Information 

1.  Scores  may  range  from  0.000  to  1.000  with  the  midpoint 
(mean  value)  being  0.500. 

2.  Scores  that  are  well  above  the  midpoint  indicate  high  quality 
(or  strength)  while  scores  that  are  below  the  midpoint  indi- 
cate low  quality  (or  weakness).     Defining  this  statistically, 
if  your  score  is  greater  than  the  mean  plus  one  standard 
deviation  on  any  score,  your  score  is  better  than  85%  of  the 
sample.    Similarly,  if  your  score  is  less  than  the  mean  minus 
one  standard  deviation,  your  score  is  worse  than  83%  of  the 
sample.    The  standard  deviations  of  the  major  objectives  and 
quality  indices  are  provided  below. 


Major 

Object  i 

ves 

1 

2 

3 

Qua  1  i 

ty  Index 

Mean 

0.500 

0. 

500 

0. 

500 

0. 

500 

Standard  Deviation 

0.055 

0. 

089 

0. 

074 

0. 

071 

3.  Scores  that  are  close  to  0.500,  within  one  standard  deviation, 
indicate  a  process  that  is  about  average  in  relation  to  the 
other  facilities  in  the  sample. 

4.  The  Quality  Index  Score  is  the  unweighted  average  of  the  major 
objective  scores. 

5.  'The  Major  Objective  scores  are  the  unweighted  average  of  the 

subobjective  scores. 

6.  The  Quality  Criterion  scores  are  the  weighted  average  of  the 
item  scores.     (Item  scores  are  not  printed  on  the  facility 
prof i les. ) 

7.  Note:    The  scores  have  been  standardized  to  reflect  a  home  in 
relation  to  the  other  homes  in  the  sample.    The  scores  do  not 
reflect  a  facilities  relationship  to  the  total  universe  of 
Long  Term  Care  agencies.     For  example,  a  score  of  0.100  on 
Restorative  Nursing  Practice  only  indicates  that  on  that  cri- 
terion the  facility  is  significantly  worse  that  the  other  19 
in  the  sample.     Similarly,  a  score  of  0.987  on  Food  Service 
Cleanliness  indicates  a  higher  quality  relative  only  to  the 
other  19  agencies  in  the  sample. 
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8.    The  criterion,  subobjective  and  major  objective  scores  do 
reflect  the  relative  strength  and  weakness  of  aspects  of 
the  facility  as  compared  to  the  other  facilities  in  the  study 
sample. 

B.    To  Identify  Areas  of  Strength 

Start  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page. 

Look  at  the  three  Major  Objective  scores. 
The  3  Major  Objectives  are. 

1.  Psychosocial  Environment 

2.  Physical  Plant  and  Personal  Services 

3.  Professional  Services 


Find  the  highest  numerical  score. 

Look  to  the  left  to  find  the  highest  subobjective  score  for 
that  major  objective. 

Look  again  to  the  left  to  identify  which  criterion  (criteria) 
is  the  highest  numerically.    This  may  be  considered  an  indi- 
cation of  strength. 

Look  also  at  the  other  numerical  scores  of  the  other  criteria 
bracketed  with  the  high  scoring  criterion.     Identify  which  of 
the  quality  criteria  helped  to  raise  or  lower  the  related  sub- 
objective  score.    This  will  help  to  indicate  areas  of  strength 
and  areas  that  could  be  improved  under  the  specific  subobjec- 
tive. 

Repeat  steps  5  and  6  for  each  of  the  subobject i ves  related  to 
the  major  objective  being  reviewed. 

Remember  these  scores  are  relative  only  to  the  other  19  faci- 
lities in  the  sample  and  not  to  the  total  universe  of  LTC 
agencies. 

C.    To  Identify  Areas  of  Weakness: 

1.  Start  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page. 

2.  Look  at  the  3  major  objectives. 

The  3  major  objectives  are: 

1.  Psychosocial  Environment 

2.  Physical  Plant  &  Personal  Services 

3.  Professional  Services 

3.  Find  the  lowest  numerical  score. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
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Look  to  the  left  to  find  the  lowest  subobjectlve  score  for 
that  major  objective. 

Look  again  to  the  left  to  identify  which  criterion  (criteria) 
is  the  lowest  numerically.    This  may  be  considered  an  Indi- 
cation of  weakness. 

Look  also  at  the  other  numerical  scores  of  the  various  cri- 
teria bracketed  for  that  subobject i ve.     Identify  which  qual- 
ity criterion  are  high  and  low  numerically.    This  will  indi- 
cate both  areas  of  weakness  and  of  strength  related  to  the 
specific  subobjecti ves. 

Repeat  steps  5  and  6  for  each  of  the  subobjecti ves  related  to 
the  major  objective  being  reviewed. 

Remember  these  scores  are  relative  only  to  the  other  19  faci- 
lities in  the  sample  and  not  to  the  total  universe  of  LTC 
agenci  es. 


HOW  TO  INTERPRET  YOUR  FACILITY  PROFILE  REPORT  II: 
Need  Satisfaction  Score 

A.  General   Information  •  ■    ■  , 

1.  Scores  are  percentages  and  thus  can  range  from  0  to  \06% 

in  this  fashion  a  score  of  0.899  can  be  interpreted  as  89.9^. 

2.  These  scores  are  designed  to  reflect  the  percentage  of  resi- 
dents in  your  facility  whose  needs,  as  identified  by  the 
patient  criterion,  are  being  met  satisfactorily  by  the  re- 
sources in  your  facility, 

3.  As  the  number  of  residents  surveyed  was  small,  it  is  best 
to  view  these  percentages  skeptically.     It  is  possible  that 
our  sample,  even  though  it  was  selected  randomly,  may  not 
accurately  represent  your  census.    The  percentages  reported 
may  be  unrea I i st i ca M y  low  because  of  the  small  sample. 

4.  Regardless  of  the  small  sample,  however,  a  need  satisfaction 
score  of  less  than  one,  or  100^9,  should  be  considered  as  in- 
dicative of  your  agency's  relative  inability  to  provide  ade- 
quate care  to  residents  exhibiting  significant  need  in  this 
area. 

B.  Interpreting  High  Need  Scores 

I.    These  scores  are  indicative  of  the  adequacy  of  the  resources 
available  in  your  facility  for  providing  care  to  residents 
exhibiting  high  need  in  the  area  identified  by  the  resident 
need  criterion. 


E-IO 


2.  A  score  of  less  than  1.00  or  100^  indicates  that  your  re- 
sources may  not  be  suitable  for  providing  care  to  resi- 
dents exhibiting  a  significantly  low  level  of  functioning 
in  this  area. 

3.  The  percentages,  again  because  of  the  small  sample,  should 
not  be  viewed  as  being  reflective  of  your  ability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  ail  your  residents,  but  only  some  percentage 
of  the  sample,  which  may  or  may  not  be  reflective  of  your 
census. 

Interpreting  Low  Need  Scores. 

1.  It  has  been  identified  that  people  who  have  been  institu- 
tionalized but  maintain  a  high  level  of  psychosocial  func- 
tioning have  very  specific  needs  that  should  be  met  by  the 
facility  in  which  they  reside. 

2.  The  Low  Need  Satisfaction  Scores  have  been  constructed  to 
measure  a  facility's  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  residents 
who  have  maintained  a  high  level  of  psychosocial  function- 
ing. 

3.  Again,  a  score  of  less  than  1.00  or  100^  indicates  some 
deficiency  in  the  resources  of  your  facility  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  residents  who  maintain  a  high  functional  level 
in  the  area  Indicated. 


ENCLOSURE  3  ^ 
MAJOR  OBJECTIVE  AND  INDEX  SCORES 


I 

Note:    Your  facility  is  ID  #  .    Data  collected  November  1973  ' 


Ma.j'or  Objective  Scores 

Faci 1 ity  ID  # 

1 .  Psychosoc  i  a  1 

2 .  Phys  i  ca 1 

r 1 anT  a 

3.  Professional 

Qua  1 i  ty  1 ndex 

Envi  ronment 

Persona  1 

Serv  i  ces 

Serv  i  ces 

1 

.  HOD 

A  1  A 

.465 

2 

.4do 

.  D  /  U 

.  DdD 

.524 

3 

.551 

.496 

■  .572 

.539 

4 

.598 

.567 

.51  1 

.558 

5 

.428 

.398 

.420 

.415 

f. 
o 

.429 

.462 

.400 

430 

•7 

.424 

.435 

.437 

.432 

8 

.484 

.547 

.502 

.51  1 

9 

.477 

.541 

.  .518 

.512 

10 

.457 

.451 

.465 

.457 

1  1 

.527 

.524 

.442 

.497 

12 

.552 

.632 

.591 

.591 

13 

.602 

.651 

.555 

.602 

14 

.467 

.379 

.451 

.432 

15 

.532 

.441 

.530 

.501 

16 

.535 

.605 

.662 

.600 

17 

.443 

.373 

.427 

.414 

18 

.414 

.371 

.371 

.385 

19 

.569 

.638 

.639 

.615 

20 

.487 

.41  1 

.429 

.442 

E-12 


APPENDIX  F 
PILOT  TEST  FACILITY  PROFILE  REPORTS 
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APPENDIX  H 


REFERENCES  TO  PREVIOUS  PROJECT  REPORTS 


Note:     In  order  to  avoid  massive  duplicdtion  of  technical  ma- 
terial previously  submitted  to  the  National  Center  for  llealth  Ser- 
vices Research  and  Development  (NChlSRD)   under  th  i  r>  conl'racf,  refer- 
ence is  occass  i  ona  I  I  y  made  in  this  report'  to  various  oMi(-;r  project 
documents.     These  are  listed  below  along  with  the  form  of  the  cita- 
tion. 

C  i  tat  ion  Exp  I anat  ion 

Initial  data  collection         Survey  instruments  used  to  collecf  ttic 
instruments  iniiial   data  base,   in   ffio  sliqhily 


revised  form  submitfed  to  I~ICHSI\lJ 
February  16,  1973 


Report  of  May  21 


Scaled  Measures  of  Facility  and  Paiient 
CUiaracteris  l  ies,  submitfed  May  ?l, 
19/3 


Report  of  July  19 


Qualify  Evaluation  Survey  Instruments  for 
Long-1erm  Care  and  OMIi  f^learfince  l-'.o- 
quest,  submi  Ited  July  I9,~"7973 


Interim  Report,  I 


I  n  te  r  i  m  Re  po  rf ,  Vo I ume   I  :     Na  r  r a  t  i  vo  a  n  d 

Analysis,  submitted  September  12,  1973 


Interim  Report,  I 


Interim  Report,  Volume   M:     Quality  Con 
struct,  submi  fled  August  20,  1973 
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